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of  Irelant  Committee  of  iHidfum/  [of  England]  Railway), 

Sir  GEORGE  LISLE  RYDER,  K.C.B.  (Ex-Chairman,  Board  of  Customs). 

S  Sir  CECIL  CLEMENTI  SMITH,  G.  C.M.G.  (late  Governor,  Straits  Settlements  ;  High  Commissioner 
and  Consul-  General  for  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak/  Lieutenant-  Governor  and 
Colonial  Secretary,  Ceylon). 

*  MniiluTs  i  if  tin-   Cineral  I'liijusis  (  cm  11  ittee. 
•f  .Members  of  tLe   Iron  ami   Strcl   (  'uniniitti  .-. 

A    I 


1  contd.       T       Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart.  ( Charles   Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  Mincinq  Lane,  London,  Chemical 

Manufacturers;  President,  United  Alkali  Co. ;  Chairman,  Union  Bank  of  Scotland). 

Mr.  FRANCIS  TONSLEY,  J.P.  (President,  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers  and 
Confectioners). 

Sir  JOHN  TURKEY  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  Turney  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Leather 
Manufacturers,  Trent  Bridge,  Nottingham ;  Chairman,  The  Burrough's  Adding  and 
Registering  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. ;  The  Raleigh  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.}. 

W       Mr.   S.    J.    WARING,   Jnr.  (Waring  &    Gillow,   Furniture  Manufacturers). 

Mr.  W.  BRIDGES  WEBB  (Chairman,  Baltic  Mercantile  and  Shipping  Exchange; 
Dewar  &  Webb,  Grain  Merchants,  London). 

Secretary:  Mr.    W.    A.    S.    HEWINS. 
Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.    PERCY   A.    KURD. 


REPORT 


SECTION  I.— INTKOUUCTION. 

Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN  having  requested  us    to  examine  the    fiscal    proposals    which    he    has 
Mibmitted  to  the  country  ;    and  to  report  as  to  : — 

(A)  Their  probable  effect  on  present  conditions  ;  Objects  of  the 

Commission. 

(B)  Whether  any  modifications  are  desirable,  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  such  modifications,  having  due  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community  ; 

(c)  The  best  way  in  which,  where  there  are  conflicting  interests,  those  interests  can 
he  harmonised  ; 

(D)  What  duties,  if  any,  should  be  recommended  ; 

we  think    it   desirable   to   publish   at    once    the    results   of  our  inquiry  into  the  Iron  and  Steel   Publication  of  Iron 
industry.     Although,  in  making  this  report  on  Iron  and  Steel,   we  have  had  before  us  sufficient  a 
evidence,  relating  to  other  industries,  to  justify  the  provisional  conclusions  we  have  reached  ;   our 
final  recommendations  must  necessarily  be  delayed  until  we  have  completed  our  inquiry  into  all 
the  trades— including  agriculture — which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  affected. 

Before  we  could  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Commission  had  been  constituted,  Procedure  and 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  and  impartial  description  of  the  conditions  of  which  Me'no<l  °*  Inquiry. 
\\c  had  to  take  account  in  estimating  the  probable  effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  This 
involved  the  organisation  of  some  means  of  securing  expert  advice  on  industries,  or  branches 
of  industries,  not  directly  represented  on  the  Commission.  The  means  we  adopted  were  (i.)  the 
appointment  of  a  General  Purposes  Committee  "  to  prepare  the  business  for  each  meeting,  to  settle 
the  records  of  transactions,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the  decisions  and  directions  of  the  Commission 
subject  to  the  Rules  of  Procedure  "  ;  and  (ii.)  the  constitution,  from  time  to  time,  of  special  trade 
committees,  by  adding  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  members  of  the  trade  or  trades  under 
examination  who  were  not  members  of  the  Commission.  The  members  of  the  special  committees 
so  constituted  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  by  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  when  the  trades 
they  represent  are  being  considered.  With  the  advice  of  these  committees,  we  proceeded  to 
obtain  information  from  the  following  sources  :  — 

British  and  Foreign  Official  Returns,  Books,  Documents,  Journals  and  Reports. — Although  Official  Returns,  &c 
the  olficial  returns  issued   by   the    British    Government  are,  in  many  respects,  incomplete  ;    yet 
t  hese    returns,  the    reports    of    foreign  Governments,  and   the  scientific  books  of   all  countries, 
contain  an  immense  amount  of   information.     For  the    purposes  of    our   inquiry   into   the   Iron 
and  Steel   trades  memoranda  have   been  prepared  on  the  following  and  other  subjects  : — 

(i.)  Comparative   statistics   of  the   Iron   and   Steel   Trades   of  Great   Britain  and  foreign 
countries  (Appendix) . 

(ii.)  The  organisation  and  working  of  the  German  Kartells  (Appendix). 


(iii.)  Recent  developments  in  the  United  States  Iron  and  Steel  Industry   (Appendix).  5  contcl. 

(iv.)  The  evidence  given  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commissior.  (Appendix) 

(v.)  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs  (Appendix). 

(vi.)  The  operation  of  the  German  Iron  Duties. 

(vii.)  Drawbacks  and  Rebates  in  operation  in  foreign  countries. 

(viii.)  Railway  Rates  and  Railway  Policy. 

The  information  contained  in  these  memoranda  is  either  embodied  in  the  report,  or,  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  printed  in  the  Appendix.  Scientific  and  trade  journals  and  periodicals  have  also 
been  made  use  of,  and  their  contents  classified  so  far  as  they  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry. 

Forms  of  Inquiry.  Returns  made  in  response  to  Forms  of  Inquiry. — We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the        g 

Forms  of  Inquiry  we  have  issued,  inviting  manufacturers  and  others  to  assist  the  Commission  by 
furnishing  particulars  of  their  trade.     Those  relating  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry!  were  -~ 

Form  No.  1  (issued  to  all  Manufacturers). 

Form  No.  2  (issued  to  Merchants). 

Form  No.  4  (issued  to  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  only). 

The  questions  were  framed  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  which  would  supplement 
that  obtainable  from  official  returns  and  thus  provide  a  basis  for  the  examination  of  representative 
witnesses.  The  replies  to  Inquiry  Form  No.  1  determined  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  our 
investigation,  the  generous  response  of  manufacturers  having  enabled  us  to  measure  the  importance 
of  the  various  conditions  we  had  to  consider  with  a  precision  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  their  active  co-operation.  The  significance  of  the  replies  to  these  Inquiry  Forms  will  be 
seen  from  the  analysis  which  follows. 

Replies  to  Form  1.  Replies  to  Inquiry  P'orm  No.  1,  relating  to  Iron  and  Steel,  were  received  from  manufacturers        7 

in  all  the   branches  of  the   industry  specified  in  the  classification  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  from  all  the  following  districts  : — 

England  and  Wales — 

D'5t"cts.  Tyne  and  Wear  District.  8 

Cleveland. 

Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
South  and  South- West  Yorkshire. 
Derby  and  Nottingham. 
Leicester,  Lincoln  and  Northampton. 
Staffordshire. 
South  Wales  and  Monmonth. 

Scotland. 

°*  H  wili  be  secn  that  this  rePort  oovers  the  Irou  and   S'teel    trades  P^per  ;     we   shall   deal        9 

with    Engineering,    Machinery,    Shipbuilding   and   the   Hardware.  Hollowware  and  Cutlery  trad<:s 
in  subsequent  reports. 

t  These  Forms  arc  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


Krom  Iron  mul  Steel  maniil'a'-i  mvi s  we  received  458  returns  represent  m_'  •_':'•(  i.'.WU  persons, 
n  uwra^e  of  5(11  employe-,  per  firm.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  stating  numerically 
the  exact  importance  of  these  figures.  The  census  returns  are  useless  for  this  purpose, 
because  they  separate  the  various  classes  of  labourers,  not  according  to  the  main  industry  in 
which  they  are  employed,  but  according  to  the  class  of  labour  on  which  they  are  engaged, 
such  as  pattern  making,  bricklaying,  calcining,  etc.,  and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  how 
many  workmen  so  classified  are  employed  in  Iron  and  Steel  works.  The  last  census  (1901) 
further  distinguished  employers  from  employed.  But  the  replies  received  to  Form  No.  1 

10  represent  "  firms,"  not  "  employers,"  of  whom  there  may  be  several  in  each  case.  The  census  Total  Number  of 
figures  again  relate  to  "  occupations,"  whereas  the  answers  we  received  relate  to  the  numbers 
actually  "  in  employment."  A  much  more  satisfactory  comparison  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
last  return  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  issued  by  the  Home  Office  (Cd.  841,  1901).  These  returns 
do  apply  to  the  actual  number  of  employees  in  the  various  firms  in  1901,  and  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :— 

No.  of  Tot  :il  No. 

Industry.  Factories  or        uf  persons 

1  )rp:irt  mrnts.      employed. 

Iron  smelting  (such  as  blast  furnaces)      . .  . .       128  26,006 

Iron  and  Steel  founding  . .  . .  . .    2,153  102,826 

Iron  and  Steel  mills      . .  572  135,853 


Total  2,853  264,685 


The  first  vertical  column  in  this  return  is  again  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison,  because 
every  department,  or  branch  works,  is  separately  counted,  while  we  have  received,  generally 
speaking,  replies  from  head  offices  aggregating  the  answers  for  branches  which  are  in-  many 
cases  numerous.  The  second  column  supplies  a  more  accurate  standard  for  comparison.  The 
total  number  of  persons  employed  is  given  for  1901  as  nearly  265,000,  while  the  number  employed 
by  the  firms  answering  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  is  230,986,  or  87'2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  or,  allowing  for  possible  overlapping,  we  may  say  that  the  replies  to  Inquiry  Form  No.  1, 
relating  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades,  represent  firms  employing  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  those  trades. 

11  The  follov.  ing  table  shows  tli  -  character  of  the  trade  in  which  the  Iron  and  Steel  firms  replying  Markets. 

to  Form  No.  1  are  engaged  : — 

No.  of  NIL  nf  I'lnplii;.  ' 

Market.  responding  firms.        of  these  firms. 

Home,  foreign  and  colonial        . .  . .  218  188,928 

Home  and  foreign  . .  . .  . .  . .         35  9,397 

Home  and  colonial  . .  . .  . .  . .         36  8,456 

Foreign  and  colonial  . .  . .  . .  . .           1  230 

Horn.-               ..  ..  ..  ..  ..163  23,148 

Unspecified      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .           5  827 

458  230,981) 


Many  ol'  the  linns  now  engaged  exclusively  in  the  home  trade  state  that  they  formerly 
exported,  but  cannot  now  do  BO.  The  number  of  responding  firms  at  present  engaged  in  an  export 
trade  in  addition  to  their  home  tr.nle  is  289,  employing  206,781  persons,  or  89-5  per  cunt,  of  the 
tn(,:l  number  of  employees  covered  by  tin;  replies. 


Size  of  Firms. 


The  following  table  shows  still  further  the  character  of  the  firms  from    whom    replies    have 
been  received  :— 
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No.  of  workpeople. 

1-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-100 
101-200 
201-500 
501-1,000 
1,000  and  upwards 
Number  not  stated 


Total 


NIL  ul'  linns. 

42 
29 
20 
16 
74 
98 
70 
38 
45 
26 

458 


N'u.  df  employees, 
iif  these  firms. 

483 

753 

725 

747 

5,523 

14,674 

20,933 

26,452 

160,696 


230,986 


Replies  to  Forms  2 
and  4. 


Special  Reports,  &c. 


Witnesses. 


Thus  80  per  cent,  of  the  responding  firms,  comprising  99  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees  of 
these  firms,  have  more  than  50  employees  per  firm. 

•  The  replies  to  Form  No.  4  are  in  almost  every  case  from  representative  firms  and  not  only 
supplement  the  replies  to  Form  No.  1,  but  contain  confidential  figures  as  to  output,  sales,  wages, 
&c.,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  in  estimating  the  present  condition  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Trade.  The  information  derived  from  merchants  has  enabled  us  to  solve  many  difficulties, 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  character  and  direction 
of  the  export  trade. 

As  the  replies  to  the  Forms  were  received  and  tabulated,  the  general  character  of  the 
evidence  and  the  points  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  it  became  clear. 
Memoranda  on  the  relation  between  the  different  branches  of  the  inquiry  and  summaries  of  the 
evidence  already  received  were  prepared  and  arrangements  made  for  completing  our  investigations. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  firms  replying  to  our  inquiries  have  voluntarily  offered 
confidential  information  as  to  cost  of  production,  conditions  of  competition  and  other  subjects. 
They  have  also  answered  supplementary  questions  arising  from  their  replies  to  the  Forms,  and  have 
collected  information,  which  they  have  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  invited  the  co-operation 
of  Trade  Associations  of  every  kind  and  some  of  them,  notably  the  English  Section  of  the  British 
Tube  Association,  and  the  Forgemasters'  Association  (now  the  Forgemasters  and  Steel  Founders' 
Association  of  Great  Britain),  assisted  our  inquiry  by  the  preparation  of  elaborate  tables  and 
reports.  (Appendix.) 

The  examination  of  Witnesses  was  deferred  until  the  first  tabulation  of  the  replies  to 
Form  No.  1  had  been  completed.  We  were  then  in  a  position  to  determine  the  points  upon  which 
additional  information  was  required.  We  invited  representative  firms  and  individuals,  irrespective 
of  their  views  on  fiscal  reform,  to  come  before  us  and  give  evidence  on — 

(1)  Points  arising  out  of  the  replies  given  by  the  firms  represented  by  the  witnesses 
to  Forms  No.  1  (General  Manufacturers'  Form)  and  No.  4  (Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Form). 

(2)  Special  points  not  included  in  the  Forms  of    Inquiry  relating  to  the  particular 
branches  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  which  witnesses  represented. 
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15 


(3)  Questions    selected    from   the    Draft   Questions    for   Iron   and  Steel   Witnesses 
Generally  (Appendix). 

(4)  Points  arising  out  of  the  Memoranda  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  issued  by  us. 

(5)  Any  additional  points  upon  which  Witnesses  desired  to  give  information. 

16  The  following  Witnesses  were  examined : —  Witneuti 

Examined 

Colonel  CHARLES  ALLEN  (Chairman  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield ;  Vice- 
President,  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Bank  ;  Managing  Director  of  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Mr.  ALBERT  E.  BARTON  (Manager  of  the  Carnforth  Hematite  Iron  Co.,  Carnforth). 
BRITISH  TUBE  ASSOCIATION  (English  Section)  : — 

Mr.  A.  W.  HUTTON  (John  Russell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alma  Tube  Works,  Walsall). 

Mr.    ROWLAND    W.    LEWIS    (Edwin    Lewis    &    Sons,    Patent    Iron    Tube    Works, 
Wolverhampton). 

Mr.  T.  HARRIS  SPENCER  (John  Spencer,  Ltd.,  Globe  Tube  and  Engineering  Works, 
Wednesbury). 

Mr.  S.  W.  CARLTON  (The  Monmouthshire  Steel  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pontymister  Works, 
Newport,  Mon.). 

Mr.  THOMAS  DAVIE  (Chairman  of  the  Waverley  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coatbridge). 
Mr.  W.  H.  DAVIES  (Shelton  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stoke-on-Trent). 

Mr.  GRAHAM  FORRESTER  (Sole  Agent  for  the  Welsh  Anthracite  Collieries  Co.,  Ltd.;  the  Garn 
Mill  Anthracite  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Swansea). 

Mr.    ERNEST    GEARING    (Leeds    Forge    Company). 

Mr.  F.  W.  GILBERTSON  (F.  W.  Gilbertson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pontardawe  Steel,  Tinplate  Galvanis- 
ing Works  and  Director  of  the  Glynbendy  Tinplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  South  Wales). 

Sir  ALFRED  HICKMAN,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Alfred  Hickman,  Ltd.,  Iron  and  Coal 
Masters  ;  Ex-President  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association). 

Mr.  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS  (Secretary  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association). 

Mr.  C.  W.  KAYSER  (Kayser,  Ellison  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Crucible  Steel  Manufacturers). 

Mr.  ANDREW  K.  McCosn  (Managing  Director  of  William  Baird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iron  Manu- 
facturers and  Colliery  Owners,  Scotland). 

Mr.  JOHN  STRAIN  (Chairman  of  the  Lanarkshire  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  Director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland). 

Mr.  W.  WANKLYN  (The  Monmouthshire  Steel  and  Tinplate  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Pontymister  Works, 
Newport,  Mon.). 

Sir  THOMAS  WRIGHTSON,  M.P.  (Director  of  the  North  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Middlesbro'). 
Members  of  other  important  firms  have  also  been  good  enough  to  send  in  written  evidence. 


Pig  Iron  Output. 


Fig.  1. 


>K('TI<>.\    II.      KKhATIVK    POSITION   OF   TIIK    liKITISII   A  N I )  I'oli  Kl  <!N    IRON 

AM)    STKKI,    TUADKS. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  relati\e  position  of  the  liritish  and  Foreign  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades,  \ye  give  a  series  of  tallies  liased  upon  liritish  and  foreign  ollicial  returns.  The  standards. 
of  comparison  adopted,  yi/.,  the  annual  production  and  consumption  of  Pig  Iron  and  Steel,  arc 
universally  considei'ed  to  be  satisfactory  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  the  industry.  For  convenience, 
the  (plant  ities  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  measure  of  tons  of  2,240  Ibs. 

TABLE  1. — Average  Annual  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal  Countries  (in  thousand  tons). 


iod. 

U.  Kingdom. 

(  lermany. 

United  States. 

Fiance. 

:illll. 

All  Countries. 

1876-80       .  . 

6,660 

2,140 

2,200 

1,450 

490 

14,810 

1881-85       .  . 

8,100 

3,340 

4,260 

1,860 

700 

20,  100 

1886-90       .  . 

7,760 

4,130 

7,080 

1,660 

770 

23,640 

1891-95       .  . 

7,040 

4,990 

8,130 

2,170 

750 

26,210 

1896-1900  ..            8,890 

7,310 

11,490 

2,480 

1,010 

35,590 

1901             .  .            7,930 

7,740 

15,880 

2,350 

760 

40,230 

1902 

8,680 

8,260 

17,820 

2,390 

1,080 

43,840 

1903 

8,810 

9,860 

18,000 

2,780 

1,220 

47,340 

In  the  following  diagram  the  above  figures  are  re-stated  in  graphic  form.     The  curves  begin 

in  the  middle  year  of  the  first  period  (1876-80)  :  — 

Fin.  1. — Average  Annual  Production  of  Pig  Iron.     (See  Table  1.) 
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20  In  the  next  Table  (2)  the  same  figures  are  re-stated  as  percentages  of  the  total  production  Comparative  output 

of  all  countries  in  each  of  the  same  periods.  different  Countries 


TABLE  2. — Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal  Countries  expressed    as    percentages  of 

Total  Production. 


Table  2. 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

France. 

lii'l^ium. 

1876-80       

45-0 

14-5 

14-9 

9-8 

3-3 

1881-85       

40-3 

16-6 

21-2 

9-3 

3-5 

1886-90 

32-8 

17-5 

29-9 

7-0 

3-3 

1891-95       

26-9 

19-0 

31-2 

8-3 

2-9 

1896-1900   

25-0 

20-5 

32-3 

7-0 

2-8 

1901             

19-7 

19-2 

39-5 

5-8 

1-9 

1902 

19-8 

18-8 

40-7 

5  '5 

2-5 

1903             

18-6 

20-8 

38-0 

5-9 

2-6 

21 


FIG.    2.  —  Production    of   Pig    Iron    in    Principal    Countries    expressed  as  percentages    of    Total  Fig.  2. 

Production  of  Pig  Iron.     (See  Table  2.) 
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22  In  the  next  Table  (3)  the  growth  of  pig  iron  production  in  the  principal   countries   of    the  jgon!! 

World  is  exhibited.    In  each  case  the  average  production  in  the  period  1876-80  is  assumed  to  be  100.  different  Countries 


Table  3. 


TABLE  3. — Growth  of  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal  Countries. 
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Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

France. 

Belgium. 

All  Countries. 

1876-80       .  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1881-85       .  . 

121 

156 

193 

128 

142 

135 

1886-90       .  . 

116 

193 

322 

114 

157 

159 

1891-95       .  . 

105 

233 

370 

149 

153 

177 

1896-1900  .. 

133 

341 

522 

171 

206 

240 

1901 

119 

361 

722 

162 

155 

271 

1902 

130 

386 

810 

164 

220 

296 

1903 

134 

460 

818 

192 

245 

319 

Fig.  3. 


FIG.  3.— Growth  of  Production  of  Pig  Iron.     (See  Table  3.) 
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Consumption  of 
Pig  Iron. 


Table  4. 


In  Table  4  the  average  amount  of  pig  iron  annually  consumed  in  British  works  is  further 
shown.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  require,  the 
difference  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  to  the  total  production,  as 
given  in  Table  I.  It  is  practicable  to  give  these  figures  lor  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and 
United  States  only. 

TABLE  4. — Average  Annual   Consumption  of  Pig  Iron  (in  thousand  tons)  : — 
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26 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1876-80          

5,430 

2,210 

2,200 

1881-85         

6,690 

3,330 

4,430 

1886-90  •      

6,700 

4,180 

6,300 

1891-95 

6,270                              5,010 

8,3_'(  i 

1896-1900     

7,880 

7,650 

10,490 

1901               

7,290 

8,320 

15,860 

1902              

7,840 

8,190 

18,420 

1903              

7,880 

9,640 

18,580 

27  In  Table  5,  the  consumption  of   pig   iron  in  each  of   the  above  countries  is  given  per  head  Per  capita 

of  the  population.     We  thus  allow  for  the  different  rates  of  growth  of  the  population  in  the  countries  consumption. 
concerned.      In   Table   6,  the  growth  of  pig  iron  consumption,  which  generally  is  regarded  as  an 
index  of  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  any  country,  is  further  given,  assuming  in 
each  case  the  value  100  for  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  first  period. 


28  TABLE  5. — Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Pig  Iron  per  head  of  the  population  (in  Ibs.)  : —      Table  5. 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1876-80           

361 

114 

101 

1881-85         

422 

164 

184 

1886-90         

406 

197 

235 

1891  95 

365 

220 

281 

1896-1900     

437 

316 

322 

1901               

392 

327 

457 

1902              

410 

318 

522 

1903              

412 

367 

517 

29 


TABLE  6. — Growth  of  per  capita  Consumption  of    Pig  Iron  : — 


Table  6. 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1876-80         

100 

100 

100 

1881-85         

117 

143 

182 

1886-90         

112 

173 

233 

1891-95         

101 

193 

279 

1896-1900     

121 

277 

319 

1901 

109 

287 

452 

1902              

114 

279 

521 

1903              

114 

322 

511 

30  ID  ^e  above  tables  no   allowance   has   been   made    for   stocks    at   works   and    elsewhere.  Stocks  of  Pig  Iron 

There   are   no  official   figures  of  the   stocks   at  works,  and   the  following  table  is  compiled  from 
the  annual  estimates  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Fallows  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 


31          TABLE  7. — Average  Estimated  Stocks  of  Pig  Iron  in  United  Kingdom  on  31st  December  each 

year  : — 

Period.  Thousand  Ton  . 

1880-1884  ..  ..  ..  ..        1,569 

1885-1889  ..  ..  ..  ..        2,432 

1890-1894  ..  ..  ..  ..        1,094 

1895-1899  ..  ..  ..  ..        1,050 

1900-1903  512 


Table  7. 


Production  of  Pig  In  *!"'  following  Table  8,  the  production  of   pig   iron   in   the   United   Kingdom  is  analysed 

Iron  by  Districts.        jnto  tne  principal  districts. 


Table  8. 


summary  as  to 
Pig  Iron. 


TABLE  8. — Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal  Districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 

the  last  17  years  : — 

(Compiled  from  "Mineral  Statistics,"  issued  annually  by  Home   Office.) 


Quantities  (in  thousand  tons.) 

Percentage  of  Total  Production. 

District. 

1886- 
90. 

1891- 
95. 

1896- 
1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

ISM; 
90. 

L891- 
86. 

1896- 

19UO. 

1901. 

1902. 

Scotland 

902 

826 

1,126 

1,113 

1,295 

12 

12          13 

14 

15 

Durham  and  Northumber- 

land 

780 

799 

1,037 

958 

948       10 

11          12 

12 

11 

Cleveland 

1,862 

1,838 

2,128 

1,855    1,914 

24 

25         24 

24 

23 

Cumberland    and    Lanca- 

1,586 

1,284 

1,572 

1,386    1.470 

20 

18         18 

18 

17 

Wales,    Monmouth,    Wilt- 

shire,      Worcestershire 

and  Shropshire 

1,016 

865 

931 

750 

859       13 

11 

10 

9 

10 

Lincoln,        Northampton, 

Derby,  Notts    and 

Leicester 

892 

910 

1,177 

1,011 

1,178       11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

Stafford      

542 

506 

589 

529 

593 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Yorkshire,     W.    and     S. 

Ridings 

197 

213 

292 

247 

259 

3 

3           3 

3 

3 

7,777 

7,241 

8,852 

7,849 

8,516 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  above  tables  establish  the  following  conclusions  :— 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  seventies,  the  total  amount  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nearly  64  million  tons,  that  is,  as  much  as  the  total  production  of  the  five  iron- 
producing  countries  next  in  importance,  and  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
of  the  world. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  eighties,  the  total  amount  of  pig  iron  produced  in  all  countries 
had  increased  by  59  per  cent.,  but  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  only  17  per  cent.    Germany 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  their  production  by  93  per  cent,  and 
175  per  cent,  respectively. 

(3)  Early  in  the  nineties,  the  United  Kingdom  lost  the  pre-eminence  it  had  enjoyed 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  the  United  States  took  the  first  place.    Since  then,  the  United 
Kingdom  .has  been  overtaken  by  Germany  and  has  now  fallen  to  the  third  place,  while  the 
total  production  of  the  United  Stales  is  only  just  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  taken  together. 

(4)  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  production  of  pig  iron  has  just  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population.  In  Germany  and  the  United  Stales,  the  increase  in  production  has  been 
continuous  and  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population.  Of  the  six  periods  of  years 
under  review,  three  show  a  diminution  of  production  as  compared  with  the  immediately  pre- 


32 


33 


ceding  period  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  each  period  has  marked  a  considerable  advance  on  the  preceding  period. 

(5)  If  we  turn  to  the  consumption  of  pig  iron,  we  find  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  now 
third  among  the  iron-consuming  countries. 

(6)  Thus,  whatever  test  we  apply,  we  find  that  the  pig  iron  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  almost  stationary,  and  all  the  principal   districts    of   the    United    Kingdom 
where  it  is  carried  on  are  alike  affected. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  case  of  Steel,  and  apply  standards  of  comparison  similar  to  Steel  output. 
those  we  have  applied  to  Pig  Iron. 

34        TABLE   9. — Average   Annual   Production    of    Steel    in   the    Principal  Countries  during    the    last  Table  9. 

27  years  (in  thousand  tons). 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

All  Countries. 

1876-80        .  . 

1881-85       .  . 

1,020 
1,970 

810 
1,650 

510 

1,070 

290 
480 

120 

170 

3,060 
5,880 

1886-90       .  . 

3,270 

3,290 

1,790 

510 

220 

10,030 

1891-95       .  . 

3,080 

4,670 

2,780 

700 

320 

13,070 

1896-1900  .. 

4,660 

8,450 

5,520 

1,260 

630 

23,250 

1901 

4,900 

13,470 

6,290 

1,410 

520 

30,530 

1902 

4,850 

14,940 

7,650 

1,610 

760 

35,890 

1903 

5,030 

? 

8,700 

1,820 

« 

? 

35         FIG.  4.— Average  Annual  Production  of  Steel  in  the  Principal  Countries  (1876-1903).   (See  Table  9.)    F|£-  4- 
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Comparative  output  I'1  the  following  table  tlio  above  figures  arc  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  production 

of  Steel  in  different     of  the  world 

Countries. 


Table  10. 


TABLE  10. — Production  of    Steel    in  Principal  Countries  expressed  as  percentages  of   the   Total        36 

Production  of  the  World. 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

1876-80       

33-33 

26-47 

16-67 

9-48 

3-92 

1881-85       

33-51 

28-06 

18-20 

8-16 

2-89 

1886-90      

32-60 

32-80 

17-85 

5-08 

2-19 

1891-95       

23-57 

35-73 

21-27 

5-36 

2-45 

1896-1900  

20-04 

36-34 

23-74 

5-42 

2-71 

1901             

16-44 

44-12 

20-60 

4-62 

1-70 

1902             

13-51 

41-63 

21-32 

4-49 

2-12 

Fig.  5. 


5. — Production  of  Steel  in  the  Principal  Countries  expressed  as  percentages  of  the        37 
Total  Production  of  Steel.     (See  Table  10.) 
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In  the  following  table  we  show  the  consumption  of  Steel  in  the  United   Kingdom,  United  Consumption  of 

States  of  America  and  Germany,  per  head  of  the  population.  Steel. 

38       TABLE    11. — Consumption    of    Steel    in    Principal    Countries    per  head  of  the  population?   in  Table  11. 

undermentioned  periods  (in  Ibs). 
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Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

1876-80          

64 

37 

25 

1881-85         

124 

66 

50 

1886-90         

189 

117 

80 

1891-95         

171 

150 

117 

1896-1900     

258 

247 

216 

1901   

258 

371 

236 

1902  

253 

404 

282 

*  In  the  case  of  quinquennial  periods,  the  population  has  been  taken  as  that  of  the  middle  year  of  the  period. 

In  the  following  table  we  show  the  growth  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  Steel  in  the  Per  capita 
same  Countries.  consumption. 

TABLE  12. — Growth    of    per  capita   consumption   of   Steel   in   principal   Countries    and   under-  Table  12. 

mentioned  periods. 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

1876-80          

100 

100 

100 

1881-85         

194 

175 

201 

1886-90         

295 

314 

320 

1891-95         

266 

402 

465 

I 

1896-1900     

402 

662 

862 

1901   

402 

992 

939 

1902  

394 

1081 

1126 

The  results  in  the  case  of  steel  are,  if  possible,  even  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  Summary  as  to  steel 
pig  iron  :— 

(1)  In  the  period  1876-80,  the  quantity  of  steel  annually  produced  in  the  United 

Kingdom  was  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  produced  by  all  countries  ;  it  is 
now  less  than  one-seventh.  The  United  States  on  the  other  hand  has  increased 
its  share  of  the  total  production  of  steel  from  about  one  quarter  to  two-fifths  ; 
and  Germany  from  one-sixth  to  more  than  one-fifth. 

(2)  If  we  take  consumption  of  steel  per  head  of  the  population,  the  increase   in  the 

case  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  from  64  Ibs.  to  253  Ibs.,  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  increase  is  from  37  Ibs.  to  404  Ibs.,  and  in  Germany,  from 
25  Ibs.  to  282  Ibs. 

(3)  While    the    steel   requirements  of  the  world  are  rapidly  increasing,  the  steel 

industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  stationary,  and  the  steel  industry, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  is  rapidly  progressing. 
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Growth  of 
Home  Market. 


Table  13. 


Export  Trade. 


. 


Table  14. 


SECTION   III.— THE  POSITION   OF   THE  BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE   WITH 

REGARD  TO  (i.)  THE  HOME  MARKET,   (ii.)   EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES   AND    BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

In  Table  13  we  give  a  snmmary  of  a  more  detailed  (able  printed  in  tin-  Appendix,  in 
which,  taking  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  as  a  whole,  we  show  what  is  our  present  position  with 
regard  to  the  home  market.  The  articles  into  which  iron  enters  as  the  principal  material  have 
been  taken  into  account,  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  required  for  this  amount  of  material  ha* 
been  estimated. 

TABLE  13. — Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Exports,  Imports  and  Home  Consumption  in  terms 
of  the  estimated  equivalent  of  Pig  Iron  (in  thousand  tons.) 
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42 


Production. 

Exports. 

1876 

6,556 

2,908 

1890 

7,904 

5,292 

1902 

8,680 

4,879 

Imports. 

Total  Home 
Consumption 

193 

3,841 

467 

3,079 

1,402 

5,203 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  home  consumption  had  risen  between  1890  and  1902  by  no  less 
than  two  million  tons,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  ;  and  that  our  exports  had  diminished  by  four 
hundred  thousand  tons,  or  7|  per  cent.  Our  imports  during  the  same  time  had  increased  by  200 
per  cent.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  foreign  manufacturers  have  gained  far  more  than  British 
manufacturers  from  the  increase  in  the  British  home  market. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  official  sources  to  show  the  quantity  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  Iron  and  Steel  products  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  respectively.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  detailed  tables  showing  the  growth  of 
British  and  foreign  trade  respectively  with  British  colonies  and  dependencies. 

TAFH.E  14.f — Average  Annual  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  thereof,  to  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions,  in  periods  1893-7,  1898-1902  and  in  1903  (in  thousand  tons). 
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Description. 

Averago  1893-DW. 

Average  1898-1902. 

1903. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  liritish 

-sidllS. 

Total. 

To  I'oreign 
Countries. 

To  British 

sillllN. 

Total, 

TM  Foreign 
Countries. 

'I'n  liritish 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Railroad  Materials 

255 

335 

590 

280 

310 

590 

261 

462 

723 

Steel  Bars  ... 

69 

24 

93 

84 

M 

136 

72 

86 

158 

,,     Sheets 

103 

24 

127 

94 

41 

135 

79 

82 

161 

„     Black  Plates 

43 

1 

44 

57 

.  — 

57 

60 

5 

(55 

Steel    and    Iron   Manufac- 

15 

14 

29 

11» 

25 

44 

27 

37 

64 

tures 

Iron,  Cast,    and   Manufac- 

67 

65 

132 

69 

60 

12!) 

23 

55 

78 

tures 

Pig  Iron 
Wire,  Iron  and  Steel* 

895 
18 

60 
26 

955 

44 

1,094 
21 

65 
25 

1,159 
46 

921 

27 

145 
33 

1,066 
6'Oa 

Excluding  telegraph  wire. 


a  Now  including  telegraphic  wire. 


fThe  detailed  figures  upon  which  this  Table  is  based  are  printed  in  the  Appendix.  (Section  XIV., 
Table  52,  "  Development  of  Home  and  Export  Trades.")  Tables  giving  values  of  imports  and  exports  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 


TAIM.K  U     continued, 


Description. 

Average  1893-1897. 

Average  1898-1002. 

1008. 

To  Forriifn 
Countries. 

TCI  HritiHli 
Possessions. 

Total.         To  Foreign 
,    Countries. 

To  British 

Possessions. 

Total. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Total. 

Inm  Sheets  and  Pl.ites 

42 

2G 

G8 

21 

22 

43 

41 

87 

128 

(c;ilvanised  Sheets 

82 

120 

202 

99 

159 

258 

141 

211 

352 

Hoops  and  Hoop  Iron 

•29 

28 

52 

22 

23 

45 

12 

33 

45 

Tinplate  Sheets 

279 

48 

327 

207 

66 

273 

216 

77 

293 

Anchors,  Chains,  Cabins,  &(.:. 

It 

5 

19 

16 

7 

23 

16 

9 

25 

Iron  Tulics  and  Pipes 

27 

23 

50 

28 

30 

58 

57 

119 

1766 

Nails.  Screws,  ISivets,  Ac. 

7 

11 

18 

8 

12 

20 

12 

22 

34 

Iron,  Wrought,  and   .Manu- 

38 

57 

95 

34 

66 

100 

31 

54 

85 

factures 

Steel  Ingots  and  Blooms... 

Total 
Tola!   (excluding  Pig 

16 

1 

17 

13 

4 

17 

11 

2 

13 

1,999 

863 

2,8G2 

2,166 

967 

3,133 

2,007 

1,519 

3,526 

1,104 

803 

1,907 

1,072 

902 

1,974 

1,086 

1,374 

2,460 

Iron) 

b  Partly  ;  formerly  included  in  cast  iron  manufactures. 

The  above  table  shows  that  while  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  is  increasing  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted.  This  conclusion  is  more  striking  if 
we  exclude  pig  iron  and  concentrate  attention  on  the  more  finished  products.  Although  our  trade 
with  British  possessions  is  increasing,  it  is  shown  in  the  detailed  tables,  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
that  Colonial  markets  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  British  trade  in  those  markets,  and 
that  foreign  countries  are  taking  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  Colonial  trade. 


SECTION    IV.— EXPERIENCE    OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

45  The  relative  decline  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  industry,  shown  in  the  summary  tables 
we  have  given,  is  illustrated  in  nearly  all  the  replies  to  our  Inquiry  Forms.     Although  some  firms 
are  favoured  by  their  geographical  situation,  while  others  derive  advantage  from  the  monopoly 
conferred  on  British  manufacturers  by  Admiralty  specifications,  or  from  the  fact  that  their  goods 
are  not  yet  produced  in  foreign  countries,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  severity 
and  unfairness  of  foreign  competition  in  our  home  market,*  the  rapid  substitution  of  foreign  for 
British-made  materials,  the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  chiefly  through  the  operation  of  tariffs,  and  the 
growth  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies.     (See  Replies  to  Form  and  Evidence  of  Witnesses 
in  Appendix.) 

46  With  all  the  Inquiry  Forms  and  the  evidence  of  Witnesses  before  us,  we  do  not  find  there 
is  any  dispute  as  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  we  have  so  far  reviewed.     British 
manufacturers  had,  in  former  times,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  iron  and  steel ;  they 
had  foreign  countries,  as  yet  undeveloped,  as  customers  for  their  surplus  products  ;    and  they  had 
no  competition  in  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  The  methods  of  production,  first  established 

*  A  list  of  articles  in  respect  to  which  complaint  is  made  of  foreign  competition  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


Severity  of 
Competition  in  the 
Home,  Foreign,  and 
Colonial  Markets. 


Relative  decline  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry : 
Summary  of 
Evidence. 


B  1 


in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  since  1870,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  economic  development,  which 
no  power  could  check,  extended  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  these  countries  have  made  it  the  principal 
object  of  their  policy  to  encourage  national  industries  similar  to  those  carried  on  here.  Great  areas, 
formerly  divided  by  tariffs  into  many  separate  states,  have  been  consolidated,  and  thus  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  obtained  large  and  growing  home  markets,  from  which  British  products  have  been  shut 
out  by  import  duties,  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive.  These  countries  have  adopted 
every  means  in  their  power  to  exclude  foreign  competition,  to  improve  their  methods  of  production 
and  to  secure  absolute  control  of  their  home  market.  Having  achieved  these  objects,  in  recent 
years  their  policy  has  been  directed  to  the  capture  of  the  home,  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  British  home  market,  their  competition,  commencing  at  the  lower 
stages  of  production,  has  rapidly  advanced  until  it  is  now  practically  co-extensive  with  the  Iron 
and  Steel  industry.  By  thus  attacking  our  home  market,  which  is  open  to  them  without 
hindrance,  they  have  diminished  the  competitive  power  of  British  manufacturers  to  push  their  trade 
in  neutral  markets,  and  they  are  now  threatening  our  position  in  British  Colonies. 

The  evidence  shows  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  foreign  competition, 
that  that  competition  is  certain  to  become  more  and  more  severe,  and  that  to  maintain  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  strenuous  efforts  are  absolutely 
necessary. 


46  contd. 


Natural  Dis- 
advantages. 


Education. 


SECTION  V.-ALLEGED  CAUSES  OF  THE  RELATIVE  DECLINE  OF  THE  BRITISH  IRON 

IRON    AND    STEEL   INDUSTRY. 

In  analysing  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  industry,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  various  factors  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  alleged  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  their  importance  in  the  light  of  the  actual  experience  of 
manufacturers. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that,  relatively,  to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  suffers  under  certain  natural  disadvantages  which  no  policy  can  remove.  So  far  as  such 
disadvantages  exist  they  may  be  presumed  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  suitable 
ores  In  the  Evidence  of  Witnesses  (Section  XVII,)  are  shown  the  sources  of  our  ore  supplies  at 
present  the  sources  of  the  ore  supplies  of  foreign  competing  countries,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
the  average  distance  of  the  ore  supplies  from  the  furnaces.  The  evidence  proves  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  ore  of  a  suitable  character  is  a  question  of  organisation  and  freights  ;  that  m  respect 
of  distance  the  United  Kingdom  is  under  no  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  her  most  serious 
competitors  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  its  coal  supply  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country  m 
respect  of  quality  or  cost.  The  Witnesses  we  have  examined  are  of  opinion  that,  given  the  great 
lead  which  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  industry  had  over  that  of  all  other  countries,  there  was 
no  reason  in  natural  conditions  why  that  lead  should  not  have  been  maintained. 
Witnesses  add  that,  supposing  a  preferential  system  were  established,  which  stimulated  the  export 
of  British  manufactures  to  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of  return  freights,  to 
cheapen  and  develop  the  supply  of  Colonial  ores  and  that  in  these  circumstances  the  I 
Kingdom  would  have  an  advantage  over  other  countries. 

In  all  the  questions  addressed  to  Witnesses  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  subject 
of  technical  and  higher  education  generally,  as  a  factor  in  the  present  situation.  It  was  shown  in 
evidence  that  it  is  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade,  i.e.,  where  scientific  training 
is  most  important,  that  British  manufacturers  are  most  efficiently  served.  Witnesses  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  admirable  institutions  we  already  have  should  be  improved,  extended,  and 
supplemented  with  new  agencies.  The  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is  that,  if  we  include 


48 


49 


under  technical  and  higher  education  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  policy  and  circum- 
stances and  methods  of  organisation  of  foreign  countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  trades,  along  with  other  trades,  has  in  the  past  suffered  from  the  inadequate  provision 
for  training  in  these  subjects,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  education  alone,  divorced  from 
the  larger  question  of  policy,  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  the  lead  of  Great  Britain. 

50  To    examine     into    Local     Kates,     except    in    so     far    as    they    enter    into    the     cost    of  Local  Rates. 

production,  lay  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  But  in  the  Special  Form,  which  we 
issued  to  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers,  we  included  a  question  asking  for  exact  particulars  of  the 
amount  paid.  Many  firms  responded  to  our  request,  some  of  them  giving  information  for  a  period 
of  years.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  burden  of  rates  has  increased,  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  amount  of  the  increase  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  adverse  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  recent  years. 


51  In   regard    to   the   methods  of  raising-  capital,  and  the  general  Finance  and  Accounting  Finance  and 

arrangements    of  this    and  other    countries,   the   balance    of   advantage    appenrs    to    be,    in    the 
opinion  of  Witnesses  we  have  examined,  in  favour  of  this  country. 


52  Both    Witnesses    and    firms    replying    to    our    Inquiry    Forms    are    of    opinion    that,    not  Labour  Costs. 
only    are   the;    hours    of    labour    shorter   in    the    United    Kingdom    than    with    our   competitors. 

and  wages  higher  (except  in  the  case  of  the  United  States),  but  that  the  cost  of  labour  per  ton  in 
existing  conditions  is  on  the  whole  greater.  But  the  difference  of  labour  cost  is  not  a  new  factor 
in  the  situation,  nor  does  it  account  for  the  demoralisation  of  the  market  which  has  marked  recent 
years. 

53  Both  in  the  replies  to  our  Inquiry  Forms  and  in  the  evidence  of  Witnesses  who  appeared   Transport  Charges. 
before  us  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  freight  charges  both  by  land  and  water  arc 

more  burdensome  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  injured  by  the  preferential  rates  of  our  competitors.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Witnesses 
it  is  not  transport  charges  alone  which  constitute  the  new  element  of  danger,  but  the  combination 
of  the  transport  policy  of  foreign  countries  with  their  tariffs  and  export  01  ganisation. 

54  It     is    in   the    organisation    and    policy    of   foreign   countries,    combined  with  the  British  Organisation  and 
policy  of  free  imports,  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  difficulties  from  which  British  trade  is  Countries. 
suffering  at  the  present  time.     The  weakness  of  the  argument,  which  explains  the  decline  of  the 

Iron  and  Steel  trade  by  reference  to  the  other  causes  we  have  mentioned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  features  of  modern  industrial  organisation, 
and  it  is  impossible  with  these  causes  alone  in  view  to  establish  any  relation  between  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  market  and  the  facts  of  the  situation. 


SECTION    VI.— THE    EXPORT   SYSTEMS    OF    FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

All  manufacturers  lay  the  greatest  stress  upou  the  importance  of  the  continuous  running  continuous  running 
of  the  works  and  a  large  output  as  a  means  of  securing  the  most  economical  cost,  and  the  evidence  and  Reduction  of 
shows  that  the  question  of  the  policy  to   be  adopted  turns  upon   the  comparative  advantages  of 
(ii-eat  Britain  and  foreign   countries   in  this  respect.     In  this  important  branch  of  our  inquiry  we 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  numerous  firms  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  confidentially  placed  at  our  service  particulars  with  regard  to  the  costs  in  their  works.     From 


Table  15. 


this  evidence  we  select  (lie  following  typical  examples  w 

till-  saving  is  cITeciecl  :  — 


MI  mice 


TABLE  15.  —  Saving   in   Production  of  Steel   from  Pig   Iron   due   to  Increased  Output 

of  Steel. 

in    . 

ending. 


I'Vbruary  — th 
— th 


Tons  finished. 

2,864 
2,222 


Average 


March  • — th 
April  — th 


3,093 
3,105 


Aver:  lire 


Thus  the  saving  due  to  increased  Output  was  ... 

Add  lOf  Cwt.  Fuel  at  4s.  

Add  Stores  and  General  Charges... 


We  obtain  total  saving  of 


Wa^es  per  Ton. 

£        H.      <1. 

0   1C)  10i 
0  17     6J 

0  17     :>i 


0  14    8 
0  14    2J 


Fuel  JUT  inn. 


0  14     5i 

0     2     i'i 
022 
0     1 

0     5   Hi  per  Ton 
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Thus  the  saving  on  the  second  period  when  the  works  were  running  nearly  full  time  as 
compared  with  the  first  period,  when  they  were  running  about  three-quarter  time,  was  almost 
6s.  a  ton,  or  in  the  case  of  this  particular  firm  about  £45,000  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
saving  is  effected  on  wages,  fuel  and  general  charges. 


Fluctuation  of 
Costs. 


Another  manufacturer  states  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  at  full  work  and  half  work, 
reckoning  the  increase  in  coal,  pig  iron,  and  other  materials,  and  including  depreciation  and  all 
charges,  amounted  on  billets  to  15s.  6d.  per  ton,  on  bars  to  £1  2s.  per  ton,  on  plates  to  £1  12s.  per 
ton.  If  we  take  a  steel  works,  whose  full  capacity  is  1,000  tons  of  plates  per  week,  at  full  work 
the  cost  of  ship  plates  is  say  £5  per  ton ;  if  only  half  employed,  the  cost  would  be  £6  12s. 
per  ton. 

Such  figures  vitiate  all  comparisons  of  the  productive  power  of  one  country  with  that  of 
another,  based  upon  average  costs,  which  pay  no  regard  to  output,  the  period  during  which  the 
works  have  been  running,  or  the  trade  policy  adopted  by  manufacturers.  We  may  take  the  figures 
relating  to  one  period,  and  apparently  prove  that  the  cost  of  production  is  higher  in  one  country 
than  another,  but  the  figures  of  another  period  will  point  to  the  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  Costs, 
in  fact,  according  to  the  Witnesses  we  have  examined,  vary  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month, 
and  averages  for  a  long  period,  during  which  great  fluctuations  occur,  are  no  guide  as  to  the  relative 
position  and  capacity  of  competing  countries.  Taking  the  various  elements  of  costs,  Witnesses  are 
of  opinion  that  British  manufacturers  under  equal  conditions  of  Free  Trade  or  Tariff  are  under 
no  serious  disadvantages;  and  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors  in  similar 
circumstances.  Short  time  is,  in  their  view,  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in  increasing  the  cost 
of  production  than  all  the  other  general  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  put  together.  To 
secure  the  home  market  from  unfair  competition,  and  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  for  an  export  trade  are,  they  think,  the  best  means  of  preventing  fluctuations,  except 
such  as  may  be  due  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  trade,  and  of  securing  continuous  running  of  the 
works,  and,  therefore,  the  continuous  employment  of  the  working  classes.  The  Witnesses  we  have 
examined  are  of  opinion  that  foreign  countries,  particularly  Germany  and  the  United  States,  have 
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not  only  grasped  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  but  made  them  the  basis  of  their  export 
organisation.  That  organisation  turns  upon  (A)  their  tariffs ;  (»)  their  transport  policy ;  (c)  their 

trusts  and  kartells. 

(A)    TARIFFS. 

58  The  Witnesses  we  have  examined   are   agreed    that   it   is  the  control  of   the  home  market   Results  of  Foreign 
which  their  tariffs  give  to  foreign  countries,  combined  with  the  facilities  for  exportation  which 

I  hey  secure  through  their  trusts  and  kartells,  and  the  free  access  to  the  British  market,  which  is  the 
condition  of  their  rapid  progress  relative  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  tariffs  were,  in  many 
instances,  deliberately  adopted  to  shut  out  British  products  which  came  into  competition  with 
home  manufacturers.  Their  adoption  has  been  followed  by  (i.)  the  extinction  or  diminution  of 
British  competition  in  the  foreign  protected  markets  ;  (ii.)  the  closing  of  British  works  or  of  depart- 
ments of  British  works  which  depended  on  these  markets  ;  (iii.)  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign 
competing  industry ;  (iv.)  the  appearance  on  the  British  market  of  the  products  of  that  industry 
at  prices  which  the  British  manufacturer  cannot  touch.  Thus,  the  positions  of  the  "United  Kingdom 

and  its  most  powerful  competitors  have  been  reversed. 

• 

(B)    TRANSPORT   POLICY. 

59  These   conditions,   in   the   opinion  of   Witnesses,  have  been  accentuated  by  the  operation  Preferential  Rates. 

of  the  railway  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  respectively.  Nearly  all  the  firms 
replying  to  our  Inquiry  Forms  maintain  that  the  preferential  rates  by  land  and  water  granted  to 
foreign  exporters  by  railway  and  shipping  companies  are,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  foreign 
tariffs,  a  source  of  injury  to  the  British  trader.  We  are  informed  that  in  neutral  markets  the 
difference  between  the  rates,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  British  and  foreign  exporter  respectively, 
is  frequently  sufficient,  in  existing  conditions,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

As  an  illustration  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  time  freights  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  South  African  ports  are  more  than  double  those  charged  from  the  United  States  to 
the  same  ports,  and  goods  are  now  actually  shipped  from  Liverpool,  South  Africa,  vin  New  York, 
as  the  cheapest  route.  The  goods  in  both  cases  are  carried  in  British  vessels. 


(C)    TRUSTS    AND    KARTELLS. 

60  Amongst  the  Witnesses  we  have  examined,  and  in  the  returns  made  by  manufacturers,   Combinations  and 
there  is  some  cliversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  Trusts  and  Kartells,  so  far  as  the  promotion  production. 

of  economies  of  production  is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  that,  in  association 
with  the  tariff  policy  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  Trusts  and  Syndicates  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  the  Kartells  of  Germany,  are  a  powerful  aid  in  securing  the  control  of 
the  home  market  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  regulating  the  export  trade. 

61  The  organisation   of   the   trusts   and  kartells  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Appendix.      It  Functions  of  the 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  kartells  :— (i.)  Fix  prices,     (ii.)  Settle  the  quantities  to  be  produced. 

(iii.)  Allot  the  districts  of  activity  for  each  associated  group,  (iv.)  Watch  the  market  and  make 
contracts  with  customers.  (v.)  Distribute  orders  among  their  members.  (vi.)  Regulate  the 
production  of  each  works  according  to  the  demand,  and  thereby  avoid  keeping  any  works  only 
partially  going.  (vii.)  Admit  new  members  within  the  union,  (viii.)  Deal  in  the  total  product 
of  the  associated  factories,  or  sometimes  only  with  a  particular  class  of  product,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  members,  (ix.)  Receive  the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  compensate  the  members  for  any 
deficits  or  excesses  on  production,  (x.)  Assign  and  pay  bonuses  on  exported  goods,  (xi.)  Levy 
fines  on  members  transgressing  the  general  rules  of  the  agreement. 


Widespread 
Character  of 
Dumping. 


Illustrations. 


SECTION   VII— DUMPING. 

(A) — THE   FACTS    OF   DUMPING. 

With  this  system,  for  securing  maximum  output  and  continuous  running,  at  their 
command,  foreign  countries  can  produce  at  the  lowest  cost,  keep  up  prices  at  home  and,  after 
supplying  the  home  demand,  dump  their  surplus  on  the  British  market  at  any  price  it  will  fetch, 
irrespective  of  cost.  It  is  the  openness  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  industry  to  attack  from 
dumping  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Witnesses,  is  the  principal  menace  to  its  security,  and  the 
evidence  we  have  received  shows  that,  although  some  branches  suffer  more  than  others,  most 
branches  of  the  trade  are  now  affected.  We  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  actual  contracts  and 
other  documents,  too  detailed  to  insert  here,  which  prove  how  widespread  and  serious  the  evil 
has  become,  but  the  following  cases  are  typical : — 

A  firm  employing  nearly  1,500  hands,  writing  in  February,  states  that  the  current  price 
of  basic  pig  iron  in  Germany  was  then  58  marks  per  ton.  The  lowest  cost  at  which  this  could  be 
converted  into  steel  joists  and  beams  could  not  be  less  than  31  m.  per  ton.  Yet  these  German 
joists,  costing  not  less  than  89  m.,  were  being  offered  f.o.b.  Antwerp  at  82i  m.  per  ton,  less  2J  per 
cent,  discount.  The  home  price  in  Germany  for  joists  f.o.r.  at  works,  was  105  m.  Similarly,  the 
current  price  for  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  was  $13  (54s.  Id.)  ;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  into 
billets  could  not  have  been  less  than  $6$  (27s.  Id.)  per  ton,  making  together  81s.  2d.  Yet  these 
were  being  delivered  c.i.f.,  any  British  port,  at  75s.  per  ton,  making  a  difference  of  6s.  2d.  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  sea  freight  and  land  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  American  port.  The  home  prices 
for  these  billets  at  Pittsburg  was  $24  (100s.). 

Other  instances  of  the  great  disparity  between  the  home  and  export  prices  have  been  given 
to  us.  We  have,  for  example,  received  an  original  quotation  for  steel  sheets  of  a  German  firm.  The 
price  quoted  was  £5  14s.  to  £6  Is.,  according  to  gauge,  delivered  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  though  they  could 
at  this  time  not  be  obtained  from  British  makers  at  less  than  £7  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  But  for  the 
special  clause  of  the  terms  of  sale  prohibiting  re-importation  into  Germany,  it  would  have  'been 
possible,  in.  these  circumstances,  to  re-export  sheets  frnm  this  country  tn  (Je/'innny  at  a  profit. 
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Profits  of 
Dumping. 


Economies  of 

Continuous 

Running. 


(B) — DUMPING  PROFITABLE  TO  THE  PRODUCER. 

The  first  case  mentioned  above  shows  how  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  arises.  The  64 
estimated  minimum  cost  for  (German  joists  was  89  marks.  Adding  freight  and  fixed  charges, 
estimated  at,  say,  2£  marks,  the  total  cost  of  exported  goods,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  is  91^  marks.  At  a 
selling  price  of  81£  m.  this  represents  a  loss  of  10  marks  per  ton.  Assuming  the  costs  for 
depreciation,  &c.,  to  be  one  mark  per  ton,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  f.o.r.  at  works  is  90J  m. 
At  105  m.  this  gives  a  profit  of  14J  m.  per  ton  sold  in  the  home  market.  Hence,  he  could  sell 
14£  tons  at  the  export  price  for  every  10  tons  sold  at  home,  and  be  under  no  net  loss.  Or,  in 
other  words,  he  could  sell  59  per  cent,  of  his  total  output  to  foreign  markets  at  82£  m.  per  ton  and 
be  at  no  loss,  provided  that  the  remainder  of  his  output  were  sold  at  not  less  than  105  m.  per  ton. 
So  long  as  the  export  sales  are  less  than  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  output,  he  would  make  a  profit. 

The  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  dump  his  goods  in  this  country,  not  only  without  losing  by  65 
the  process,  but  actually  increasing  his  profits  thereby,  is  brought  out  by  the  figures  supplied  by  a 
British  firm.  Last  year  they  produced  114,000  tons,  the  cost  per  ton  in  the  conditions  then 
prevalent  being  £4  15s.  Selling  this  at  an  average  price  of  £5  per  ton,  their  profit  was  £28,500. 
But  if  their  works  had  been  employed  to  their  full  capacity,  namely,  152,000  tons,  the 
cost  per  ton  would  have  been  reduced  to  £4  10s.  This  extra  production  of  38,000  tons  could  have 
been  sold  at  cost  price,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  all-round  reduction  upon  cost  of  production,  their 
profit  would  have  become  £57,000.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  could  have  sold  this  38,000  tons 


at  considerably  below  cost,  and  still  have  increased  their  profits  had  there  been  any  market  in 
which  they  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  it. 

66  In  view  of  these  conditions,   it  is,   in  our  opinion,  impossible  to  maintain  that  dumping  is   Permanence  of 
merely  a  temporary  expedient,  unprofitable  to  the  countries  which  practice  it,  and,  therefore,  certain    Dumping  if 

to  be  abandoned.     In  fact,  the  evidence  indicates  that  dumping  is  part  of  an  organised  policy.    The   are  majntajne(|. 
evidence  further  suggests  that  just  as  foreign  competition,  commencing  at  the  lower  stages    of 
production  has,  as  we  have  shown,  gradually  extended,  so  foreign  countries  must  inevitably  find 
it  profitable  to  dump  in  branch  after  branch  of  the  more  finished  manufactures  as  their  productive 
power  increases. 

(C)— THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

67  The  figures  on  which  the  following  diagram  is  based  are  given  in  the  Appendix.     They  Abnormal  number 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  number  of  unemployed  at  the  present  time  is  greater  than  at  any  time   °*  unemP|°y«('- 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  the  amount  of  employment  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of 

the  six  years. 

68  Fig.  6. — State   of    Employment  during  recent   years.     (See   Table  on  State    of    Employment  in  pig.  6. 

Appendix — Section  XIV.) 
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Loss  of  Wages. 


Deterioration 
of  Labour. 


Dumping  and  the 
state  of 
Employment. 


Practically,   all    firms   replying    to   the    Inquiry   Km-ms    insist  upon  I  In-    ini|n>rtuMce   of   this         68  COntd. 
loss  of  employment. 

The  loss  of  wages,  due  to  short  time  or  the  closing  of  works  has,  during  recent  years,  gg 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  This  fact  is  the  more  significant,  because  all  the  evidence  we  have 
received  shows  the  extreme  inconvenience  and  loss  entailed  on  manufacturers,  through  stoppages 
and  the  discharge  of  the  skilled  workmen  they  have  brought  together.  Instances  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  of  works  kept  going  for  years,  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  by  manufacturers  who.  are 
unwilling  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  organisations  they  have  created. 

Several  Witnesses  have  insisted  on  the  manner  in  which  irregularity  of  employment  70 
leads  to  a  deterioration  of  the  skill  of  the  workers.  One  important  witness,  with  a 
large  experience,  says  :  "  I  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  intermittent  employment,  there  is  a 
perceptible  deterioration  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  workpeople — a  disposition  to  become 
indifferent,  slovenly  and  careless,  when  working  short  time."  We  shall  have  to  consider,  in  a 
subsequent  report,  the  alternative  employments  open  to  Iron  and  Steel  operatives  displaced  by 
foreign  competitors,  but,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone,  no  development  of  industries  has 
taken  place,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  effective  substitute  for  those  branches  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  industry  which  have  been  lost  or  curtailed. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  those  unemployed,  or  on  short  71 
time,  must  be  attributed  directly  to  dumping.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers 
who  have  replied  to  our  Inquiry  Forms,  dumping,  during  recent  years,  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  orders  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades,  and  we  have  been  informed  of  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  in  which  inability  to  compete  with  dumping  quotations  has  been  followed 
by  short  time,  or  the  actual  closing  of  departments  of  the  works. 


Fallacy  of  Income 
Tax  Returns. 


(D) — PROFITS. 
All  the  Witnesses  we  have  examined  state  that  dumping  has    diminished    profits. 
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importation  of  dumped  goods  has  compelled  manufacturers  to  produce  on  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  profit  and  sometimes  at  a  loss  with  a  view  of  keeping  their  men  together.  We  are  informed 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  Steel  works  are  making  profits  proportionate  to  the 
capital  employed.  This  view  is,  at  first  sight,  in  conflict  with  the  Income  Tax  returns,  which 
are  frequently  quoted  to  show  a  great  increase,  during  recent  years,  in  income  derived  from  Iron 
and  Steel  works.  But  there  is  general  agreement  amongst  the  Witnesses  we  have  examined  that 
the  Income  Tax  returns  are  absolutely  fallacious  as  an  index  of  the  profits  made  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  industry.  Several  important  and  representative  firms  also  have  been  good  enough  to  place 
at  our  disposal  figures  showing  separately  the  profits  derived  from  Iron  and  Steel  and  from  Collieries 
with  which  their  Iron  and  Steel  works  are  amalgamated.  It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the 
large  profits  which  appear  in  the  Income  Tax  returns  are  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  special 
circumstances  have  operated  in  the  case  of  Iron  and  Steel  manufacturers  owning  and  working 
colleries,  and  not  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade.  In  the  returns  made  by  firms 
of  this  description  to  the  Income  Tax  authorities  the  two  sources  of  profit  are  not  separated. 


Capital  invested  in 
the   Iron   and  Steel 
industry. 


(E)— SECURITY  OP  CAPITAL. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
industry  for  a  period  of  years,  and  estimates  which  have  been  made,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  amalgamation  of  works  and  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  Iron  and  Steel  stock,  do  not  afford  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison.  The  difficulty  of 
making  an  estimate  is  also  increased  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  establishments  own  their  own 
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coal  and  iron  mines,  and,  in  some  cases,  carry  tlioir  iron  and  steel  into  the  most  highly-finished 
stages  of  manufacture,  as  boiler-making  and  general  engineering.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census,  the  capital  invested  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades  of  that  country  wan  583  million  dollars 
(122  million  £)  in  1900,  as  compared  with  380  million  dollars  (79  million  £)  in  1890,  and  235 
million  dollars  (49  million  £)  in  1880  ;  and,  although  such  figures  must  be  accepted  with  the 
greatest  caution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  far  as  they  go  a  useful  index  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  capital  hax  ilowod  into  that  industry.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  exact  calculations,  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  working 
capital  has  considerably  diminished,  and  all  the  Witnesses  we  have  examined  maintain  that  pre- 
vailing conditions  have  caused  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurity  very  unfavourable 
to  the  building  of  new  works,  the  reconstruction  or  extension  of  old  works,  and  the  introduction 
of  modern  improvements. 

(F) — EFFECT  OF  DUMPING  ON  GENERAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

74  With     the     evidence     before     us     relating    to     other    industries    directly    or    indirectly    Relation  to  other 
connected  with  Iron  and  Steel,  we  find  no  advantages  which,  in  any  real  sense,    compensate  for    Trades- 

the  disadvantages  from  which  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  suffers  through  dumping.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  replies  to  our  Inquiry  Forms,  and  other  communications  which 
have  reached  us,  manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  danger  of  depending,  in  any  way,  upon  dumped 
products.  Many  of  them  state  that  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  such  products  when  they  are  on 
the  market,  for  otherwise  they  could  not  hold  their  own  against  their  competitors.  But  they 
realise  the  danger  of  conducting  their  business  on  the  basis  of  materials  sold  at  artificially  low  prices. 
When  the  foreigners  have  captured  the  trade,  they  fear  that  prices  will  be  raised,  and  that  they 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  both  the  home  and  neutral  markets.  That  this  anticipation  is  well 
grounded,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Witnesses,  that,  after  practically  destroying  the  Wire 
Nail  industry  of  this  country,  Germany  and  United  States  manufacturers  have  agreed  on  a  price, 
at  which  wire  nails  should  be  sold  here,  of  15s.  per  ton  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  to 
any  other  country.  When  any  branch  of  manufacture  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  re-establish  it.  Other  manufacturers  feel,  that  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  at  once, 
it  will  be  their  turn  next  to  suffer  from  dumping.  Manufacturers  in  many  trades  are  naturally 
eager  to  know  what  will  be  proposed  with  regard  to  Iron  and  Steel,  but  we  do  not  find  anywhere 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  dumping.  The  general  feeling  appears  rather  to  be  that 
the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  must  be  maintained,  both  as  the  basis  of  other  important  trades,  and 
because  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Empire. 

75  We  find,  therefore,  that  dumping  is  of  the  most  widespread  character,  and  may,  summary  as  to 
contrary  to  the  view  held  by  many,  be   profitable  to  the  countries  which  practice  it ;  that,  D«mP'"g 
unless  checked,  it  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  permanent  incidents  of  trade  ;   that  it  has 

already  caused  serious  loss  of  employment  and  wages,  diminished  profits  and  brought  about 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  throughout  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  ;  and  that  there  are  no 
advantages  to  the  consumers  of  dumped  products,  which,  in  the  long  run,  can  compensate 
for  lasting  injury  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry. 


SECTION    VIII.— THE    REMEDY. 


Policy  to  be 
adopted. 


Tariff  Scheme. 


Effect  of  Tariff  on 
Prices. 


Effect  on 
Continuity  and 
Security. 


We   have  pointed  out  that,   in  the  opinion  of  Witnesses,  and  firms  replying  to  our  Inqury        76 
Forms,  there  is  no  relation  between  such  general  causes  as  natural  advantages,  technical  education, 
railway  rates,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  phenomena  associated  with  dumping,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  is  the  hisrh  tariff  system  of  foreign  countries,  combined  with  the  British  policy  of  free 
imports  which  is  the  principal  strength  of  the  export  organisations  of  our  rivals. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  conditions  we  have  described  it  is  necessary  to  rjrj 
curtail  by  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  the  advantage  which  our  foreign  rivals  now  enjoy  in  the  British 
market.  On  the  precise  duties,  however,  which  should  be  imposed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  arranged,  the  majority  of  the  firms  who  responded  to  our  inquiries  are  unwilling 
to  express  a  definite  opinion.  The  most  frequent  answer  received  to  the  question  dealing  with 
this  point  was  that  the  duties  to  be  suggested  must  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  careful 
examination  of  other  trades  and  the  general  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  country.  Suggestions, 
when  made,  ranged  from  a  moderate  average  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the 
adoption  of  a  tariff  based  upon  the  tariffs  of  those  countries  with  which  we  have  to  compete,  and 
varied  in  individual  cases.  But  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  whatever  measures  are 
ultimately  suggested  should  be  the  result  of  careful  calculation  and  business-like  ai-rangement  with 
a  view  to  effectively  securing  the  objects  in  view ;  and  the  general  view  was  that  a  moderate  scale 
of  duties  would  be  found  adequate.  Many  of  the  suggestions  received  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
While,  however,  manufacturers  showed  themselves  unwilling  to  make  definite  proposals  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the  details  relating  to  other 
industries,  we  have  received  many  valuable  explanations  of  what,  in  their  view,  would  be  likely 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  moderate  duty,  supposing  it  were  adopted. 

Effect  on  prices  in  the  Home  Market. — On    this   point  the  general  opinion  is  that  prices        yg 
would  certainly  not  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  duties,   and  that  such  rise  as   may   take    place 
would  not  be  permanent.      The  argument  of   manufacturers   is  that   the  importation  of  dumped 
goods  hampers  British  enterprise  ;   that  British  works  are  employed  far  below  their  full  capacity ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  duties,  their  production  would  be  increased. 

Effect  on  continuity  and  security  in   the  Home  Trade. — Since    the    duties    imposed    would,        rtn 
it  is  assumed,  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  present  causes  of  irregular  working  and  insecurity,  or, 
at  any  rate,  greatly  diminish  their  force,  it  follows  that  there  would  be  a  stronger  disposition  to 
invest  capital  in  laying  down  new  plant  or  building  new  works. 


Effect  on 
Economies  of 
Production. 


Effect  in  promoting  economies  of  production. — The  general  view  is  that,  having  secured 
the  home  market  from  dumping,  greater  continuity  of  working,  and,  therefore,  reduced  costs  would 
result.  The  domestic  competition  of  manufacturers  would  then  bring  prices  down,  probably  below 
their  present  level. 
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Effect  on 
Employment  and 
Wages. 


Effect  on  employment  and  wages. — Greater  continuity  of  working  involves  more  con- 
tinuous employment  and  increased  earnings.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  labour  per  ton  would 
decrease. 
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Some  manufacturers  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  those  stated  above,  and  maintain 
that  prices  would  rise  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  and  remain  at  that  level.  But  very 
few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  take  this  view.  The  vast  majority  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a  moderate  tariff  would  not  permanently  raise  prices. 


8  2  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  described  Three  principles 

in  the  foregoing  Report  can  be  dealt   with  only   by   the  combination  of  three  principles  in  the  ^     a*  British* 

arrangement  of  the  British  tariff.     We  think  there    should    be    three    grades  of  tariff,    viz.  :    The  Tariff. 
General    Tariff;    The    Preferential    Tariff;    and  The  Maximum  Tariff : — 

83  The  General  Tariff. — In  Inquiry  Form  No.  1,  we  included  a  question  asking  for  suggestions   The  General 
as  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  which  would   enable  British   manufacturers    Tariff. 

to  compete  successfully  in  those  countries.  We  received  a  large  number  of  replies  to  this 
question.  Of  the  manufacturers  who  made  definite  suggestions,  many  stated  that  what  they 
desire  is  the  abolition  of  existing  tariffs.  We  think  it  should  be  understood  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  always  be  ready  to  meet,  any  country  which  will  grant  reciprocal  treatment.  But 
foreign  countries  having  adopted  their  tariffs  for  the  express  purpose  of  safeguarding  labour  and 
fostering  their  national  industries,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  be  induced  to 
subject  those  industries  to  the  full  force  of  British  competition.  In  these  circumstances  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  General  Tariff  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties  is  necessary,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  the  increase  of  employment  and  the  maintenance  of  fair  conditions  of 
competition  with  countries  which  grant  reciprocal  treatment  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

84  The    Preferential    Tariff. — With    a    view    to    securing    freer   trade   within    the    Empire,    The  Preferential 
the    General     Tariff      should     be    subject    to     modification     in     the     case    of     the     Colonies.   Tariff. 

We  find  in  the  replies  to  our  Inquiry  Forms,  and  in  the  evidence  of  Witnesses,  a  strong  and  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Preferential  Tariffs  of  the  Colonies.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  we  should  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  encourage  trade  within  the  Empire, 
and  that  under  a  system  of  mutual  preference  we  may  anticipate  a  rapid  and  substantial  increase 
of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  Colonies. 

85  The   Maximum  Tariff. — A   Maximum   Tariff,    consisting   of   comparatively   higher   duties   The  Maximum 
than  those  of  the  General  Tariff,  will  be  necessary  in   the  case    of   countries   which  shut  out  our 

goods  by  practically  prohibitive  duties  and  refuse  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reciprocal 
treatment. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
86  Our  inquiry  has  shown :  —  Conclusions. 

(1)  That  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  of  this  country  has  declined  relatively  to 

that  of  other  countries  ; 

(2)  That  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  diminished,  while  that  to  the 

Colonies  has  increased  ; 

(3)  That,  although  our   trade   with  the    Colonies  has   increased,    the    Colonial 

market  is  increasing  nnic.h  more  rapidly,  auCK^hat  foreign  countries  are 
securing  a  growing  proportion  of  this  Colonial  trade  ; 

(4)  That  the  relative  decline  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  industry  is  not  due  to 

any  natural  British  disadvantages  or  want  of  skill  and  enterprise  on  the 
part  either  of  British  manufacturers  or  of  British  workmen  ; 

(5)  That  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and 

Germany,  having  secured  control  of  their  home  markets  by  means  o^ 


high  tariffs  ami  an  organised  system    I'm-  the   regulation   of  their   export       86  c«nl<l. 
trade,  arc  in  a  position  to  dump  their  surplus    products  upon   the   British 
and  other  markets,  irrespective  of  cosl  ; 

(G)  That  the  practice  of  clumping  could  not  be  carried  on   by  foreign  countries, 
but  for  the  British  system  of  free  imports  ; 

(7)  That  the  British  iiscal  system   should  lie   revised    in   such  a   manner  as  to 

check  this  practice,  to  maintain,  so  far  as  possible,  our  export  trade  to 
foreign  countries,  and  develop  our  Colonial  market  and  increase  the 
employment  of  the  working  classes  ; 

(8)  That  these  objects  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  system  of  tariffs  arranged 

as  follows  :— 

(A)  A    (lencral   Tariff,   consisting  of    a   low    scale    ol'    duties    for    foreign 

countries  which  admit  British  wares  on  fair  terms  ; 

(B)  A  Preferential  Tariff,  lower  than  the  (ieneral  Tariff,  for  those  of  our 

Colonies  which  give  adequate  preference  to  British  manu- 
factures, and  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  freer  trade 
within  the  British  Empire  ; 

(c)  A  Maximum  Tariff,  consisting  of  comparatively  higher  duties,  but 
subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the  level  of  the  General 
Tariff. 

Signatures  of  (Signed*)         ROBERT  G.  W.  HKKUKKT    (Olminnini).  87 

Commissioners, 

C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  (Vice-Chairman'). 

CHARLES  ALLEN.  V.  CAILLARD. 

F.  BAYNES.  J.  J.  CANDLISH. 

HY.    BlRCHENOTJGH.  H.    CHAPLIN. 

CHARLES  BOOTH.  JOHN  A.  COCKBURN. 

H.  BOSTOCK.  J.  H.  COLLS. 

S.    B.    BOULTON.  J.    G.    COLMER. 

R.  BURBIDGE.  W.  COOPER. 


The  following  paragraph  from  the  official  statement  issued  on  December  30th,  1903,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Commission)  describes  tin-  exact  position  of  Colonial  Member*  of  the  Commission  : — "  It  will  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  define  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with  regard  to  Colonial  trade, 
or  tn  make  representations  with  regard  to  the  preferences  which  the  Colonies  can  lie  asked  to  give.  In  such  arrange- 
ments as  these  (he  Colonies  are  equally  interested  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  terms  can  only  he  settled  properly 
by  negotiation;  between  the  respective  Governments  OODOemed,  l!ep:-e  ;entatives  of  the  Colonies  who  have  joined 
the  Commission  have  done  HO  on  the  undertaking  that  they  hold  '  watching  briefs,'  and  that  they  occupy  their 
positions  in  order  to  assist  with  their  advice  in  matter.-;  connected  with  the  new  tariff  as  regards  those  parts  of  the 
Umpire  of  which  they  have  special  knowledge."  Sir  George  Ryder,  re-Chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  Customs,  is  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  in  a  consultative  capacity  only,  and  has  taken  no  part  in  the  detailed  inquiry  into  special 
trades.  He  does  not,  therefore,  sign  the  report 


J.  A.  CORAH. 
JOHN  W.  DENNIS. 
CHAS.  ECKERSLEY. 
FRANCIS  ELGAR. 
CH.  ELLIOTT. 
L.  EVANS. 
G.  FLETT. 
C.  J.  FOLLETT. 
THOMAS  GALLAHER. 
V.  GIBBS. 
ALFRED  GILBEY. 
WILLIAM  J.  GOULDING. 
W.  H    GRENFELL. 
F.   L.  HARRIS. 
JOHN  M.  HARRIS. 
WM.  HARRISON. 
ALEX.  HENDERSON. 
ALFRED  HICKMAN. 
ALFRED  L    JONES. 
ARTHUR  KEEN. 
J.  J.  KESWICK. 


IVAN  LEVINSTEIN. 
W.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 

ROBT.    L.    LlTTLEJOHN. 

CHARLES  LYLE. 

A.  W.  MACONOCHIE. 

HENRY  D.  MARSHALL. 

W.  H.  MITCHELL. 

A.  MOSELY. 

A.  NOBLE. 

C.  A.  PARSONS. 

W.  PEACE. 

W.  B.  PERCEVAL. 

C.  J.  PHILLIPS. 

J.  RANK. 

R.  H.  READE. 

CECIL  CLEMENTI    SMITH. 

C.  TENNANT 

FRANCIS  TONSLEY. 

JOHN  TURNEY. 

S.  J.  WARING,  Jr. 

W.  BRIDGES  WEBB. 

W.  A.  S.  HEWINS  (Secretary). 


88  PROVISIONAL  SCALE  OF  DUTIES  FOR  GENERAL  TARIFF.  Tariff. 

The  following  provisional  scale  of  chities  for  the  General  Tariff,  in  the 
calculation  of  which  due.  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  proportion  of  labour 
involved  at  all  stages  of  manufacture,  lias  been  prepared  as  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  which,  may  hereal'ler  be  recommended  for  the  Iron  and 
Steel  industry,  when  the  inquiry  into  other  trades  and  interests  (including 
agriculture^)  lias  been  completed.  This  provisional  scale  is  concerned  onlv 
with  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry,  as  denned  in  paragraph  8  of  this  Report 

*  An  Agricultural  Committee  has  been  constituted,  and  has  made  considerable  progress  with  its  inquiry. 


88  coitUl.  and  in  the  Classification  in  the  Appendix.  The  Engineering,  Machinery, 
Shipbuilding,  and  the  Hardware,  Holloware  and  Cutlery  trades  will  be  the 
subjects  of  siibsequeut  reports. 


Description. 

Iron  Ores          ...... 

• 
Pig  Iron  ...... 

Iron  and  Steel :  Puddled  Bars,  Ingots,  Blooms,  Billets, 
Slabs,  Sheet  Bars,  Tin  Plate  Bars,  or  similar  partly 
manufactured  materials 

Rails,  Sleepers  and  Fish  Plates 

Girders,  Joists  and  Beams 

Bars,  round,  square,  flat,  and  sections  other  than  above 
enumerated 

Slit  Rods 


Wire  Rods 
Plates 

Sheets  ....... 

Nails,  Screws  and  Rivets 
Bolts  and  Nuts 
Tyres  and  Axles 
Railway  Wheels  and  Axles 
Crucible  Steel 

and  manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel  unenumerated 


Range  of  duties  expressed 
as  ad  valorem  rates.* 

Free. 

5  per  cent. 


per  cent. 


1\  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


Duties  in  110  case 
to  exceed  10  per 
cent. 


*  The  duties  are  stated  for  convenience  as  ad  valorem  rates,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  the  duties 
to  be  ultimately  recommended  by  the  Commission  will  be  ad  valorem  or  specific. 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION     IX.— RULES     OF     PROCEDURE. 

89          'I'1"1  following  Rules  of  Procedure  were  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission:—  Rulei  Of  Procedure. 

I.  The   Ordinary   Meetings   of  the'   Commission  shall  be  held   on   Wednesdays  at  3  p.m  ,  and   Thursdays 

iit  11  a.m.,  and  for  the  jiurpo.se  of  Agenda  and  Minutes,  those  two  meetings  shall  count  as  one. 

'2.  The  Chairman  mnv,  at  anv  time,  summon  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  do  so 
on  the  receipt  of  a  written  requisition  to  that  effect,  signed  by  ten  Members  of  the  Commission. 

'3.  So  far  as  may  be,  pran  Icable,  a  week  before  any  Meeting  of  the  Commission,  a  summons  shall  be  left  or 
delivered  by  post  at  the-  usual  place  of  abode  of  every  Member  of  the  Commission,  and  a  paper 
specifying  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  thereat,  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
shall,  if  practicable,  be  sent  with  the  summons.  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are  nnable  to 
attend  may  communicate  to  the  Secretary  any  points  arising  out  of  the  Agenda  they  would  wish  to 
have  considered. 

4.  Want  of  service  of  the  summons  or  Agenda  Paper  on  any  Member  of  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  Meeting. 

">.  No  business  shall  lie  transacted  at  a  Meeting  other  than  that  specified  in  the  Agenda  Paper  relating 
thereto,  except  any  matters  of  urgency  which  have  arisen  too  late  to  be  specified  in  the  Agenda 
Paper,  and  which  may  be,  brought  before  the  Commission  by  the  Chairman  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  those  present. 

6.  The  Commission  may  adjourn  a  Meeting  to  any  day  or  hour  as  it  thinks  fit. 

7.  When  a  Meeting  is  adjourned,  notice  of  the  adjourned  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to   each  Member  of  the 

Commission. 

s.  Kvf-ry  Member  attending  a  Meeting  of  the  Commission  shall  sign  his  name  in  the  attendance  book  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

9.  At  every  Meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman,  if  present,  shall  preside ;  in  his  absence  the  Vice- 

Chairman  shall  preside;  if  neither  the  Chairman  nor  the  Vice-chairman  be  present,  the  Chair  shall 
be  taken  by  such  Member  of  the  Commission  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  majority  of  those  present. 

10.  The  Chairman  7nay  make  fresh  rules,   or  vary   existing  ones,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those 

preseni,  but  a  quorum  of  ten  shall  be  necessary  for  such  procedure. 

OHDEK,     OF     BUSINESS. 

II.  The  order  of  business  at  every  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Commission  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(A)  Minutes  of  previous  Meeting. 

(B)  Statements  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission, 
(c)   Applications. 

(D)  Communications  received. 
,  (K)  Adjourned  business  other  than  reports, 

(K)   Iteports  from  Committees  (if  any). 

(G)  Communications  from  any  Committees  of  the  Commission, 
(n)  Motions  of  which  notice  has  been  given, 
(l)    Examination  of  witnesses, 
(j)   Transaction  of  urgent  business. 

MINUTES. 

ll'.  The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  shall  be  taken  as  read,  with  a  view  to  confirmation,  provided  that  a 
copy  of  the  Minutes  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Commission  at  least  48  hours 
previously. 

1  :s.  There  shall  be  no  discussion  on  the  Minutes  except  as  to  their  accuracy. 

COMMITTEES. 

1  I.  There  shall  bo  a  General  Purposes  Committee,  to  prepare  the  business  for  each  Meeting,  to  settle  the 
records  of  transactions,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the  decisions  and  directions  of  the  Commission, 

subject  to  the  Knlcs  of  Procedure. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  (iencral  Purposes  Committee,  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 
Committees,  either  general  or  special,  and  consisting  of  such  numbers  of  persons  as  the  Commission 
may  think  lit,  which,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  may  arrange 
for  the  consultation  of  experts,  the  drafting  of  forms  of  enquiry,  the  selection  of  witnesses  and  the 

preparation  of  evidence. 

III.  The  Commission  may  appoint  on  such  Committees  persons  who  are  not  Members  of  the  Commission. 

17.  The  general  reference  to  a  Committee  shall  be  specified  at  the  time  of  its  appointment,  and  may,  at  any 
time,  be  withdrawn  ur  varied  by  the  Commission,  at  its  discretion. 


riNQUIRlKS     AM)     SPECIAL     REPORTS. 

18.  The  Commission  shall,  iu  the  first  instance,  invite  members  of  the  various  trades  to  reply  to  questions 

referred  to  them  oa  form.-;  of  inqnirv  to  in1  issued  by  the  Commission.  All  such  questions  and  forms 
of  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  issued  from  the  offices  of  the 
Commission,  anil  signed  by  i  lie  Serretary. 

19.  The   Commission   may  also  invite   such   individuals   or  -us  ns  it  may  think  fit,   to  report  on 

subjects  as  to  which  it  desires  expert  opinions  or  facts  not  already  in  its  possession. 

20.  Subjects  so  refcrrefl  shall  be  carefully  defined  and  submitted  to  tin;  Commil!  i»n  for  approval. 

21.  The  (lencral  Purposes  Coniniiilee  shall  make,  arrangements  for  reports,  verlmllui  or  condensed,  of  the 

proceedings  or  resolutions  of  the  Commission  and  Commit  i  ec- .  :>nd  shall  decide,  after  consulting  (if 
necessary)  the  ( 'oiamisMon,  oi-  any  Wit  nesa  directly  concerned,  as  to  the  publication,  or  otherwise,  of 
such  reports  or  any  portion  of  them. 

WITNESSES. 

22.  Witnesses  shall  be  informed  in  general  terms  of  the  subject  upon  which  their  evidence  is  desired  at  the 

time  when  they  are  invited  to  give  evidence,  anil,  if  practicable,  a  fortnight  before  they  are  to 
appear  they  shall  receive  a  detailed  statement  of  the  qnestions  it  is  desired  10  submit  to  them, 
with  a  request  to  furnish,  as  early  as  possible,  a  general  statement  of  the  evidence  they  will  be 
prepared  to  give. 

23.  The  examination  in  chief  of  a  witness   shall  be  conducted  by  the   Chairman  of  the  Meeting,  or  by  such 

Member  or  Members  of  the  Commission  as  lie  may  invite  to  conduct  it.  The  decision,  whether 
any  question  is  a  right  and  proper  one  to  be  put  to  any  Witness,  shall  resr  with  the  Chairman. 

24.  Information,  whether  written  or  oral,  given  to  the  Commission  by  Witnesses  shall  be  treated  as  of  a 

confidential  nature  when  they  so  desire  it. 

25.  Witnesses  shall  be  invited  to  give  evidence  irrespective  of  their  views  on  Tariff  Reform. 


SECTION     X.— FORMS     OF    INQUIRY. 

90  FOKM  No.   1  (IssrED  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS).  Form  No.  1  (Manu- 

7,  VICTOB.A  STRKKT.  LONDOK,  S.W.,  faclurers  8«nera"y) 

January  30lh,  1904. 

DKAU  SIK, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  In  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
hy  answering  the  question  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  frauifil  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  preliminary  information  which  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  more  detailed  inquiry  which  will  be  conducted 
by  means  of  Special  Forms  and  the  examination  of  Witnesses. 

Copies  of  (h'.>  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When  the  answers 
aro  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  lie  tabulated  in  the  OIHees  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  till  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  that  your  name  should  be  disclosed,  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  given  information  \\ill  lie  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  8.  HEWINS,  Secretary  to  the   Commission. 

<!.':ieral   Form  of  Inquiry   for   Manufacturers.  —  Preliminary  Question's  only. 

Tlie  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  UomnUMJOt)  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Every 
I'irm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department  of  the 
Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  Commission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  lie  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  tilled  up  and  returned  in  the  accompanying  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested  that  you  will  answer  as  many 
as  you  can. 

I. — State  the  nature  of  your  trade  or  trades,  and  whether  your  sales  arc  for  the  («)  home,  (6)  foreign  — ' 

or 
(«)  the  colonial  markets  :  — 

II. — What  was  the  weekly  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  you  during    1903,    distinguishing,    if 

:>le,   men   from    women  and  children  ? 


Men. 


Women  and  Children. 


Total. 


III. — What  are  the  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  for  the  home  trade  in  respect    to    which    you 
experience  foreign  competition  ? 

IV. — Are  any  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  you  imported  into  this  country  below  your  cost  price  1 
If  so,  please  state  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Description  of  Articles. 


V.  — Have  you  any  information  leading  you  to  conclude  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  upon  the 
British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin  ?  If  so,  please  state  particulars 
as  far  as  you  c;in,. 

M- — Is  your  trade  subject  to  adverse  competition  from  foreign  countries  in  consequence-  of  any  difference 
in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  hours  of  labour,  or  in  other  respects  ?  If  so,  please  give  such  particulars  as  you  can. 

VII. — Has  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  ?  If 
so,  please  state  your  experience. 

VIII. — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete  successfully 
within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  .' 


Description 

of 

Commodity. 

Country. 

Present 

Tariff. 

Suggested 

Reduction. 

IX. — What  is  your  experience  in  respect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  in  your  trade? 

X. — Do  you  sutler  any  disadvantages  from  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Laws  or  Registration  Laws  in  other 
countries  '!  If  so,  please  state  particulars. 

XI.— Please  state  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  any  further  detailed  information 
and,  if  so,  on  what  subjects  '! 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised    Representative) — 

Address 
1  liefore  signing,  see  next  page.] 

If  you  wish  the  fact  that  you  have  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 
as  confidential,  please  sign  here  only,  and  not  on  preceding  page.  In  that  ease,  this  page,  bearing  the  name 
of  your  firm,  will  be  torn  oil'  and  filed  as  soon  as  the  Form  is  returned  to  the  oflices  of  the  Commission. 

Name  of  Firm 
Adi  i  > 

C    1 


FORM  No.  2  (ISSUED  TO  MERCHANTS).  91 

*  Accompanied  with  a  letter  and  instructions  similar  in  terms  to   \o.   1. 
1. — What  are  the  principal  goods  in  which  you  deal  ? 

2. — If  you  are  an  importer,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  import,  and  from  what  Countries? 
3. — If  you  are  an  exporter,  please  state  the  principal  goods  you  export,  and  to  what   i •cmntrii-s  '.' 
4. — What  is  the  approximate  percentage,  by  value,  of  your  total  turnover  for  the  year  1903.  which  is — 

Approximate     1'erccntage. 
(a)  Imported  by  you  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(6)  Imported  by  you  and  subsequently  sent  abroad  ? 

(c)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sold  there  ? 

(d)  Obtained  by  you  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  sent  abroad  '! 

6. — If  these  proportions  show  considerable  variations  in  recent  years,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

6.— What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  exports  is  directed  to  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

7. — What  proportion,  if  any,  of  your  total  imports  comes  from  British  Possessions,  and  if  this  part  of  your 
trade  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  please  give  details  and  explanations. 

8. — Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-made  goods  to  Hritish-madc  goods  in  any  branch  of  your  trade  increasing 
or  diminishing  ?  If  so,'please  say  to  what  extent,  and  give  reasons  for  the  change,  if  yon  caii. 

9. — Please  give  any  instances  of  loss  or  partial  loss  of  any  foreign  markets  through  the  operation  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  Regulations. 

10. — What  general  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Customs  Regulations  and  Tariffs 
of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  your  principal  trade,  is  carried  on  ? 

11. — What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  Preferential  Tariffs— («)  colonial,  (i)  other  '.' 

12. — What  is  your  practical  business  experience  as  to  the  working  and  value  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  in  regard  to  your  industry  ? 

13. — Has  the  growth  of  combinations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries  affected 
your  business  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? 

14. — Is  it  within  your  experience  that  foreign  traders  are  injuring  your  trade  by  disposing  of  their  goods 
in  any  of  your  markets  at  a  less  price  than  they  obtain  for  similar  goods  "in  their  home  markets  ?  If  so,  please 
give  particulars  as  far  as  you  can. 

1">. — Please  give  any  information  you  have  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the  differentiation  in  foreign 
countries  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  countries  '! 

16. — Has  there  been  any  change  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  of  your  exports  of  semi-manufactured  to 
fully-manufactured  goods,  and  to  what  reasons  do  you  attribute  any  change  that  has  occurred  t 

Name  of  firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative) — * 

Address 
*  Confidential  signature,  if  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  No.   1. 

Form  No.  4  (Iron  and  FORM  No.  4  (ISSUED  TO  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURERS).  92 

Steel  Manufacturers). 

7,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  desired  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ask  you  to  assist  the  Inquiry  they  have  undertaken 
by  answering  the  questions  on  the  enclosed  Form.  The  questions  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  relating  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades,  supplementary  to  that  which  lias  been  already  furnished  to  the 
Commission  in  response  to  the  General  Form  issued  to  Manufacturers. 

Copies  on  the  enclosed  Form  are  being  sent  to  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  When 
the  answers  are  received,  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  tabulated  in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Works,  please  fill  in  one  Form  for  each  Works.  Additional  Forms  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 

The  fact  that  you  have  given  information  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  S.  HKWINS,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Form  of  Inquiry  for  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers. — Questions  supplementary  to  Form  No.  1. 

The  information  asked  for  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will,  if  desired,  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 
Every  Firm  which  replies  to  this  application  will  be  identified  by  a  number  registered  in  the  Indexing  Department 
of  the  Commission.  By  this  system  absolute  secrecy  is  assured  ;  and  no  member  of  the  ( 'ommission  will  be  informed 
of  the  source  of  the  details  supplied  unless  permission  be  given  (see  last  page).  The  Commission  request  that  this 
Form  may  be  filled  up  and  returned  in 'the  accompanying  envelope,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  Secretary, 
Tariff  Commission,  7,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  If  not  prepared  to  answer  all  the  questions,  it  is  requested' 
that  you  will  answer  as  many  as  you  can. 

1. — What  was  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  total  annual  sales  during  each  of  the  following  five  years 
for  the  (a)  home,  (6)  foreign  (r.)  colonial  markets  respectively  ? 


Year. 


I '.Mill 

Him 

MM)-.' 


Home. 


Percentage. 
Foreign. 


Colonial. 


of  the 


f°r  the  Iast 


Year. 


Total  Sales. 


189!) 
1900 

MtOl 
I  •.>!}•> 


£        a.        d. 


8  production  for  tho 
in  will  be  considered 


your 


Description  of  Materials. 


Present  Country  of  Origin. 


other 


foreign 

°f  ^  Wa6es'  <6)  local  rates- 


Amount. 

\\  ayes 
Local  Rates 

Coal,  other  Fuel  or  Motive  Power 

' 


of  local  rates  upon  businesses  similar 
current  in  your  district  ? 
similar  to  those  you 


Description  of  Articles. 


Suggested  Duty. 


to 


"  -  at 


is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Colonial  or  other  Preferential  Tariffs  ? 
and,  if  so^n1^atSlutbj±.ther  ^  W°U'd  be  Wi"ing  tO  furni8h  tO  the  Commis«ion  any  further  detailed  information, 

Name  of  Firm  (to  be  signed  by  authorised  Representative)— 

Address 

(Before  signing  see  next  page.) 
fident  pleal'e  sf™  K  y°!'  have,  furnished  the  Commission  with  the  foregoing  information  to  be  considered 

p  the  name-°f  your 


Address 


Name  of  Firm 
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Witnesses.  13/4/04. 

I. — District  and  Branch  of  Trade  represents]. 

1.  What  is  flu-  name  and  address  of  the  (inn  with  which  yon  arc  cmmcctcil  .' 

2.  On  what  branch,  or  branches,  of  the  Iron  and   Steel   industry  can  you  give  evidence  to  the 
Commission  ? 

3.  Have  you,  through  your  firm,  any  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  trading  abroad 
— i.e.,  in  foreign  countries  or  the  Colonies — against  which  you  have  to  contend  Y 

II.— State  of  Trade  in  Witness's   District. 

4.  Has  the  volume  of  the  business  done  by  the  Iron  and   Steel    industry  in  your  district 
increased  or  decreased   in   recent  years  ? 

5.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  fluctuations,  if  any  have  occurred,  of  business 
done  by  your  trade  in  your  district  with  (a)  Foreign  countries  ;    (/;)  The  Colonies  ;    and   (c)  The 
British  possessions  ? 

6.  Have  total  net  profits  in  your  trade  in  your  district  increased  or  diminished  in  recent  years 
in  relation  to  turnover  ? 

7.  Have  any  special  branches  of  your  trade,  become  more  or  less  remunerative  in  recent  years  ? 

8.  Has  the  trade  in  such  branches  increased  in   volume  ? 

9.  What  has   been  your  experience  regarding  the  amount   and  continuity  of  employment  in 
your  trade  and  district  in  recent  years  '! 

10.  Has  the  rate  of  earnings  in  your  district  and  trade  increased,  or  diminished,  or  altered, 
in  any  way  in  recent  years  ? 

11.  On  the  whole  do  you  consider  that   the  state  of  your  trade  in  your  district   has  been 
satisfactory  or  otherwise  y 

12.  Can  you  state  about  what  time  any  changes  referred  to  first  manifested  themselves  ? 

III. — Causes  of  Improvement  or  Deterioration. 

13.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of  trade  in  your  district  ? 

IV.- — Difficulties  or  Advantages  in  the  Supply  of  Raw  Material  and  Geographical  position. 

14.  From  what  source  do  you  obtain  your  supply  of  iron  ore  ? 

15.  What  is  the  average  distance  which  such  ores  have  to  be  conveyed  to  your  district,  and 
by  what  routes  ? 

10.   Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  extraction  of  ore  in  this  country, 
United  States,  Germany,  &c.  ? 

17.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  these  differences  : — (a)  Wages  ;     (I)  Depth  of  workings  ; 
(c)  Modern  machinery  ? 

18.  Have   you   any   information   as   to   the   relative   advantages   possessed   by   the   countries 
mentioned  in  Question  lt>,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  ores  mined  there  ? 

19.  What  is  the  average  cost  in  freightage  per  ton  of  ore   from  the  mines  in  your  district  ? 

20.  What  advantages  do  you  consider  the  American  trade  to  possess  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  Syndicates  controlling  the  supplies  of  ore  ? 

21.  What  is  the  average  distance  which  your  supply  of  suitable  coking  coal  has  to  be  conveyed  ? 

22.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  comparative  costs  at  works  of  suitable  coals  in  your 
district,  and  in  other  countries  ? 

23.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  Colonial  iron  ores  ? 

V. — Foreign  Railway  Rates  and  Organisation  of  Transport  by  Land  and  Water. 

'24.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates  in 
this  and  other  countries  ? 

25.  Does  your  trade  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  preferential  railway  rates  adopted  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

26.  Do  transport  rates  by  land  or  water  bear  more  heavily  on  your  business  than  in  other 
countries  '1 

27.- — Can  you  say  what  is  the  average  burden  borne  by  each  ton  of,  say,  steel  billets  for  transport 
from  your  works  to  the  port  of  shipment  ? 

28.  Has  the  railway  organisation  in  connection  with   the  great  steel  combines  in  America 
affected  your  trade  ? 

VI. — Return  Freights  and  the  Colonies. 

20.  Arc  you  aware  if  any  of  our  Colonies  possess  suitable  iron  ore  which  could  be  employed 

by  yon  '.' 

30.  Would   111"  development   of  trade  in  these  ores,  thus  securing  a  valuable  return  freight, 
facilitate  your  trade   v.  itii   them  V 

31.  Do  yon  eon:  idcr  that   the  expansion  of  British  exports  and  manufactures  to  the  Colonies 
which  might   be  indimd   by  preferential  tariffs  would  overcome  the  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  in 
regard  to  return  freights  ? 


VII.-   P  'i:,rd   as  compared   with    I'oreiVn   <'uun1riei. 

32.  Can  you  explain  the  OftUSei  which  liavc  Icil  to  tin-  disproportion  which  exists  ill  this  country 
and  in  Germany  and  the  I'nitcd  States  between  the  jn-oductioii  of  steel  by  tlio  Bessemer  and  Open 
Hearth   processes  ? 

VIII. — Kelativc  conditions  of  different  branches  of  the  Iron  and   Steel  Trade. 

33.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  especially  of  the  finished  iron  trade  ': 

IX. — British  and  Foreign   methods  of  Finance  nnd   Accounting. 

154.  Have  you  any  information  upon  t!  methods  adopted  in  this  country  and  in 

the  United  States  for  the  raising  of  capital  ? 

.'{">.  Do  you  consider  that  the  common  piveticc  in  this  country  of  issuing  debentures  in  front 
of  fully  paid  up  Ordinary  and  '<  ecnlrasled  with  Debentures  only,  or  in  front  of 

fully  paid  Preference  shares  only,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  United  States,  or  the  method  of  securing 
loans  from  Hanks  in  Germany,  facilitates  the  conduct  of  business  in  a  large  concern  ? 

:!(>.  Have  you  any  information  enabling  you  to  compare  the  burden  of  Administration  charges, 
such  as  rents,  commissions,  salaries.  &<•.,  in  this  country,  with  other  countries  ? 

37.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  local  rates  in  its 
relation  to  prime  cost  in  this  and  other  countries  ? 

38.  Do  you  consider  that  the  systems  of  checking  used  in  the  shops  and  the  general  methods 
of  accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at  are,  in  foreign  countries,  superior  to  that 
adopted  here  ? 

X. — Importance  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Training  and  Higher  Education  of  all  Grades. 

39.  Do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  Technical  and  Commercial  and  Higher 
Education  generally  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries? 

XI. — Causes  of  Amalgamation. 

40.  Have  you  any  information  bearing  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  amalgamations 
of  large  concerns  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries  ?     Whether  amalga- 
mations could  have  existed  without  a  tariff  ? 

41.  Do  you  consider  that  these  amalgamations   have  been  desired  to  secure  the   sole  control 
of  the  elements  of  production,  e.g.,  mines,  railways-,  ships,  &c.  ? 

42.  Or  do  you  consider  that  their  existence  is  due  entirely  to  the  desire  to  promote  economies 
of  production  by  continuous  running  and  large  scale  productions  ? 

XII. — Proportion  of  different  Elements  of  Cost. 

4.'i.  How  far  do  the  figures  supplied  relating  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of 
cost  apply  to  the  practice  in  this  country  ? 

XIII. — Relative  Cost  of  Production  in  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries. 

44.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  figures  supplied  bear  upon  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country  and  others  are  accurate  ? 

XIV. — Experience  of  different  forms  of  Foreign  Competition. 

What  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  arising  from  the  effect  of  trusts,  kartells,  &c.,  or 
bounties  (dumping):  whether  also  their  system  of  commercial  travelling  is  superior  (see 
Consular  reports). 

XV.— Effect  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariffs. 

(a)  The  obstructive  effect  of  tariffs. 

(b)  How  far  foreign  tariffs  tend  to    the  efficiency  of    production  in  foreign  countries  by  securing  the 

home    market. 

(c)  How  far  the  Free  Trade  policy  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  success  of   the.  Tariff   policy   of 

foreign  competitors. 

(d)  How  far  the  Tariff  policy  of  foreign  competitors  promotes    continuity  in  running  and  the   general 

efficiency  of  organisation  of  the  industry. 

XVI. — Conditions  of  fair  Competition. 

XVII.— Rates  of  Duty  suggested. 

[Qu  cut  ions  arising  out  of  the  Forms.] 

XVIII. — Incidence  of  Duties. 

(a)  Necessity  of  getting  some  measure  of  the  volume  of  external  and  internal  trade. 

(b)  Possibilities  of  expansion  of  the  British  home  trade. 
XIX. — Effect  of  such  Duties  on  Prices. 

XX. — Possibilities  of  expansion. 

XXI. — Experience  of  Colonial  Preference 

XXII. — Decimal  system. 


SECTION    XII.— MEMORANDA. 


(A)  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY. 

A  valuable  and  thoroughly  comprehensive  account  of  the  present  position  of  (he  Iron  and  Steel  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  contained  in  a  series  of  three  lengthy  articles  published  hi  "  Sohmoller'a  Jahrbueh"  for 
1903  and  1904,  by  HERR  L.  GUEK,  on  which  the  following  very  brief  summary  is  ba 

Mr.  Glier  commences  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  complicated  series  of  event  and  commercial  stumbles 
between  rival  steel  companies,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  famous  Steel  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,  controlling,  under  the  same  administration,  all  the  p:  production — from  the  mining  of  the  eoal 

and  ore  to  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  tubes — and  of  the  transport  and  ultimate  distribution  of    their   materials 
and    products.      So   great    has    been    the    influence    of   this    Corporation,    that,    i'  I.    no  concern  could 

contemplate  the  making  of  wire  or  tubes  unless  it  is  prepared  to  make  its  own  sheet,  and  even  it:,  own  pig  iron. 


94 


Or'o'n  nf  fhi>  United  -^ne  ^n'te('  States  Steel  Corporation  resulted   from  the  amalgamation  of  a   number  of  small  trusts 

StatS  Steel  occurred  in  three  well  marked  stages.      First,  seven  companies  with  a  capita!  of  .ni.~>1l».00i>   in   preferred 

Corporation. 


Rail  Association. 


The  Beam  Pool. 


Mesaba  Range 
Ore  Pool. 


Carnegie- 
Rockefeller  Deal. 


and 
and 

£48,000,000  in  common  stock,  combined  and  obtained  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  n   .Mr.  Carnct'ie's 

interest  in  the  Carnegie  Company;  two  other  companies  with  an  ag^re^ate  capital  of  about  13  million  sterling 
joined  subsequently.  The  relations  of  the  Corporation  with  the  various  companies  which  it  absorbed,  and  which 
these  had  in  turn  previously  acquired,  is  explained  in  the  appended  tree  : — 

United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

I 


Federal  Steel  Co. 


Carnegie  Co. 


jf  Minnesota  Iron  Co. 

I 


I 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 


I 

Duluth  and  Iron 
Range  Railway. 


Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co. 

I 

Metropolitan 
Iron  and    Land 
Co. 


Minnesota  Chicago  Lake 

Steamship  Shore  and  En. 

Co.  Railway  Co. 

Joliet  and  Blue 
Island  Railway 
Co. 

Mr.  Glier  next  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  earlier  trusts  which  had  existed  in  the  I'nited  Slates. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  association  in  the  industry  was  the  Hail  Association.  In  1887  the  Rail 
Pool  was  formed,  consisting  of  13  members  with  shares  or  allotments  ranging  from  1|  to  13J  per  cent.  (Carnegie), 
the  articles  of  association  binding  them  to  restrict  their  sales  and  the  product  of  steel  rails  of  50  Ibs.  and  upward* 
to  their  allotments.  The  sales  of  the  Pool  amounted  to  12.000,000  tons  in  1888.  Considerable  developments  followed 
in  1880,  when  the  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Companies  absorbed  parts  of  the  Trust  and  reduced  the  membership  to  nine, 
increasing  their  respective  allotments  to  21  and  31'6  per  cent.  Further  absorptions  followed  in  1890.  rcsult.inu'  in  the 
combined  allotments  of  these  two  Companies  being  raised  to  59  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  t  iiiie  a  penalty  clause  of  (is. 
per  ton,  for  each  ton  sold  above  the  allotment  percentage,  appeared  for  the  tirst  time.  This  pool  broke  in  )S!I2  in 
consequence  of  the  Carnegie  and  Illinois  Companies  claiming  a  higher  allotment,  and  the  former  Company  wishing 
to  be  relieved  from  an  aureement  with  regard  to  price.  This  last  had  been  a  considerable  cause  of  friction,  and 
had  led  to  many  glaring  evasions. 

The  Beam  Pool  was  dissolved  in  1S92  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Carnegie,  whose  Company  was 
then  able  to  produce  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  pool  had  to  divide. 

The  discovery,  in  1891,  of  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  number  of  mining  companies  for  their  exploitation.  In  1S93  an  amalgamation  of  the  mining  and  transport 
interests  followed,  and  Rockefeller,  the  owner  of  the  richest  mine  and  of  a  steamship  and  railway  line,  joined  the 
syndicate.  The  policy  of  the  syndicate  aimed  at  maintaining  a  standard  of  prices  which  should  preclude  the 
possibility  of  competition  by  the  deep  hard  ore  mines.  Rockefeller's  means  enabled  him  to  go  on  mining  and  trans- 
porting his  ore  to  Cleveland,  where  large  stocks  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  to  be  used  av.ain-1  all  atte.npts  at 
raising  prices. 

The  price  of  Mesaba  ore  at    the   mines  fell   from  10s.  3d.  per  ton  in  1892.  to  :!s.  in  1MU,  and  -: I  at  ~i  .  !id. 

in  1901,  as  compared  with  9s.  '2d.,  5s.  Cxi.,  and  9s.  l!d.  roped  ivc!\ ,  for  the  average  prices  'n  Michigan  during  the 
same  years.  Lake  Angeline  ore,  one  of  the  best  Bessemer  ores,  fell  from  t'l  (Is.  '2\i\.  in  IS!!:.',  to  I2s.  Id.  in  IS95. 
Such  falls  in  prices  led  to  the  extinction  of  many  of  these  mining  companies,  and  were  acquired  l>\-  Rockefeller 
or  Carnegie.  A  pool  was  formed — known  as  the  Mesaba  Ranue  Ore  Pool  agreeing  to  an  output  of  10i  million 
tons,  and  having  for  its  main  object  the  prevention  of  prices  hem",  kepi  down  by  Rockefeller.  Carnegie  then 
concluded  his  famous  "  deal  "  with  Rockefeller,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  that,  the  latter  should  not  act  ivelv 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  purchase  price  was  .t  1^5.000  in  cash,  and  a  royalty  of  25 
cents  per  ton.  In  return  Carnegie,  owning  five-sixths  of  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  undertook  to  sell  none  of  that 
ore,  and  bound  himself  in  severe  freight,  contracts.  Carnegie  thus  became  possessed  of  the  best  Bessemer  ore  in 
the  States  (iron  64'18.  phosphorus  0*043),  delivered  at  his  Pitt-bur:.'  works  at  12s.  Id.  per  ton.  He  now  had  the 
cheapest  coke  (through  the  Frick  Coke  Co.).  the  best  organised  works,  an  excellent  geographical  situation,  both  for 
railway  and  canal  communication,  and  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  renounce  the  Rail  Pool  ami  ignore  the 
Iron  Association. 
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The  writer  of  these  articles  nevt  goes  on  to  rerount  the  result  of  this  dominating  control  by  Carnegie, 
\\itli  the  consequence  of  the  absorption  in  a  single;  trust. 

100  ''''"'  I'"'"1'1'  trust    movement  began  ;M   ]  s'IS.       The  first  impulse  in  this  direction  was  given  ill    ISS!)  by  the    Illinois  Stee! 
combination  of  two  Chicago  steel  companies  and  a  rolling  mill.      From  this  beginn.  .g  the  lllin<  Company. 

ipany,  '.be  founders  of  which — actuated.  probably,  by  (ears  of  the  la\v — repudiated  all  surest  ions  of  a  tru.st, 
and  claimed  for  the  new  ventine  a  purely  business  undertaking  on  an  extended  ha -is.       Shares  were  allotted  only 

to  the  extent  of  the  actual  assets  ;    no  allowance  was  mad  •  I'oi "IwiM  ;    and  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  division 

of  stock  into  preference  and  common  shares,  The  new  Company  possessed  15  furnaces,  4  steel  works,  and  nine 
converters;  gave  employment  to  10,000  men;  and  mils  formed  the  staple  manufacture.  The  Illinois  Company 
proved  commercially  successful  during  I  lie  early  ni.  taring  cash  dividends  of  5  p'T  cent,  per  annum  in 

1S92  and  IX'.tli,  and  a  bonus  of  I.'!.',  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year.  Though  the  output  did  not  reach  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  works,  yet  even  then  it  exceeded  that  of  most  European  countries.  In  1893,  the  United  States 
passed  through  a  very  seven1  crisis,  entailing  a  reduction  of  el  >  the  Illinois  Company's  works  of  50  per 

cent.,  and  of  wages  of  24  per  cent.  Carnegie  believed,  in  keeping  his  works  going  at  all  costs,  and  accepted  orders 
regardless  of  prices.  This  policy  the  Illinois  Company  imitated  to  a  small  e.\tcnt. 

A  change  followed  when  J.  W.  Gates  assumed  the  leadership  in  1895,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  Company 
showed  considerable  fluctuations,  and  for  the  nine  years  previous  to  1898,  when  the  Illinois  joined  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  the  average  profits  amounted  to  not  moie  than  4  per  cent.,  and  even  this  had,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
received  in  cash.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  if  the  Illinois  Company  had  owned  their  own  mines,  a  better  tale 
might  have  been  told. 

The  price  of  ore  is,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  fixed  early  in  the  year  for  delivery  during  the  navigation 
season  (May — November),  and  this  price  is  maintained  throughout  the  year.  Steel  companies  have  consequently 
to  accumulate  stocks  of  ore  in  November  to  last  them  until  May,  at-  prices  fixed  in  the  preceding  January,  while  their 
own  goods  arc  subject  to  fluctuating  prices.  On  this  account  alone,  the  Illinois  wrote  oil',  in  1893,  over  £300,000. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  trusts  in  the  United  States  are  summarised  by  Mr.  Glier,  as  follows  : — 

101  (A)  The  pools  in  heavy  goods  had  been  failures.     Carnegie  had,  in  turn,  destroyed  them  all;    without    Causes  tending  to 
him  no  such  combination  could  exist.     Individual  concerns  were  therefore  driven  to  follow  his  example.       formation  of  Trusts. 

(B)  Other  branches  of  the  industry  had  a  similar  history.  In  1890.  the  I'niied  Stales  had  not  yet 
produced  a  single  ton  of  tin  plate  ;  the  production  in  1894,  189(i,  1888,  was  74,2(>0,  10(i,3<>2,  and  32<>,9I5  tons 
respectively.  The  output  threatened  to  exceed  the  demand,  and  prices  fell  accordingly  (from  18s.  IJd.  per 
case  to  lls.  5  Jd.  in  10  years).  One  company  could  not  control  all  the  resources  and  processes  of  production, 
but  a  dozen  or  so  could,  and  consolidations,  similar  to  those  already  described,  naturally  followed. 

(c)  In  the  United  States  most  business  concerns  are  in  the  form  of  companies,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
business  fluctuations  few  individuals  care  to  incur  heavy  liabilities,  and  the  shares  are  often  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands.  Control  is  thus  easily  attained.  The  same  individuals  arc  often  the  directors  of  several 
companies.  Add  to  this  the  activity  of  the  American  people,  the  low  priced  shares,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  change  hands,  and  we  have  a  scries  of  facts  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

(D)  Legislation  also  hastened  the  movement.     The  Sherman  Act  had  declared  that  "  Every  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint,  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  or  with  foreign  nations  is  illegal."     Consequently  no  member  of  a  pool  could  bind  another, 
and  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  any  one  of  the  agreements  on  prices  were  ever  loyally  adhered  to. 

(E)  Then  there  are  characteristics  in  the  industry  itself  tending  towards  the  same  end.     There  is  a 
certain  uniformity  in  its  products  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  changes  of  fashion  or  taste,  and  business  is  always  done 
in  large  quantities. 

The  Moore  group  of  trusts  consists  of  five  distinct  combines  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  semi-finished    The  Moore  Group. 
products.      Four  of  these  are  now  absorbed  in  the  larger  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  fifth  will  no  doubt 
follow  shortly.      The  first  of  these  is  the  American  Tinplate  Company,  which  comprises  95  per  cent,  of  the  American    American  Tiuplate 
Tinplate    Manufacturers,  and  has  a  capital  of    $18,000,000  in  preference  and  $28,000,000  in  common  stock.      It   Company. 
contains  23  companies,  having  250  mills. 

The  second   of  these  combines  is  the  National  Steel  Company,   which  consists  of  eight  works,  producing    The  National  Steel 
133,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  1SO,000  tons  of  steel  per  month.    They  control  three  iron  mines,  purchased  a  coalfield    Company. 
of   1,200  acres,    and    formed   a  coke  company.      This  company  manufactured  only  semi-finished  products,  none 
of  which  found  its  way  to  the  consumers.      They  had  practically  but  three  customers,  all  closely  allied  to  them. 
Of  the   15  directors  of  companies  in  the  tinplate  and  steel  combines,  nine  were  identical,  giving  them  a  three- 
lift  bs  majority  in  each  concern. 

The  third  combine  comprises  eight  companies,  and  is  controlled  by  15  directors,  nine  of  whom  were  on  the    The  American 
d  of  either  of  the  first  two,  or  both.      They  made  hoops,  bands,  cotton  ties,  &c.,  purchasing  their  raw  material    Steel   Hoop 
from  the  National  Steel  Company.  Company. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  which  Moore  fixed  for  sheet  bars,  the  American  rolling  mill  owners  combined    Tt!3  American 
in   1900.       Twenty-one  companies,  owning   155   mills,  joined   the  American  Steel  Sheet   Company.       In    1902    the    Steel  Sheet 
number  of  mills  had  increased  to  104.  of  which  48  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg.      The  capital  of  the    Company. 
new  company  was   s2i  1,000,000.  of  which   $10,000,000  was  reserved  for  the    purchase   of    new   concerns.      This 
important  combination  had   (he  effect   of  securing  to  the  National  Steel  Company  the  control  of  the  entire  steel 
production,  and  to  these  companies  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  materials  they  required. 

In  each  of  'lie  above  four  companies — commonly  known  as  the  "  Big  Four  " — a  clear  division  was  maintained, 
and  the  market  of  each  was  reserved  and  not  interfered  with.  Of  the  60  seats  on  the  four  directorates,  no  less 
than  40  were  filled  by  12  individuals. 

107  '''he  fifth  company  in  the  Moore1  Group  was  the  American  Can  Company.       This  comprised  S5  per  cent,  of    The  CannerS. 

the  eanners,  and  had  a  capital  of  844,000,000.  Directors  of  the  "Big  Four"  secured  12  out  of  the  20  places  on  the 
new  directorate,  and  in  all  the  five  companies,  nine  individuals  filled  41  seats  out  of  a  total  of  80.  The  total  capital 
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of  the  .Moore  Group  amounted  to   S|-_!3.000,000  in  preference  and    si  CJ.WO.OIIO  in  coiniuon    slock.       Allowing  for  IQT  COtltd 

"  wateriti'.'.."    il  lained    :'    net    capital    of    XllMl.lhllUNMI.        Thou'jh    each   concern    w,\s 

independent,  the  closest    uni"n  subsisted   i  eem.        Perl,  i    vailed  simony   llie   members  of  the 

iation.       Each  directorate  knew    precisely  the  wants  of  the  oilier,  and  worked  into  its  hands. 

In  hi.'.  Beoond  art ;.  !e.  Mr.  <  ',\\<  ;  he  complicated  (.IIP..!  •  liv  in.  -MIS  of  wliieh  the  American  108 

trials  are  financed.  He  points  out.  in  the  first  place,  that  the  I'nited  Slat-;  Si.'il  Corporation  has  adopted 
a  conservative  policy,  and  despite  its  over-capitalisation.  Im-i  refrained  from  raising  prices.  It  resisted  the 
temptation  to  raise  prices,  j.ml  has  generally  sought  salvation  in  increased  production. 

It  is  explained  that   the  question  of  over-cap:  litres  round   I!  '.  only.       As  a  ride,  109 

not  a  doll:i.  paid  up  on  the  common  shares,  ami  no  log  •  would   he  ta  ere  decimated  or  entirely 

written  off,  though  the  outcry  against  such  a  proce' "  Bftl  foundation, 

merely  representing  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profits  in  a  good  year,  but  not  until  'in!  preferred  obligations 

have  been  discharged.  Hence  it  would  be  fallacious  to  estimate  the  capital  of  any  \nieriean  concern  by  adding 
the  preference  and  common  stock  together.  Common  stock  merely  rep  :  amount  of  goodwill,  and 

hardly  ever  any  real  assets.       When  business  is  brisk,  common    Btoi  :.  I  dividend  ;    in    times   of  depression 

they  become  mere  paper.      Tin  ;>1  the  fact  that  it  is  impo  rive  profits  from  a  non- 

existent capital,  especially  as  competition  prevents  them  demanding  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods.  The  cry 
of  over-capitalisation  of  the  trusts  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  ;-'.  tor,  and  presses 

the  "  wuter "  out  again. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  over-*  the  American  exporting  capacity.  11Q 

No  one  expects  that  the  Steel  Corporation  will  pay  a  dividend  on  its  common  stock  every  year.  Americans  are 
not  unaccustomed  to  dividendless  years,  as  for  instance,  in  the  period  IWNi-S,  yet  the  exports  increased  enormously. 
A  revival  of  trade  after  a  period  of  crisis  often  enables  a  company  to  make  good  tli  i  years.  The  same 

conclusion,  vi/...  that  over  •  ion  does  not  diminish  exports,  is  forced  upon  as  by  the  (ate  of  those  who  hoped 

to  compete  with  wire,  tinplate,  and  slice!  steel  companies.  They  had  hoped  that  the  "  watered  "  stock  would 
compel  trusts  to  carefully  protect  their  whole  industry,  but  in  lllOi:  the  trusts  so  m  .hat  steel 

commanded  a  very  high  price  and  the  completed  product  a  very  low  price,  enabling  them  by  these  means  to  diminish 
the  competition  of  outsiders. 

The  confused  ideas  relating  to  Preferred  and  Ordinary  stock  current  in  this  country  have  resulted  in  mis- 
understanding  the  financial  condition!!  of  the  trusts.  But  Europeans  have  over-estimated  this  inilation  of  capital. 
Another  belief  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  supposed  scarcity  of  liquid  cash  and  reserve  funds,  with 
their  consequent  lack  of  working  expenses  should  consumption  of  their  product  •••  decrease.  This  would  compel 
them  to  "dump"  their  goods  on  the  European  market  at  any  price  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ready  money. 
The  view  that  English  banks  refused  to  participate  in  these  undertakings  for  the  above  reasons  must  also  be 
corrected. 

It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  no  real  capital  is  brought,  in  on  "  tmstisation  "  of  an  industry.  The  Federal 
Steel  Company,  at  its  formation,  received  from  the  amalgamating  companies  over  1~>  million  dollars  in  cash  and 
over  five  million  in  bills,  &c.  Similarly,  the  Wire  and  Tin  Plate  Companies  received  Hi  million  and  4.V  million 
dollars  in  cash  respectively,  and  the  National  Tubes  Company  over  15[  million  in  cash,  bills,  accounts  receivable, 
Government  and  municipal  bonds,  payments  for  ore,  &<:  Thi  ly  had  so  much  cash  on  hand,  that  they 

invested  about  3,000,000  dollars  in  Government  stock  bearing  only  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  Steel  Corporation, 
embracing  10  companies  (including  the  four  mentioned  above),  received, at  its  formation,  '25  million  dollars  in  cash 
from  the  promoters.  Its  assets  in  1901.  as  shown  by  its  balance. sheet  for  that  year,  included  cash,  bills,  and 
accounts  receivable,  amounted  to  nearly  103.5  million  dollars,  by  the  next  year  tin's  had  increased  to  nearly  110.5 
million.  The  business  of  the  companies  have  been  put  practically  <>?i  a  cash  basis.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  current  monthly  accounts  due  from  customers  is  collected  within  30  days.  Its  position  enables  it  to  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  any  crisis  that  might  subvene,  it  would  suffer  less  than  the  12 
sub-companies  did  when  they  were  independent. 

Mr.  Glier  thinks  that  the  contention  that  a  want  of  ready  cash  will  hamper  the  operations  of  the  trust,  and 
compel  them  to  a  policy  of  "  dumping  "  cannot,  tliereforc,  be  maintained,  for,  in  addition  to  the  cash  in  hand  and 
at  call,  the  Steel  Corporation  makes  an  annual  net  profit  of  over  13  million  dollars  from  transport  business. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owes  its  foundation  to  Messrs.  J.  P.   .Morgan  and  Carnegie.  112 

Its  formation  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  t'  'd  the  control  of  all  the 

processes  of  manufacture  by  the  leaders  in  the  trnde.  A  conflict  between  producers  and  consumers  of  semi- 
finished products  followed.  In  190(1,  before  this  struggle  began,  their  position  was  as  follows: — 

(A)  The  Federal  Steel  Company,  Chicago  (founded  by  Morgan),  owning  ore  ami  coal  mines,  steamers 
railways,  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.     Rails  were  their  principal  product,  but  they  also  manufactured  semi- 
finished products  for  the  open  market. 

(B)  The  American   Steel  ami   Wire   Company.   New  Jersey  (founded  by  Scligman   and   Co.),  owning 
iron  and  coal  mines  and  steamers.     They  were  about  to  start  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  a  proceeding  tending 
to  disturb  former  friendly  relations  with  (A). 

(c)  National  Tube  Trust  (Morgan)  having  to  purchase  its  raw  material  in  the  open  market. 
(D)  American  Bridge  Coin]  ;  uy  (Morgan),  including  all  bridge-build: 

(r)   National  Steel  Company  (Moore),  owning  iron  and  coal  mines  and   furnaces;    they    manufactured 
rails  and  supplied  semi-finished  products  to  :  — 

(!•',  i;  and  H)  American  Tinplate,  Steel  Hoop  and  Sheet  Steel  Companies  (Moore) 

The  foregoing  eight  concerns  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  :M9  million  dollars  Preferred  and  '271  million  dollars 
common  stock,  and  were  firmly  support,  .  .1  Croups.  I'.ut  Carnegie  was  stronger  than  all  these 

combined.      So   Ion"   as   h"   remained    outside   and   compe.  .    il-.cm   all  amalgamation    >  !ble.      At 

the  end  of  AugUBt,    I'.'iio,  a  meet  i;:g  tool.  lowed    by   a    threat    by    Carnegie    in 

January,   HIOI,  that  he  intended  to  invade  the  tube  and  sheet  steel  trades.      Works  v  greeted  on  the  Erie 
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a  mile  long,  and  all  the  processes  of  m.'Hiufaef  nre.   from  the-  .inching  of  the  ore  to  the  evporlution  of  the  finished 
product,  were  to  be  i  ..in  -  ntralcd  in  them.      These  v,  Ini  hide  :'t)  lifty-ton  furnaces  of  the  Siemens-Martin 

type,  .I'"!  a  gigantic  railway  along  the  sea  coast  should  Berve  fhe  huge  undertaking. 

This  move  threw  the  whole  trade  into  confu  lion,  and  bnsinei  !  was  almost  at  a  standstill.     The  transactions 

between  (Vrmuie  I'.IM!  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Compaii;  I  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.      When  the  former  had 

c imenecd  the  manufacture  of  a  vies  and  the  con:  I  rui -I  ion  of  v/a-jon...  (he  l.'.lti  r  staved  off  this  competition  by  agree- 
ing to  purchase  their  supplies  from  him  at  a  price  adjusted  to  the  current  rates  of  pig  iron  anil  plates.     This  arrat.. 
ment  failed,  as  had  a  similar  attempts  by  Moore  and  Frick.     Morgan's  success  testifies  to  his  superior  ability.     He 
was  driven  to  form  the  Steel  Trust   to  ward  olT  the  altpeksof  Carnegie   upon  his  own   interests;    hence   it  is  the 
latter  who  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Ste"!  Trust.      Car'  >ti  conferred  a  boon  upon  the 

whole  community.     Had  he  persisted  in  his  original  intentions,  a  price-cutting  war  would  have  ensued,  bringing 
in  i(s  train  over-production  and  de|)ie     i.i.i. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  trust  did  not  originate  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
promoter.  It  had  been  rendered  inevitable  for  two  reasons — (1)  to  save  the  industry  from  the  evils  of  excessive 
production,  end  (2)  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  producers  and  consumers  of  semi-finished  products  by  combining 
their  interests.  These  huge  companies  weie  not  formed  to  eliminate  competition.  Self-sufficiency  is  the  end 
aimed  at.  It  only  purchases  about  1J  million  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  and  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  Lake 
Superior  ore  ;  are  i';irried  on  railways  not  owned  by  them.  This  absence  of  conflict  in  the  various  stages  of  production 
is  the  Corporation's  advantage  over  competition,  an  advantage  transferred  by  this  superior  organisation  to  the 
American  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a  whole.  That  the  Corpoiation  is  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
separate  groups  or  branches  of  the  industry  is  further  demonstrated  by  its  directorate.  This  shows  it  to  consist 
of  the  "  residuum,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  development  through  which  the  trust  movement  passed  in  the  period 
1897-1901. 

Mr.  (.Her  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  capitalisation  of  this  great  Corporation.     He  points  out  that  it  is   Capital  Of  the 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  in  this  matter.     In  1902  the  Corporation's  liabilities  were: —  Corporation. 

Corporation  Bonds,  301,059,000  dollars. 
Bonds  of  the  sub-companies,  5!i. (154,000  dollars. 
Preferred  stock,   5I0.2S1.100  dollars. 
Ordinary  stock,  508,302,500  dollars. 

Its  receipts  were  also  on  this  enormous  scale,  averaging  in  1901,  9,420,844  dollars  per  month  ;  in  1902, 
11,109,064,  and  in  1903  (six  months  only),  10,261,373.  The  principal  assets  are  made  up  of  shares  in  the  sub- 
companies,  seven  of  which  account  for  217,086,000  dollars,  and  239,984,000  dollars  of  its  preference  and  common 
slock.  The.-e  amounts  were  exchanged  for  2lil.722.000  dollars  preference  and  269,721,000  ordinary  corporation 
stock.  Schwab  accounted  for  these  unexpected  increases  by  stating  that  the  amalgamating  companies  had 
considerably  increased  their  assets  since'  their  formation.  In  addition  to  this  the  Corporation  took  over  some 
42  million  of  the  unsecured  liabilities  of  its  members. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  companies  already  mentioned,  there  were  included  subsequently  in  the  Corporation, 
(A)  The  American  Bridge  Company  ;  (B)  The  Carnegie  Company  ;  and  (c)  The  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron 
Mines.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  whole  transaction,  the  underwriters  and  Mr.  Morgan  pocketted  no  less  than 
50  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Clicr  proceeds,  in  the  third  and  last  article  of  the  series,  to  discuss  the  relation  between  the  United  States 
Sled  Corporation  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  generally.  He  points  out  that  far  from  monopolising  the  whole 
American  output,  the  Corporation  in  1901  and  1902  produced  only  just  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States.  Jn  1902,  the  Corporation  produced  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  American  steel  output,  and  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  Bessemer  rails. 


The  Corporation  is  its  own  carrier  of  coal  and  ores  :    the  transportation  properties  of  the  Corporation  is 
valued,  by  Mr.  Schwab,  at  880,000,000,  after  deducting  840,000,000  of  bonded  debt. 

The  total  length  of  line  controlled  by  the  Corporation  is  as  follows  : — 

Railways  of  the  Corporation      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          7'>7'S4  miles. 

Branches  and  spurs      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .          259"27  ,, 

Sidings  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          471-56  „ 

Total        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        1,498-67  „ 

Operated  under  trackage  rights  ..  ..  ..  ..  178'02  „ 

Second  tracks  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  139'45  „ 

Total  1,816-14 
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In  1900  the  Steel  Corporation  owned   11'2  vessels,  formerly  owned  by  the  following  companies  : — 

Steamers.  Tonnage. 

(1)  liessemer  Steamship  Compnnv  (formerly  belonging  to 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Mines,  i.e.,  Rockefeller)               ..  59  ..         2,500-8,000 

(2)  Minnesota  Steamship  Company  (Federal)    ..             ..  22  ..        3,500-8,000 

(3)  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company' (CarneL'ie-Oliver)          ..  12  ..         5,000-8,000 

(4)  American  Steamship  Company  (Steel  and  Wire  Company)  13  ..        5,000-8,000 
(">)   Mutual  anil  Menoniinee  Line  (National  Steel  Company)  6 

The  business  on  the  lakes  is  curried  on  under  the  name  of  the  1'itti-lmig  Steamship  Company.       Yet   this  H.-et    is 
not  large  enough  (or  the  Corporal  i<»i  ;    it  only  provides  the  means  of  transporting  some  It)  million  of  (lie  16  million 
•'  ore  mined.       Hence  an  announei  men)   was  made  in    I'.KU  thai   :'.n  Bteamers  were  to  be  built,  each  capable 
of  carrying  9,000  tons.       Each  of  thc.-e  was  calculated  to  accomplish   19  voyaui  s  per  annum,  thereby  earryin 
:tj  million  tons  of  ore  in  a  year.       This,  however,  does  not  represent   the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Corporation's 
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ili-rt.  since  many  of  theii  e  old  and  unfit  for  further  scivice.  and  must  he  replaced.       IJuf  the  Corporation 

arc  approaching  tin-  tiny  when  they  will  <  ca.-c  to  transport  their  ores  aero-:-  i  l:e  hikes  in  any  steamers  but  their  own. 

The  :  fur;lier  economised  lime  and  expense  by  the  abolition  of  waiting  al  the  dock-;.       The  vessels 

are  loaded  or  unloadeil  a<  they  arrive:    ,-uiv  1»>.H   can    lake    anv    kind   of  ore,   enter   any    dock   available,    and    its 
destination  need  not   be  e  o  it.  until  it  has  moved  out  of  the  harbour  and  made  way  for  another  boat.       A 

savin:.'  of  time  and  freight  is  efl  .'ipli.-h  more  voyages  in  the  season,  and  always  have  a  full  cargo. 

Again,  whereas  formerly  eaeli  individual  com  pain  Id  enable  them  to  make 

the  best  mixture  for  the  res  pee  live  qualit  ies  of  ir.  ITI  and  steel,  by  the  consolidation  of  all  interests,  it  is  now  possible 
to  group  these  mines  as  one.  to  take  the  ores  from  the  vario  0  the  works  best  suited  to  make  the  ideal 

mixture,  to  do  it  at  the  least  eosf  and  lo  produce  (lie  best  article. 

The  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company,  domiciled  in  Duluth,  control-  thi>  whole  of  the  Corporation  fleet.  To 
grasp  the  magnitude  and  efficiency  of  the  organisation  ri>(|iiired  to  ensure  smoothness  of  working,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  a  season  of  220  days,  the  Corporation  transports  l(i  million  tons  of  ore,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
73,000  tons  per  day,  or  5,000  tons  per  \  lia  involves  the  loading  of  14  boats  per  dav  on  Lake  Superior, 

and  the  discharge  of  a  like  number  per  day  at  Chicago  or  the  ports  on  Lake  Krie.  It  we  further  consider  that,  not 
every  furnace  requin  B  kind  of  ore,  or  the  same  mixture,  we  shall  see  that  30  trains  (of  an  average  capacity 

of  2,000  gross  tons,  i.e.,  45  fifty-ton  wagons)  are  required  daily  at  each  end. 

In  winter  this  enormous  fleet  remains  in  absolute  idleness,  hence  it  is  possible  that  in  less  prosperous  years 
it  may  carry  large  quantities  of  steel  to  Europe.  The  only  additional  expenses  would  be  increased  cost  of  insurance, 
wages  and  coal,  but  the  latter  the  Corporation  itself  si  Moreover,  the  hundreds  of  wagons  that  daily 

return  empty  from  Pittsburg  to  Conneaut  Harbour  are  available  for  transport  of  coal  and  steel  for  shipment  at 
this  port.  Carnegie  experimented  with  three  ships  ri'a  the  \Vclland  Canal  and  Montreal. 

Since  November  30th,  1903,  the  railway  companies  have  reduced  their  rates  for  exports.  The  postpone- 
ment of  this  concession  for  so  long  is  an  indication  that  the  Corporation  has  not  yet  attained  to  that  complete 
control  over  the  railways  generally  attributed  to  it. 

On  the  lakes  the  Corporation  hold  every  record  for  ore,  mai/c.  oats,  hard  and  soft  coal.  As  they  have 
carried  enough  ore  in  1902  to  supply  their  works  until  August,  1903,  they  can  now  turn  their  attention  to  cereals 
and  coal  cargoes — a  source  of  income  to  be  reckoned  with  in  years  of  slackness  in  the  iron  trades. 

The  extent  of  the  growth  of  ore  transport  on  the  Lakes  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures.  During 
1890-99,  the  average  tonnage  dealt  with  was  10  million  tons  ;  (luring  1900-02.  the  average  has  risen  to  22i  million 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  ore  in  sight  in  this  region  is  1.000  million  tons  ;  hence,  at  the  presenl  rate  of 
consumption,  exhaustion  would  follow  in  45  ye 

The  last  three  years  have  witnessed  considerable  developments  in  the  methods  of  unloading  ve.-sels.  In 
the  Carnegie  docks  at  Conneaut  Harbour  three  Hulett  ore  unloaders  have  been  erected,  in  South  Chicago  Hoover 
and  Mason  unloaders  are  employed.  Both  appliances  effect  a  Baying  of  human  life.  Formerly  IS  cents  per  ton 
were  paid  for  discharging  iron  ore,  of  which  10  cents  were  absorbed  by  the  ore  shovellers,  whose  trade  union  was 
reputed  to  be  the  most  arrogant,  and  at  times  the  most  unreasonable  of  labour  organisations.  The  three  H;;1 
discharge  from  12,000-15,000  tons  per  day  of  8  to  9  hours,  or  about  1,700  tuns  per  hour.  .Mr.  Mulct!,  the  inventor, 
receives  a  royalty  of  one  cent  per  ton.  To  this  we  must  ad.1  m  and  interest  on  capital,  which  account 

for  another  7  cents  per  ton  ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  unloading  a  ton  of  ore  is  now  8  cent  -  instead  of  18  cents. 
Further  efforts  are  made  to  abolish  the  use  of  hand  labour  and  the  interference  of  the  men's  union  it  involves. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  hatches  have  been  enlarged  and  a  greater  number  of  openings  in  the 
side  of  the  ship  made  so  that  very  little  of  the  ore  has  to  be  .shovelled,  and  that  is  often  left  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  fact,  when  the  experiment  was  made  with  (he  He-left  unloaders.  it  was  found  that  about  5.200  tons 
of  the  5,500  tons  of  the  cargo  could  be  discharged  by  this  method.  The  li  even  more  eflicient  ; 

26  men  are  now  doing  the  work  of  150.  The  machines  have  in  four  hours  raised  from  one  hatch  540  tons — the 
total  cost  only  amounted  to  8  dollars.  Tn  September.  I!I02,  (i,000  tons  of  ore  were  unloaded  in  (i  hours  ;  in  May, 
1903,  5.-100  tons  in  5J  hours  ;  whereas  in  1893  it  took  10A  hours  to  unload  -1,800  tons. 

Only  a  careful  study  of  the  transport  system  by  sea  and  land  will  explain  why  Carnegie  was  able  to  sell  a 
ton  of  Bessemer  in  1897  for  I)  dollars  (in  ls.xr>  it  h  I  yet  make  a  prolit.  The  study  of  this 

marvellous  development  is  as  of  much  importance  in  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industry  as  the  proper  understanding  of  the  industrial  processes  themselves.  An  immense  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  railways  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  fivi-  'nload  ha*  risen 

from  175  tons  in  1890  to  2011  in  1W2.       (The  New  York  <  Vntra!  averages  750  to-  :  age  550.) 

The  Illinois  Central,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  has  reached  a  maximum  of  2,0(M»  tons  ;  the  New  York" Central 
of  2,400  tons  (80  thirty-ton  wagons),  on  account  of  their  heavier  engines  (in  1SSI  weighed  102.(«||)  Ibs..  in  1900, 
250,000  Ibs.).  Since  then  the  Union  Railway  (Carnegie)  has  acquired  an  engine  weighing,  with  tender.  334,000; 
the  Illinois  Central,  305,000.  Side  by  side  with  this  we  have  t!;e  increased  cliicicncy  of  the  ore  wagons.  These 
now  carry  50  tons  each:  and  while  in  1S118  a  Duluth  Iron  iJaihvay  train  transported  lit  27-ton  wagons  with  a  load 
of  410  tons,  in  June,  !'.!!I2.  '-"'  ~>i>  27-ton,  or  a  load  of  2.7<>0  t'>ns.  formed  one  train.  Towards 

the  end  of  1902,  the  Leigh  Valley  Re  sd  a  train  -.01:;  tons.      Fifty-ton  wagons 

are  now  in  great  demand,  and  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  have  had  to  extend  (heir  works.  \  2.000-ton  train 
requires  a  much  heavier  permanent  way  and  stronger  bridges  than  a  1,000-ton  train,  and  their  alterations  are  not 
yet  complete.  Nevertheless,  the  60-ton  \>  to  the  front,  so  that  whereas  in  IS!I4  l.SSS  wagons  were 

required  per  100,000  tons,  in  1902  1,288  sufficed  for  the  same  quantity. 

Mr.  Glier  goes  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Corporation  will  benefit  much  more  than  any  of  their 
opponents  by  any  reduction  in  the  cost  1-1  n  manufacture  pig  iron  at  Pitlslmrg  two  dollars  per 

ton  cheaper  than  anyone  else  0  of  iheir  cheaper  transport.       Thus,  while  the  costs  are  to  "outsideis" 

80  cents  from  mine  to  dock  (.V<  .ninth),  from   Dnlulli  to  Cleveland  85  cents,  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg 

1.15  dollars,  the  Corporation  pa\   I ',.">.  60  -nd  (>,~>  rcspi  .  \  ing  a  dollar  per  ton,  and  estimating  one  ton  of  pig 

iron  to  two  of  ore,  we  arrive  at    the  I'gnre  just   mentioned.       Cheap   pig   iron  means  cheap  semi-tinished  produ 
The  Bessemer  Lake  Kric  (203  miles)  train  load  averaged  913  tons  in  1902-.'!,  the  B  from  •419  per  cent, 

per  ton  per  mile,  or  09  cents  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg  for  "  outsiders."      The  Praised  .Steel  Car  Company  form 
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a  valuable  support  to  the  Corp  d  ii  may  not  be  long  before  they  we  included  ;n  thcim-i.      Already  they 

are   tile    largest   consumers    (rf   .'-led    ill    (lir    world,    pmvha    III"    their    'Ml  in      nun:  I 

IS97  they   produced  r.OI    cms;     III    |S!)S,  2,9.'!  I   ;     in    IS99,  9,824  ;     in    I'. "10,    l!i,r.7l   :     ill    1901.  21.590;     ill   1902,  22.102. 
The  lust.  r|uantit,y  is  for  ten  months  only,  or  llo  per  day.       In  the  l>  I'.MCi  they  li.nl 

day;    bcfoiv  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  year  they  expect   In  reach   l:!o.     T  leil  in   ISitl  will  for  the  supply 

nl    110,000  tons   of  steel    plates    per   mouth    for   !  •    of    I  ,O(I(),000,(M)0  dollar:;,   an'l 

requiring  from  75  lo  SO  million  dollars  per  ,uinum.       "  The  American  I'.ailroad  Ca/clte  "  i-.-t  imates  in  I9O2.  It  1. 2(17 
mis   were    hnil!    (exclusive   of  eleetrie  wagons)  in  I'n;!  Inch   15  per  d-nt.  were  entirely 

of  steel.       In  the  same  year  the  American    l!.-iilwa\>.  required   1.  Id  1,32s  wagons    (exclusive  of    lho-,e  bcl. 

private  firms),  so  that  an  ii CUM  lidd  exists  for  the  opera;  ions  of  I  !•  c\en  if  only  '25  per  • 

of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Stales  are  l.i  !,<•  of  steel,  The  demand  for  heavier  rnlliri'/  sl'M-k,  larger  engines,  and 
stronger  bridges  which  is  coming,  will  alien!  a  iYe.;'i  source  of  revenue  for  the  United  81  iron  industry. 

Again,  the  lion's  sliare  will  fall  to  the  Corporation,  through  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  immensity  of  the  Corporation's  transpon  ia  well  sunitiic-d  up  by  Mr.  Dwight    K.  Woodbright 

in  an  article  on  "  The  hake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Trade  in  1902."  wherein  !  it  Die  magnitude  of  these  (transport) 

o|KTations,  carried  on  nnder  a  single  control  and  by  a  single  head  leader-  i  Ii  that  all  economies  in  minim; 

and  transportation  are  exceeded,  and  :.i  wonderful  record  has  been  made.  .Money  has  been  saved  by  this  work 
in  amounts  that  would  lie  large  dividends  for  great  concerns. 

In  the  last   section,  the  author  enters  into  the  question  of  the  compaiat  ive  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  ill    P'6  Ir0il  Cosis  in 
(•'ermaiiy  and  I  he  I'niied  States. and  avers,  us  a  result  of  this  examination,  that  (ieriiiany  lias  no  cause  for  anxiety.     Germany  and 
He  states  that   liesseiucr  iron  costs  the  Corporation  in  Pittsburg  not  less  than  12  to  12.1  dollars,  and  in  less  favourably    Americi. 
situated  works,   1-H  dollars.       He  thinks  thai  the  Corporation  could  produce  several  million  tons  at  less  than   121 
dollars      In  Alabama  the  cost  was  from  40s.  to  44s.  per  ton  in  August,  1903.      A  reaction  in  the  industry  will  lead 
to  the  eoneentml  ion  of  mining  in  the-  open  pits  and  the  working  of  higher  grade  mines  (half  of  the  Mesaba  mines  are 
open  pits),   in  the  working  of  which  improvements  arc  be:  :ilv   made. 

On  the   cpiestion   of  wage's,   lie  states   that  one  of  the   results  of  consolidation  is  that  40  to  45  per  cent .  ore 
can  be  worked  instead  of  55  per  cent.  ;    ihese,  when  mixed  with  higli-gra-  i  lead  ma  further  reduction 

in  the  cost.       Labour  and  salaries  in   1902  accounted  for  27..S4  per  cent.,  or  1-0-5  million  dollars.       The  average 
wages  of  miners  rose  .'!(i  per  cent,  in  iivc  years.       A  reduction  must  take  place.       The  workmen  are  mostly  foreign- 
not  well  organised,  and  habituated  to  a  lower  standard  of  life.       The  Tin  Plate  Company  already  deduct  5  per  cent. 
of  the  wages  and  use  it  as  a  fund  for  pax  in  as  on  re-exported  tinplates.       Tn  the  coke  industry  wages  rose 

50  to  00  per  cent,  from  IS'.U  to  1!I03  ;  in  May.  1902,  furnaeemcn  received  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  dockers  20 
per  cent.,  railway  men  10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  wire  industry  wages  rose  25  to  33  per  cent,  from  1897  to  1901. 
Reductions  will  inevitably  follow  when  business  fails.  The  domination  of  the  "Amalgamated"  has  been  partly 
shattered  by  the  Corporation,  but  in  some  of  their  tin  plate,  and  in  about  half  of  their  sheet  steel 
mills,  "  Amalgamated's  "  limitation  of  output  still  rules.  A  saving  of  cost  can  also  be  effected  in  other  directions. 
l''or  instance,  furnace  slack,  bye-products  of  coke,  furnace  gas  for  driving  engines,  can  be  utilised,  and  a  saving  in 
coal  (at  present  wastefully  employed)  brought  about.  In  these  respects  the  States  are  far  behind  England  and 
Germany. 

But,  above  all,  cheap  transport  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  industry.     To  this  the  Corporation  devote    Cheap  Transport. 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  spending  freely  on  maintenance,  repairs  and  equipment  of  their  railways,  renewals  and 
additions  to  their  fleets,  clocks,  &c.      Here  Europeans  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.       When  technical  improvements 
cheapen  transport  the  benefit  is  divided  between  the  business  man  and  the  railway  company,  the  Corporation  unite 
the  two  rules. 

Nor  must  we  infer  too  much  from  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  included  many  inferior  and  antiquated  works. 
Five  years  of  trust  operations  (including  the  prosperous  years  1899-1903)  have  altered  this.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1898  there  were  173  furnaces  with  an  average  weekly  output  of  1,298  tons  each,  at  lO'lO  dollars  per  ton  in 
Pittsburg.  l!y,the  second  quarter  of  1903  there  were  29-1  furnaces,  with  a  weekly  output  of  1,282  tons,  at  20'33 
dollars  per  ton,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  1903,  216  furnaces  with  1,337  tons,  at  IS'OO  dollars  per  ton.  The  prolits 
such,  that  (i  per  cent,  to  X  per  cent,  dividends  could  have  been  paid  on  the  ordinary  stock  ;  the  trusts  preferred 
to  pay  •!  per  cent,  and  spend  the  remainder  on  improvements.  Hence  the  works  have  vast  improvements  to  their 
credit.  The  object  i.-,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  such  a  pitch,  that  competition  should  be  destroyed.  The 
trusts  themselves  are  better  oil  financially,  and  otherwise  are  ready  to  cope  with  orders  when  the  title  of  business 
should  set  in. 


Lastly,  there  must  be  immense  demands  on  the  part  of  the  railways  for  some  years  to  come,  though  the 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  rails  have  also  increased.  Since  I  S97,  the  railways  have  made  extraordinarily  large 
profits,  and  have  disclosed  a  lamentable  lack  of  railway  accommodation,  especially  where  most  needed,  in  the  iron 
and  coal  districts.  This,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  50-ton  wagon  previously  mentioned,  must  lead 
to  large  orders  from  the  railways.  Already  they  are  expending  twice  as  much  as  in  IS!)  I.  In  many  cases  a  complete 
change  of  equipment,  stronger  bridges,  and  heavier  locomot :.  •  vy  by  the  introduction 

of    the    new  wa  :<m.       He  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  the  danger  of  "  dumping  "  by  the  Americans  into 
illy    is   not   very   great,    though  it  is  possible  they  will  meet  in  competition  in  neutral  markets.       Too  much 
must  not  be  built  upon  a  reduction  of  output.       The  whole  American  system  is  based  upon  production  on  the  I 
po.-sihlc  scale;    a  fall  in  demand  consequently  presses  much  heavier  in  American  works  than  on  any  othei 
the  Corpora  I  ion  it  implies  a  diminution  of  the  advantages  it  holds  over  others  by  its  control  of  its  transport 
and  its  raw  material.       The  development  of  the  la  ,  IS'.ll    I'.lol )  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  1'nited  Slates 

of  America  are  destined  to  be  exporters,  and  not  importers,  of  iron  goods. 

Carnegie's  prophecy  at  the  time  of  the   Rockefeller  deal,   that    within  a  year  hi  import 

one-third  of  their  entire  product  to  the  other  realised;    !  o-day  (1887) 

can  make'  and  deliver  a  ton  re  in  the  world  at  as  low  a  co.  :i  be  made  at  the   po. 

delivery.''       On  September   I.-t,    loir:;,  lie  said  at  l'arrow-in- Knrness  that    there  have  been  made  and  sold  without 
''nndreds  of  thousands  of  4-ineh  steel  billets  at  .'i  Ibs.  a  penny,  or  r,0s.  per  gro.-s  ion.       Schwab,   in    1902,   said 
that  he  could  sell  the  same  at  l(i!  dollars  per  ton.       Allowing  (ii  dollars  for  "  conversion."  we  are  left  with  10  dollars 
for  pig  iron,  a  price  that  agrees  with  our  former  remarks.      All  assurances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,   it 
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Conclusion. 


•ppean,  therefore,  thai  the  Americans  will,  in  1904,  enter  the  world's  market  \vitii  atitiei  ol  toon,  not  indeed.         122  contd 

that  they  will  export  thousands  of  Ions  per  day.  and  kill  the  Huropean  industry  MI  I>IH    blow,  hut  (hey  will  try  tO| 
rid  of  such  large  quantities,  even  nt  n  temporary  loss,  in  older  to  disturb  lii  !i-li,  and  then  llie  Continental 

markets.  It  is  too  nnif  to  pretend  tliat  the  l.lO.OOO-ton  llarlandand  Wollf  order  did  tlie  <  'orporation  no  good.  It 
represents  1'J  per  cent,  of  the  Kurdish  pnidnetion  of  p:  rifles.  It  is  (lie  same  as  if  the  Corporation  ordered 

50,000-ton  tin  plate.-1  in  Wales.       In  i!)0'2,  the  United  States  of  Aim  iig  iron  as  Germany, 

Kngland  and  Belgium  together.  The  United  States  of  Aincric;:  upv.  therefore,  again  becoming  ex|>ortcrs.  Thi ; 
explains  the  reeent  form  :i  I  ion  of  the  United  St-ite-  Nice  I  Product*  Coiiipany  under  )!!••  management  of  J.  A.  Farrel, 
whose  business  it  is  to  oiganise  the.  Corporation'  e\  port  trade. 

The  contention  that  the  shareholders  will  dc»  'ids  cannot    lie  .leiintaincd.       Kxport  began  in  this 

worst   years,   when  hiirh   prices  at   home  did  not  eoinpensale   l<  iieap  abroad.       Americans  aie  not  such 

dividend  hunters  as  is  commonly  supposed.  One  example,  and  thai  a  forcible  one,  should  suHicc  to  nuikr  this 
point  clear.  In  1901-02  anil  1H02  o:;.  tin-  \inericnn  Locomotive  Company  cleared  enough  to  cent,  on 

its  common  stock,  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  but  only  the  distributed  :    holders  of  the  former  stock 

received  nothing.  Whether  the  Corporation  will  do  the  same,  and  abolish  Common  stock  dividends,  and  even 
reduce  payments  on  the  Preferred.  de]>ends  upon  the  section  that  will  secure  control  of  its  business.  Should  it  be 
the  men  who  can  wait  two  or  three  years  for  a  return  from  their  investments,  those  who  have  other  sources  of 
revenue,  and  who  are  not  affected  by  a  temporary  fall  in  the  value  of  their  stock,  then  a  new  era  will  begin 
for  the  Corporation. 

The  above  outlines  the  latest  developments  in  the  American  industry.       In  order  to  realise  it  completely,  123 

an  examination  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the  components  of  the  Corporal  ion  and  the  ell'ect  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  the  relation  of  Wall  Street  to  the  trust  is  necessary.  Two  i pic.- 1 ions  of  the  utmost  importance 
must  demand  an  answer  :  (1)  What  became  of  all  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  State  of  America  since  1896  '! 
(2)  Is  there  any  prospect  that  the  same  channels  of  consumption  will  remain  open  and  absorb  the  same1 
quantities  in  the  future  ?  Further — is  there,  perhaps,  an  anology  between  the  development  of  the  trusts  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  and  the  development  taking  place  in  another  branch  of  American  social  economy  that  might  enable 
us  to  look  into  the  future  ? 

Both  questions  merit  detailed  examination. 

And  lastly,  what  is  a  trust  ?  Two  different  things  have  been  MI  designated.  The  Federal  Steel  Company 
and  the  Tin  Plate  Company  have  both  been  called  trusts,  yet  the  former  was  merely  a  combination  of  interests  to 
develop  an  industry  ;  no  monopolisation  was  intended.  The  latter  aimed  at  combining  a  number  of  works  to 
destroy  competition.  Americans  themselves  are  not  unanimous  in  their  definition  of  the  word.  One  defines  it 
as  a  means  of  "  snuffing  out  combination  ;  "  another  as  a  "  dominant  combination  of  money,  property,  busine 
or  commercial  power  or  energy."  Only  in  the  latter  sense. can  the  Corporation  be  called  a  "  trust."  /.<..  discarding 
the  idea  of  monopoly.  Anil  in  this  sense  there  exist  a  number  of  such  dominant  combinations  in  Germany  in 
shipping,  electricity  and  coal  mining.  There  is,  then,  no  need  to  be  frightened  by  the  word  "  trust." 


(B)    SUMMARY     OF     EVIDENCE     BEFORE     THE     UNITED     STATES     INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION     ON     THE     IRON     AND     STEEL     INDUSTRIES. 


Points  Of  In   any   Memorandum   dealing   with    the    iion   and    steel    industry,    the  points  ol  difference    between    the 

Difference.  English  and  the  American  conditions  of  trade  must  be  borne  in  mind.     It  must  first  lie  remembered  that  in  America 

the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  any  large  quantities  is  a  development  of  very  recent  growth.     This  is  sufficiently 

illustiated  by  the  statistical  tables  already  circulated. 

Secondly,  it  should  be,  noticed  that  the  position  and  inanag . 'incut  of  these  industries  in  America  are  on 
lines  entirely  dilYerent  from  our  own.  The  individual  company  or  manufacturer  has  now  been  merged  in  the 
combination.  The  existence  of  the  United  States  Steel  Trust  was  brought  about  by  on  amalgamation  of  a  largo 
number  of  com  pa  IP  .d  of  which  were  already  Trusts  in  their  own  particular  line  of  manufacture.  For 

instance,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  had,  owing  to  their  patents  and  other  advantages,  control  over 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  output  in  America  o'f  their  own  product.  Xo  fair  comparison,  therefore,  can  be  made 
between  the  British  industry  and  the  American  owing  to  the  dilTcrence  in  the  system.  In  the  year  1901,  Mr.  Schwab, 
President  of  the  Steel  Trust,  admitted  that  his  Corporation  controlled  between  (15  per  cent.  <ind  75  per  cent,  of  the 
output  of  *-teel  in  Aineric-i.  The  imlu=t.'ial  development  of  th<?  United  States  has  been  lively  assisted  by  the 
country's  natural  resources,  and  in  addition  to  that  tariff  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  stimulating  home 
production.  To  exemplify  this,  the  statistics  of  the  tinpla.  need  only  be  referred  to,  from  which  it  will 

be  seen  that  in  1891-2,  the  imports  of  tinplutc  amounted  to  >122,000,000  Ibs.,  and  the  home  product  to  13,640,000  Ibs., 
while  in  1899-1900  the.  imports  amounted  to  117,000.000  Ibs.,  and  the  home,  product  to  (1(57,000,000  Ibs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  reasons  which  the  United  Stalls,  (iovernmciit  Oommis  ioncrs  claimed  for  the 
superiority  of  their  country  in  industrial  production:  they  are,  firstly,  i1  r  of  the.  people;  secondly,  the 

physical  condition  of  the  people  ;  thirdly,  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  people  as  tool  users  ;  fourthly,  the  quantity 
and  productivity  of  tools  ;  fifthly,  the  effective  organising  of  business  for  economising  all  piodu-  I  i\e  and  distributive 
forces.  The  Commissioners  in  their  report  add:  ''The  conservatism  of  Great  Britain  and  the  comparative  lack 
of  ambition,  and  in  some  cases  of  education  in  other  European  countries,  and  above  all  their  lack  of  freedom,  social 
as  well  as  political,  often  prevents  their  availing  themselves:  of  known  and  approved  methods  of  tools  and  machinery." 
.  .  .  .  "  Our  '  captains  of  industry  '  are  quick,  but  sure  in  their  judgment,  self  reliant  and  of  boundless  energy  ; 
they  are  less  conservative  than  their  competitors  abroad,  more  ready  ti/'sci/c  upon  improved  methods,  and  to  incur 
risks  where  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  conspicuous  sneer 
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125  1'no  evidence   ;.<ivvu    In-fore    (he    ('omini    lion    v.i      ;  <  nernlly    from    the   manufacturer's  standpoint,  who  wac,   Advantages  ol 
at  tho  same  time,  a  member  of  a  combination.      All  the  facts  and  evi'lrnce  1  liat  follow  m>  on,  l>c  taken  as    Combinations. 

!•••  present  at  inn-:  frni n  a  Trust  |H>int  of  view,  nnil  this  ap|>cars  to  lie  in  Am:  i  ;i -.1  the  natural  point  of  view  at  (he  present 
time.  I'irs!,  it  i>  to  IMI  noted  t  !iaf ,  aee;  I;T  i  hi<_>  fo  :hi  \JIH  liean  census,  t  !f  number  of  iron  and  steel  establi- iimenl  - 
reporting  wan  1,005  in  1880;  643  in  ism);  wbflp  the  value  of  the  products  rose  from  ^:»>,>>m.(XX)  in  IHSO  to 
$430.000,000  in  18!>0.  The  figure',  for  1900  are  even  more  utrikta  the  value  of  the  products  row  to 

$803,000,000,  til'!  number  of  establishment*  had  increased  only  by  '-•'<  to  (iliS.  Therefore,  while  the  prodm  i 
capacity  has  nearly  doubled,  the  number  of  .•  -..Ulilishmcnts  has  remained  practically  stationary.  In  tho  opinion  of 
most,  of  tliuse  associated  \vilii  t!ie  Trusts,  the  cause.;  of  combination  were  excessive  home  competition.  The  desire 
to  lessen  too  vigorous  a  struggle,  natm.dly  brin;:  I  men  together.  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  witnesses  urged  that 
the  high  tariff,  by  shutting  out  forei"n  ' •ompel  it  ion.  made'  it  easier  for  the  manufiu •!  ui"i '•<  to  combine  to  control 
prices;  nearlv  all  the  witnesses,  however,  who  considi  r  e.\ecs;^ve  competition  a.i  I  he  chief  cause,  do  not  agree  that 
the  tariff  is  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  cause,  nor  as  a  rule  do  they  concede  that  those  engaged  in  the  organisation  of 
combination  have  any  intention  of  securing  a  complete  monopoly.  In  most  cases  they  would  deny  that  a  monopoly 
was  in  any  respect  desirable. 

The   advantages  of  combinations   are  dwelt    upon   by  most   of   the  Witnesses,  and  mav  he  summarised  as 
follows  . — 

(!)  The  regulation  of  production — the  danger  of  over-production  is  avoided.     (Few  of  the  Witm 
would  admit  that  they  could  control  the  output  to  a  very  large  extent.) 

('.?)  The  necessity  of  only  carrying  small  stocks  of  goods.     This  saving  capital,  insurance,  Ac. 

(3)  The  control  of  production  enables  the  combination  to  keep  its  factories  running  full  time,  thus 
having  labour  fully  employed. 

(4)  Combination  facilitates  the  standardisation  of  goods. 

(5)  It  leads  to  a  specialisation  of  men  and  machinery. 
((>)  This  reduces  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  labour. 

(7)  The   number  of  travellers  can  be  reduced. 

(8)  Sales  can  be  made  direct  without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman,  and  advertising  can  be  made 
cheaper  and  more  effective. 

(!))  A  combination  has  a  better  knowledge  and  control  of  credit  conditions,  so  can  guard  against  bad 
debts. 

(10)  Customers  can  be  supplied  from  the  nearest  plant,  arid  freight  thus  saved. 

1 26  In  tno  earlier  evidence  it  appeared  clear  that  some  of  the  combinations  worked  together  in  order  to  supply    Prices  Of  raw 
each  other  with  cheaper  raw  materials.    For  instance,  owing  to  the  close  connection  between  the  American  Tinplate   Materials, 
and  the  National  Steel  Company,  the  former  could  buy  steel  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  an  outsider.     It  is,  however, 

noticeable  that  since  the  organisation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  it  has  priced  Lake  Superior  ore  at  5s. 
a  ton  less  than  in  1900.  The  Corporation  owns  80  percent,  of  the  ore  and  can  practically  fix  the  price  for  the  general 
market.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  combinations  will  find  it  to  their  intere.-a  and  also  within  their  pouer 
to  prevent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  either  speculative  advances  or  reductions  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 

127  Previous   to   the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  most  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Companies   Control  0?  PfOJucf. 
claimed  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  output,  that  they  made  no  approach  to  a 

monopolistic  power,  but  secured  their  advantages  by  bringing  together  different  branches  of  the  industry,  which 
ensured  them  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material  or  a  sure  customer  for  their  product.  Thus  the  Federal  Steel  Company 
controlled,  possibly,  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  its  main  product,  but  continued  the  process  from  the  mines 
to  the  finished  article.  As  mentioned,  however,  above,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  admitted  that 
it  controlled  between  ii">  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  country.  "  In  very  prosperous  times,"' 
the  President  added,  "tho  percentage  would  probably  be  smaller;  in  very  dull  times  it  would  be  much  larger." 

128  The   testimony   of  substantially  all   the  combination    men    is    to  the  same  effect,  that  unless  a  combination    Control  Of  Prices. 
has  either  some  natural  monopoly  of  the  "raw  material  or  is  protected  by  a  patent,  or  possibly  has  succeeded  in 

developing  some1  very  popular  style  or  trade  mark  or  brand,  any  attempt  to  put  prices  above  competitive  rates  will 
result  eventually  in  failure,  alt-hough  it  may  be  temporarily  successful.  In  the  case  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  so  far,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  combinations  to  maintain 
prices  materially  above;  what  the  market  conditions  would  justify.  The  very  great  increase  or  decrease  in  the  price 
of  iron  or  steel  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  other  causes.  Mr.  Butler  says,  for  example,  that  the  extreme  fluctuation, 
to  which  the  iron  and  steel  markets  have  been  subject,  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  middlemen, 
whenever  there  comes  an  increased  demand,  fear  then'  is  going  to  hi'  a  scarcity  and  so  call  for  more  than  they  really 
need.  In  order  to  meet  this  apparent  demand  and  check  it,  the  output  is  increased  and  prices  are  raised  beyond 
what  would  otherwise  be  justified.  When  at  length  it  is  found  there  has  been  over-supply  made  ready  for  the  market , 
prices  begin  to  fall,  and  these  same  middlemen,  fearing  they  will  be  caught  with  too  large  stocks  on  hand,  cut  prices 
until  they  fall  below  what  the  market  conditions  would  justify.  Witnesses  agreed  that  while  prices  might  be  k 
at  rates  sufficient  by  virtue  of  the  economies  of  combination  to  pay  reasonable  or  even  considerable  profits,  any 
attempt  to  secure  extortionate  prices  would  defeat  itself  by  promoting  competition.  Prices  advanced  very  rapidly 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries  in  the  last  year  or  two.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  combinations 
have  been  able  to  sei/.e  the  advantages  of  the  situation  better  than  could  smaller  manufacturers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tho  main  increase  in  price  has  come  from  the  most  unusual  demand.  All  the  witnesses  in  those  lines 
seem  to  agree  as  to  the  increase  in  demand,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  it,  with  tho  corresponding  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  materials,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  tho  price  of  the  finished  product.  The  success  of  great  com- 
binations as  chief  manufacturers  depends,  the  officer.-;  claim,  upon  a  cheaper  cost  of  production  than  that  which 
their  competitors  possess. 

129  M''-    flulhrie,     President    of    the'    American    Steel    Hoop    Company,    believed    that  owing  to  the  country's    Ex.)0ft  Trade. 
superior  natural  advantages  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  even  now  be  jxissible  for  a  large  part  of  their 

product    to    be    sent    abroad.      At    the    time    he    gave    evidence    (1899)    comparatively    little    was    export 
owing  to  the  enormous  home  demand,  but  he  believed  that  they  had  the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  manufacture 
which  would  enable  them  to  export  large  quantities.       As  an  example,  he  quoted  the  price  of  coal  at  Pittsburg  at 
Xl-50  a  ton,  while  he  said  England's  price  for  coal  was  S4'50,  and  for  coke  S.V50.       He  added  further  that  the  ore 
cost  less  and  the  transportation  rates  on  the  great    Lakes  were  lower  than  anvwhere  else  in  the  world.       He  v. 
perfectly  confident  of  hr-in-';  able  in  ordinary  times  to  keep  up  American  wages  and  beat  the  Englishman  in  his  own 
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market.       At  (lie  same  lime,  lie  added,  (lie  !  •!  of  combinations  made  It  poM-ibie  In  employ  agents  all  over 

tlic'  world  and  to  B  sums  in  •  A  similar  opinion  «as  expressed  by  .Mr.  ( lates,  Chain i  of  ilie 

Ameriran   Steel   ami    Wire   Coiii|i:iny.      HeMaied    thit    be  Started  an  office   in    London    in    ls<i:!.  ami   at    (lint    time 

(lie  annual  expc"  .my  that  olliee  was  £1,500  a  year.   In  (lie  year  1899  the  cost  •  !  lie  London  nlliee 

15,000   i  \e:r,  tad   hi    we     doin  :    business  in  London  of  from  £3,01  HI  (o  £I.O(H)  a  day.      lie  further 

!  thai   (lie  wa^vs  lie  paid  IMS  workmen  was  IKI  pel-  oent  (o  NT)  per  een(.  higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  Knropc, 

and  thai,   with   '.  .11  of  rent,  the  American  cost  of  living  for  (lie  worKii,  higher    than    the 

European. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  export  prices  to  domestic  prices,  the  statement  is  at  times  made  that  the'  two 
!v  little  relation  one  to  th;  '  >i  as  different  condition-  are  me!  with  in  the  dill'erent 

i  trade.  It  is  eoneeded  that  it  is  frequently  true  that  export  pri<  -  :  •  lower  than  dome-tie  for  the  sake 

of  securing  the  trade.  It  iselaimed.  however,  that  no  disadvantage  has  come  to  (!»•  American  consumers  ne\  ert  lieless. 
heeause  when  the  foreign  market  had  been  once  secured  the  continuous  full  operation  of  the  plants  with  the  increased 
output  redui  :  of  the  entire  product.  Were  i!  not  for  the  export  trade  there  might  at  times,  it  is  conceded. 

lie  somewhat  lower  prices  for  (he  domestic  market,  but  only  under  conditions  that  would  result  in  a  temporary  cheek 
lo  production,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  result  would  be  a  higher  average  of  domestic'  prices.  In  certain  instances 
the  export  trade  ionics  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  product  itself,  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
prices  or  with  the  power  of  a  large  combination.  The  fact  seems  established  that  great  capital  aids  much  in 
extending  the  export  trade.  Great  capital  docs  not  necessarily  imply  monopoly. 

To   show   the    variations^ between    (he    export    and    domestic    prices.    Mr.    Sebv.  i    ihat    during    the. 

last  year,  1900,  the  Corporation  exported  certain  grades  of  steel  at  about  s-2:!  a  ton  when  the  price  from  the  same 
goods  at  home  \va  :<_S  a  ton.  The  reason  for  the  lower  prices  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  plants 

running  the  full  capacity.  The  home  demand  was  not  enough  to  do  this.  He  said  that  this  custom  had  been 
general  amongst  steel  manufacturers  in  circumstances  of  this  kind.  Further,  if  plants  were  not  kept  running  their 


this  :  that  where  large  export  business  is  done  nearly  all  the  people  from  whom  supplies  are  bought  for  that  purpose 
give  youagood  price  for  the  materials  that  go  into  export.  Railroads  will,  in  mosi  carry  them  a  little 

cheaper  for  you,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  But  labour  within  my  knowledge  lias  never  been  asked  to  work  for 
a  lower  price  for  export  material,  so  that  labour  benefits  more  by  if  than  any  other  interest."  Generally,  the 
representatives  of  many  of  the  combinations  assert  that  they  have  made  special  efforts  to  increase  the  export  trade, 
and  they  consider  the  development  of  that  trade  one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  the  country  from  the  combinations. 

In   the   earlier   evidence   the   Presidents   of   the   Steel   Hoop   Company,   the   National  Steel  Company,  and  130 

the  Federal  Steel  Company  all  agreed  that  some  tariff  was  still  needed  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  various  steel 
industries.  It  appeared  that  without  the  present  tariff  on  steel  some  of  the  companies  could  not  compete,  say  in 
Texas,  on  account  of  the  extremely  low  freight  rates  from  abroad.  Protection,  it  is  said,  was  needed  to  offset 
transportation  rates,  and  still  more  needed  because  the  Germans,  it  was  stated,  got  a  subsidy  on  exported  steel  and 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  push  their  export  business. 

Regarding  the  tariff  on  tinplate,  there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Witnesses.  It 
was  agreed  that  there  would  have  been  no  tinplate  industry  had  it  not  been  for  the  tariff.  Mr.  Reid  says  "  while 
the  tariff  at  present  gives  efficient  protection,  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  destroy  the  industry."  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  most  active  opponent  of  the  tinplate  combination,  testified  that  the  tariff  was  in  no  sense  the  father  of  the 
Combination  further  than  that  the  entire'  industry  was  crc;>tcd  by  the  tariff.  Several  American  free  traders  were 
of  opinion  that  the  average  high  wages  were  not  the  result  of  the  tariff,  but  rather  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  would  not  result  in  a  general  lowerim;  of  real  wai;es.  Kvidenee  was 
given  to  the  effect  that  the  Kuropean  manufacturers  treat  the  United  Stales  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus 
and  make  prices  for  export  to  America  far  bcloiv  their  domestic  prices. .  For  that  reason  the  retention  of  the  tariff 
was  advocated,  and  certain  instances  of  dumping  of  glass  were  given.  Most  of  the  manufacturers,  including  all 
(he  Iron  and  Steel  Witnesses,  were  in  favour  of  this  retention  to  prevent  dumping.  -Mr.  Schwab,  however,  thought 
that  in  certain  lines,  in  which  there  is  comparatively  little  labour  employed,  the  tariff  is  no  longer  needed,  and  that 
it  might  be  removed  without  detriment  ;  but  he  and  the  other  Witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  ease  of  manu- 
facturers of  higher  grade  in  which  there  is  much  labour  employed,  a  reduction  of  the  duties  resulting  in  European 
competition  would  necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages.  In  most  cases  the  maiiulaci  an  is  were  of  opinion  that  so 
little  damage,  if  any,  was  done  by  the  tariff,  that  they  would  be  unwise  to  take  the  risk  of  di.-turbiug  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  industry  by  a  discussion  of  any  changes  in  the  tariff.  The  explanation  of  this  remark 
is  simple:  in  dull  times  dumping  will  be  practised  on  a  large  scale  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

13. — (1)  Export  of  iron  and  steel,  and   manufactures  of —  \  Q  < 
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(2)  Export  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  Great  Britain — 

Builders'   Hardware.  Sewing  Machines. 
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1900         ..          ..  82,15ti,iitil  $1,3^,71-2 

(3)  Proportion  of  domestic  product  exported — 
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(c)  THE    ORGANISATION    AND    WORKING    OF    GERMAN    KARTELLS. 
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The  present  organisation  of  the  German  export  trade  is  of  recent  origin. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  345  syndicates  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1897,  there  were,  according  to  Mr.  Liefmann's   Number  of 
estimate,  80  in  the  iron  industry  and  15  in  the  metalhirgic  industry  (excepting  iron).     The  most  important  of  these   Syndicates  in 
are  :—  Germany. 

(1)  The  Consolidated  Pig  Iron  Syndicate. 

(2)  The  Half-finished  Goods  Union  (Halbzeug  Verband). 

(3)  The  Girder  Syndicate. 

(4)  The  Wire  Rod  Syndicate. 

(5)  The  Plate  Syndicate. 

(6)  The  Drawn  Wire  Syndicate. 

The  Consolidated   Pig  Iron  Syndicate   has  its  head  office  at  Diisseldorf.      It  represents  three  subsidiary    Pi     Iron 
syndicates  :    (A)  the  Rhenish-  Wcstphalian  Syndicate,  of  Diisseldorf,  constituted  in  1804  ;    (B)  the  Association  for   Syndicate. 
the  Sale  of  Pig  Iron  of  the  Siegerland,  with  its  offices  at  Siegen,  dating  from  1896  ;    (c)  the  Comptoire  Lorraine  et 
Luxemburg,  dating  also  from   1896.     The  Consolidated  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  in  its  present  form  dates  from  1897, 
liefore  that  date  certain  agreements  existed  between  the  different  producers,  but  as  there  was  no  way  of  really 
enforcing  them,  their  provisions  were  easily  evaded. 

Tho  Half-finished  Goods  Union  existed  in  the  year  1897  under  the  form  of  an  association,  the  functions  of    Half-finished 

\\lii.  li  were  exclusively  to  control  the  selling  prices  of  their  products.     In  1898,  the  organisation  assumed  a  more    Goods  Union. 
definite  character.     The  headquarters  are  at  Diisseldorf,  and  it  represents  the  steel  works  of  the  Mozelle,  the  Saar, 
Luxemburg,  the  Rhine,  and  Westphalia. 

The  Girder  Syndicate  has  its  head  office  at  Diisseldorf,  in  the  same  building  as  the  Steel  Syndicate.  It  was  Girder  Syndicate. 
constituted  in  the  year  189!)  and,  like  the  1'ig  Iron  Syndicate,  comprised  three  sections:  (A)  the  South  German 
Girder  Syndicate,  founded  in  1884,  which  is  composed  of  the  rolling  mills  of  the  Saar  district  and  of  Luxemburg, 
and  has  its  office  at  Saarbriicken  ;  (n)  the  Girder  Syndicate  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  of  Westphalia,  with  its  head 
office  at  Diisseldorf,  the  operations  of  which  extend  to  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  finally,  (c)  the  Peine  Works,  in 
Hanover,  which  supply  that  province  and  Eastern  Germany. 


The  Wire  Rod  Syndicate,  whose  head  office  is  at  Hagen,  Westphalia,  dates  from  the  year  189C.     The  Plate 


yyjre 


- 

Syndicate  has  its  head  office  at  Essen.  It  was  originally  established  in  1897,  and  assumed  its  present  form  as  a  Syndicate 
limited  liability  company  in  1898.  The  Drawn  Wire  Syndicate  was  founded  in  1899.  The  office  of  the  Association 
is  at  Hamm,  in  Westphalia.  Its  commercial  functions  are  distributed  over  four  districts,  viz.,  North  Germany 
and  the  north-west,  with  an  office  at  Berlin,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and,  lastly.  South  Germany,  with  its  bureau  at  Mannheim 

The  export  business  is  attended  to  at  Hamm. 

Other  important  syndicates  are  :  — 

(7)  The  German  Rail  Union  (Die  deuisrhe  Sc  •hienengemeinsehaft)  sub-divided  into  western,  eastern,    other  Syndicate;, 
and  southern  groups.     It  represents  24  separate  works,  among  which  it  distributes  government  orders  for 

rails. 

(8)  United  Upper  Silrsian  Roll  Mills  (Die  vereinigten  Oberschlesischen  Walzwerke). 

(!))  The  Union  of  German  Heavy  Sheet  Mills  (Verband  deutscher  Grobblechwalzwerke),  with  its  head 
(ffice  at  Essen.     It  represented,   when  started   in   1897,  24  separate  works. 

(10)  The  Syndicate  of  Light  Sheet  Mills  (under  5  mm.)  (Feinbleehsyndicat),  established  in  February, 
1902.     It  is  divided   into  many  groups. 

(11)  The  Union  of  Wire  Nails  Manufacturers  (Verband  deutscher  Drahtstiftfabrikanten),  representing 
82  separate  works.     Head  office  in  Berlin. 

In  the  machine  industry,  the  most  important  syndicates  are  the  following  :  — 

(12)  The  Union  of  Electrical  Works. 

(13)  The  Union  of  Producers  of  Sawing  Machines,  established  in  1899,  and  comprising  26  firms. 

(14)  North  German  Association  of  Carriage   Builders,  established   in   1877. 

The  strength  of  the  unions  in  the  machine  industry  lies  in  the  very  high  specialisation  of  production. 

There  is  a  tendency  towards  uniting  the  iron  syndicates  into  larger  concerns,  the  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  at  Development 
Diisseldorf  combining  with  the  Half-finished  Goods  Union,  while  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  and 
the  Wcstphalian  Syndicate  on  .lime  'Jiilli,  1902,  established  at  Diisseldorf  a  central  office  under  the  style  of 
"Clearing  House  for  Export."  There  are  two  forms  of  syndicates:  (1)  as  a  company  of  shareholders, 
•'  Aktiengesellschaft  "  ;  (2)  as  an  association  based  upon  contract  agreed  upon  by  the  firms  participating  in  it  of  an 
"  Aktiengesellschaft."  fe-Sfc 


The  head  office  is  known  as  a  "  gemeiusehaftlielie  Vcrkaufstelle."  This  form  of  syndicate  is,  strictly  speaking, 
an  independent  company,  the  shares  of  which  are  held  by  the  respective  firms.  In  the  rules  there  are  generally 
clauses  providing  that  shares  must  remain  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  syndicate,  and  for  every  transfer 
of  shares  within  the  company  the  consent  of  the  shareholders  must  be  obtained  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  company.  Every  firm  receives  a  number  of  shares  in  proportion  to  its  snare  in  the  total  value  of  the 
association,  but  by  no  means  to  its  actual  value.  The  object  of  these  shares  is  not  to  raise  capital,  but  simply  to 
demonstrate  the  position  of  the  various  contracting  parties,  c..'/..  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coke  Syndicate  has  a 
nominal  capital  of  400,000  marks,  although  the  actual  value  of  the  Syndicate  is  very  much  greater.  Sometimes 
capital  raised  is  used  for  the  establishment  of  the  central  office ;  sometimes  the  actual  amount  of  capital  is  quite 
nominal  and  then  it  exists  only  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law.  Such  organisation  is  possible  where  the  producing 
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works  already  exist,  as  it  is  nof  necessary  to  create  now  works,  but  only  a  legal  body  which  can  take  the  management 
of  the  company. 

In  the  second  case — that  of  a  syndicate  based  on  contract — the  constituent  linns  conclude  a  written  agree- 
ment, for  periods  of  two,  three,  four  or  five  years.  When  the  contract  has  expired,  it  is  generally  renewed  for 
another  period  of  years.  A  central  office  is  also  established  and  its  functions  for  all  practical  purposes  are  the  same 
as  those  of  a  central  office  in  the  first  case,  the  central  office  in  this  second  case  is  sometimes  called  "  diellcschaftsstelle.'" 
Sometime.",  when  a  powerful  firm  is  a  member  of  a  syndicate,  it  assumes  the  functions  of  the  central  office,  e.g.,  in 
•  of  the  rolling  mills  of  Upper  Silesia,  the  selling  of  the  products  was  in  1887  entrusted  to  the  "  I'ui'ed 
Konigs  and  Laurahutte." 

The  German  law  contains  no  special  provisions  in  respect  of  monopolies  of  kartells,  and  the  Courts  have 
several  times  acknowledged  their  legality.  Each  syndicate  is  started  by  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  experts, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  visit  each  of  the  associated  works  and  to  determine  its  capacity  for  production,  and  the  extent 
of  its  participation  in  the  total  production  of  the  syndicate.  Subsequently,  Germany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts,  and  the  production  of  each  duly  allotted  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  Orders  do  not  go  directly 
to  the  factories,  but  are  received  by  the  central  office.  There  they  are  distributed  among  the  associated  firms, 
according  to  their  capacity  for  production,  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  the  conditions  of  transport.  In  this 
allotment,  the  geographical  situation  of  (lie  various  works  is  taken  into  account  as  playing  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  mode  of  trans|>ort  and  the  freight  charges.  In  eases  where,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical  position, 
one  of  the  associated  firms  receives  orders  in  excess  of  its  proper  quota,  the  excess  is  deducted  in  the  allotment  of 
the  next  quarter. 

Payments  do  not  go  directly  to  the  respective  firms,  but  pass  through  the  central  office.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  accounts  are  made  up,  differences  due  to  the  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  the  assigned  proportions 
arc  adjusted,  so  that  each  firm  is  credited  only  with  the  part  assigned  to  it  in  the  table  of  the  allotments. 

The  contracting  parties  are  sometimes  under  obligation  to  sell  their  products  to  the  syndicate.  Sometime* 
the  right  of  selling  the  goods  is  enjoyed  by  the  central  office  and  also  by  any  of  the  associated  firms.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wire  Nail  Syndicate,  all  the  firms  give  the  central  office  the  exclusive  right  of  dealing  in  a  particular 
sort  of  goods,  but  can  deal — subject  to  other  rules  of  the  syndicate — in  all  their  other  sorts  of  products. 

Prices  are  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  firms  or  by  the  central  office.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
year  a  price-list  is  issued,  containing  detailed  statements  as  to  prices  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  central  office  to 
the  firms,  as  well  as  to  the  prices  which  are  to  be  paid  by  customers  when  they  deal  with  .separate  firms. 

The  above  genera!  rules  are  subject,  of  course,  to  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  firms,  entering  into  the  contract, 
make  the  proviso  that  they  retain  all  their  customers,  and  this  way  interfere  with  the  principle  of  a  purely  geographical 
distribution  of  orders,  e.g.,  the  rules  of  the  Syndicate  of  Wire  Nail  Manufacturers  provide  that  the  firms  shall  retain  the 
customers  they  dealt  with  before  joining  the  syndicate,  and  that  their  production  cannot  be  diminished.  Further, 
frontier  districts  are  treated  exceptionally  with  a  view  to  hinder  foreign  imports.  And — the  most  significant  point — • 
in  sales  abroad  the  prices  are  generally  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  syndicate  for  the  home  market,  and  to  make 
up  the  losses,  bounties  are  paid  to  the  exporting  factories  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  syndicate. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  the  production  is  determined  and  products  arc  sold  arc  settled  at  the 
general  meeting.  Modifications  proposed  in  any  particular  case  must  also  receive  the  sanction  of  the  general  meeting. 
I!ut  the  directors  of  the  combination  have  apparently  much  discretion  left  with  them  by  the  different  members, 
as  they  seem  able  to  control  the  business  and  to  determine  prices  almost  absolutely.  Power  ultimately  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  ;  the  general  meeting,  whilst  retaining  its  legal,  seems  gradually  to  lose 
any  practical,  power. 

l''ach  associated  member  Undertakes  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  decisions  and  measures  taken  by  the 
syndicate.  When  joining  I'  lion  each  member  has  to  deposit  with  the  syndicate  blank  acceptances  as  a 

guarantee  for  the  due  execution  of  his  obligations,  which,  in  ease  of  any  contravention  of  the  statutes,  are  placed 
in  eirculalinii  to  (he  amount  of  the  fine  incurred.      The  working  c  :   the  syndicates  are  covered  by  a  levy, 

which  is  :i  certain  percentage  on  the  invoice  prices,  and  this  is  fixed  at  the  general  meeting.       If  the  funds  thus 
obtained  exceed  the;  expenses,  the  surplus  is  divided  among  the  members. 

When  first  started,  the  syndicates  acted  with  great  moderation.  Chief  attention  Mas  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  internal  organisation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  rose  slightly.  In  order  to  maintain  steady  prices, 
syndicates,  when  i  mil.  ing  contracts,  demanded  tin-  highest  price  .  obtainable  and  insist  on  contracts  v,  hich  arc  to  last 
for  a  length  of  time,  thus  entirely  putting  a  slop  to  contracts  for  a  short  duration,  which  formerly  were  the  rule  ill 
the  iron  trade-.  Such  contracts  arc  known  as  "contracts  of  fusion,"  e.g..  the  I'ig  Iron  Syndicate  forced  its 
customers  to  accept  contracts  for  the  supply  of  raw  iron  during  I'.IOO  and  I'.iol  at  unprecedented  prices  ;  the  price 
of  raw  iron  ill  January,  1900,  just  before  the.  new  contracts  were  to  be  concluded,  being  increased  by  10 
per  cent. 

In  some  Syndicates  the  "  Verkaufstellc  "  makes  a  contract  of  sale  in  the  name  of  the  whole  .syndicate,  but 
in  others  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  firm.  Contracts  entered  into  bet  ween  syndicates  and  their  customers 
often  contain  clauses  providing  for  the  permanence  of  a  certain  minimum  price  for  the  goods  manufactured  by  those 
customers  out  of  the  raw  material  supplied  by  the  syndicate.  Sometimes  contracts  require  the  boycotting  of 
particular  firms,  or  of  particular  linns  on  certain  occasions:  e.g.,  the  Wire  Syndicate  makes  it.  conditional  to  its 

\v  a  particular  minimum  price,  and  not  to  furnish  wire  or  wire  goods  either  directly 

or  indi  refuse  lo  enter  the  union  of  Herman  wire  manufacturers.       Thus,  all  linns  who  draw 

even  part  of  their  supplies  from  firms  who  are  not.  members  of  the'  syndic-ate,  or  from  foreigners,  find  themselves 
boycotted  by  the  syndicate.       M;  ,  en  further,  and  syndicate.-;  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the  practice 

of  boycotting  :    c.rj.,  the  Wire  Rod  Syndicate  refuses  to  supply  any  manufacturer  of  wire  nails  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Wiro  Nails  S .> 

The  districts  in  which  a  syndicate  meets  competition  from  "  outsiders  "  bear  a  special  name  of  "  bestrittencn  " 
districts.  Those  where  this  competition  has  not  to  be  faced  are  called  "  unbcstrittenen  "  districts.  The  prices 
fixed  by  a  syndicate  for  all  kinds  of  goods  produced  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  different  districts,  or  even  in  the 
same  district  for  different  customers.  Distant  customers  are  charged  a  lower  price,  lower  approximately  by  the 
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e-osf  df  fn  ighf  from  the  plai'c  of  |iniilurlii,n  to  tlir  fae-tory  of  I  lie  purchaser  ;  Dearer  OU  tomen  an  charged  a  higher 
price  on  tlir  ground  simply  that  Ihrir  proximity  to  the'  centre'  of  production  uil]  enable  them  to  afford  to  pay  more 
money.  (In  the  other  hand,  in  a  district  in  which  there  is  no  ic  i  iv  competition,  a  higher  prici'  is  charged  tlian  in 
Olio  whore  either  there  is  competition  already  in  existence,  or  other  sources  of  supply  cither  actually  compote,  or 
where-  it  is  likely  to  come  into  existence  ami  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  syndicate.  The  same;  thing  is 
Hold  at  different  prices  according  to  circumstances,  the  syndiciilc,  in  every  ease,  charging  all  that,  the  tra'lc  uill  hear. 
In  the  last  few  years,  the  Herman  home  market,  being  practically  ruled  by  the  iron  syndicates,  the  latter  regulate 
their  price',  ar,  ordim;  to  those  of  (lie  Cnitcd  Kingdom  hy  adding  to  the  jtriti-ih  price,  customs,  freight,  &c. 


During  the  industrial  crises  of  I'.lll!}-  |!IOJ.  syndicates  developed  in  a  high  degree  two  other  methods,  namely  : 
(1)  thai  of  granting  pmate  export  homilies  ;  ('2)  that  of  having  large  sales  abroael  at  low  prices,  and  these  prices 
sometimes  considerably  helow  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  necessary  to  rememlier  that  the  coal  and  coke  syndicate-!  exercise;  a  very  large  inllncnce  upon  the  wliolo    Coal  and  Coke 
Herman  iron  trade;    in  many  cases,  it  was  their  policy  of  raising  prices  of  coal  ami  coke'  which  induced  the  iron    Syndicates. 
manufacturers  to   try   to    recoup   themselves    for  the  increased  expenses  of  production  by  adopting  a  similar  policy 
towards  their  customers.     And  the  policy  of  he>unli<  ;  ami  cheap  exports,  pursued  by  the  iron  syndicates,  originated 
either  in  imitation  of.   or  in  co-operation  with,  the  coal  and  coke  syndicates. 

The  system  of  bounties  was  introduced  in  1S!»7.  bounties  are  paid  for  such  products  of  the  syndicates,  Export  Bounties. 
the  exportation  of  which  could  lie  proved.  The  bounties  were  granted  by  the  coal,  pig  iron,  and  half-finished 
goods  syndicates,  wilh  a  pallia!  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  coke  .syndicate.  The  rale,  which  was  fixed  at  15 
marks  per  Ion  net  of  the  exported  goods,  was  granted  only  upon  a  portion  ((Hirj,  50,  33\  per  cent)  of  the  raw 
mal'-rial  obtained  from  the  syndicates.  The  I'ig  Iron  Syndicate  allows  its  customers  an  export  premium  of  10  marks 
per  ton,  the  union  of  iron  merchants  of  ~2t)  marks  per  ton.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wire  receive  15 
marks  per  ton  on  one  half  of  the  raw  materials  purchased  hy  them,  each  of  the  syndicates  concerned  (the  coke,  pig 
iron,  and  half-finished  goods)  paying  one-third  of  the  bounty,  and  in  its  turn,  since  November,  1900,  the  syndicate 
of  rolled  wire  promised  its  clients  an  export  bounty  of  15  marks  a  ton. 


Originally  the  bounties  were  only  to  be  paid  to  unions  which  offered  a  guarantee  that  by  these  premiums  the 
price  on  the  international  market,  would  not  be  lowered  below  the  limit  established  by  foreign  competition.  But  this 
condition  has  not  been  observed,  and  since  about  1000.  private  bounties  have  been  granted,  although  the  members 
of  syndicate:-,  themselves  recognise  that  Hermany  has  lowered  the  prices  in  the  world's  market.  The  "Clearing 
House  for  Export  "  (established  in  the  middle  of  the  year  10OI'  by  syndicates  representing  the  iron  and  coal  industry) 
represents  another  example,  of  the  co-operation  among  the  syndicates  ill  maintaining  the  policy  of  granting  bounties. 
The  "  Clearing  House  "  settles  the  amounts  of  the  export  premiums  for  the  members  of  the  syndicates  concerned, 
controls  exports,  and  makes  payments  of  bonus.  The  amount  of  bonifications  is  fixed  quarterly.  For  the  second 
quarter  of  10(rJ  il  was  '.-ranted  retrospectively  to  April  1st  at  the  following  rates  :  —  1  mark  :".(>  pfennig  per  ton  of  such 
coal  and  coke  as  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  export  goods  ;  furthermore,  2  marks  .r>0  pfennig  for  the  ton  of  new 
iron,  exclusive  of  the  bonus  upon  coal  ;  furthermore,  10  marks  per  ton  of  half-finished  goods,  and  10  marks  per  ton 
of  girders,  both  inclusive  of  the  bonus  granled  on  coal  and  raw  iron. 

The  policy  of  granting  bounties  on  export  is  only  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  fostering  the  export  trade 
by  syndicates  in"  order  to  reduce  the  stock  on  the  home  market.  The  sales  abroad  are  effected  at  a  price  below 
that  charged  on  the  home  market,  and  sometimes  at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  union  of 
Herman  wire  manufacturers  sold  in  the  second  half  of  lOliOat  home 'J'J.OOO  tons,  with  a  profit,  of  £58,850  ;  to  foreign 
parts,  10.0OO  tons,  with  a  loss  of  IM-J.O.V).  In  February,  1001,  the  wire  rolling  mills  received  150  marks  per  ton 
at  home,  but  sold  at  105  marks  abroad.  In  May,  1003,  the  prices  v. ere; 

In  Marks,  per  Ton. 


"  Clearing  House  for 
Export." 


Iron  Sheets  .  . 
Rolled  Win;  .. 
Girders 


11 e  1'rico. 

140—145 

150 

llli 


Export  Price. 

100—120 

135 

75 


The  coid  and  coke  syndicates,  charge  lower  prices  for  the  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and 
iron  and  steel  mine  Is  which  are  to  be  exported,  while  the  prices  of  coal  anil  coke  used  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
destined  for  inland  consumption  remain  higher.  Similarly  the  iron  syndicates  supply  their  products  for  inland 
OUStomeiH  at  a  cheaper  rate  when  these  products  are  used  as  raw  material  for  goods  to  be  exported,  e.g.,  the  price 
of  wire  for  nails  at  the  end  of  10OO  was  for  sale;  to  Herman  consumers  185  marks  per  ton,  while  for  sale  ill  Germany, 
but  to  be  exported  from  I  lerinany,  170  marks  per  ton. 

Large  ...iles  abroad  very  much  below  the  cost  of  production  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  industrial  crisis 
in  1001.  A  Silcsian  firm  exported  I  \vo-thirds  of  its  total  output  of  pig  iron  ;  a  Saurhruek  firm  exported  80  per  cent. 
of  ils  production  ;  in  both  cases  the  price:  obtained  abroad  were  much  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  bounties 
paid  by  the  eont rollhi"  kartells  only  slightly  reduced  the  loss.  During  the  industrial  crisis  some  orders  were  umler- 
'.:':. "ii  'purelv  iii  order  lo  keep  the  works  going.  This  method  was  pursued  also  when  tho  crisis  had  pa-sed. 
and  is  pursued  by  nourishing  industries,  prices  being  so  calculated  that  the  sales  ill  the  home  market  cover  losses 
sustained  h\  Bales  abroad  and  leave  sufficient  maryin  for  profit.  The  union  of  wire-drawers  has  made  a  profit  of 
ttiO.OIC)  iii  i'ts  home  trade,  but  lost  t  ti>. '.!:,<>  on  its  foreign  trade.  The  wire  nail  syndicate  is  said  to  have  gained  in 
six  months  (of  l!l(r_>)  a  profit  of  1,:>00,000  marks  on  the  home  market  and  suffered  a  loss  during  the  same  period  of 
Kr>O.OOO  marks  on  foreign  sales.  In  the  year  1001  the  merchant  iron  union  created  an  export  league  for  merchant 
iron,  which  fixes  the  prices  for  export  upon  a  scale  varying  considerably  from  that  for  home  consumption.  In 

es  at  IOUI  10IIJ  lii'^ii  prices  of  coal,  coke  and  pig  iron  were  maintained,  while  the  prices  of  all  other  goods  tell 
considerably.  The  members  of  the  above  syndicates  weathered  the  crises  successfully  while  many  outside  firms, 
especially  firms  manufacturing  iron  into  finished  goods  were  closed  or  suffered  serious  losses.  Iron  syndicates  acted 
as  an  efficient  brake'  during  the  genera]  decline,  saving  organised  industries  from  possible  ruin.  On  the  other  hand 
the  syndicates  contributed,  by  the  maintenance  of  high  prices,  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  manufacturers  of 
finished  iron  goods. 

D   1 


Export  Sales  and 
Industrial  Crisis. 
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SECTION    XIII. 


FOREIGKNT     IMPOUT 

(AS     ARRANGED     BY    A 


Name  of 
Country. 

Pig  Iron. 

Rails. 

Fishplates. 

Billets,  Blooms,  Ingots. 

Plates, 
Iron  and  Steel. 

Tin  Bars. 

Russia 

4s.  llrf. 

4s.  llrf.  cwt. 

4s.  llrf.  cwt. 

4s.  llrf.  cwt. 

6s.  5d.  cwt. 

4s.  llrf.  cwt. 

cwt. 

Germany  . 

6d.  cwt. 

Is.  3£rf.  cwt. 

Is.  3^d.  cwt. 

9|rf.  cwt. 

Is.    6^rf.    cwt.  in  the 
rough 
2s.  6^rf.  cwt.  further 

Is.  3jrf.  cwt. 

worked 

Belgium    . 

Irf.  cwt. 

4|rf.  cwt. 

4|rf.  cwt. 

Blooms,  2rf.  cwt. 
Billets,  3rf.  cwt. 

3rf.  cwt. 

4|rf.  cwt. 

France 

7£rf.  cut. 

2s.  5^rf.  cwt. 

... 

Ingots,  2s.  OJrf.  cwt. 
Blooms  and  f  0     ,  ,  , 
Billets,        J2s.5irf.cwt. 

2s.  lO^rf.  cwt. 
Cut    to     any    shape, 
3s.  Oirf.  cwt. 

2s.  b\d.  cwt. 

Spain         . 

9|rf.  cwt. 

2s.  5£rf.  cwt. 
Is.  lOrf.  cwt.    if 

4s.  0|rf.  cwt. 
3s.    3rf.    cwt.   if 

2s.  0±tl.  cwt. 

6s.  6rf.  cwt. 

3s.  lOjrf.  cwt. 

imported   by   a 
Railway     Com- 

imported   by   a 
Railway     Com- 

pany 

pany 

Italy 

4f  rf.  cwt. 

2s.  5£rf.  cwt. 

2s.  5£rf.  cwt. 

1*.  Hrf.  cwt. 

2s.  lOjrf.  cwt. 

2s.  5^rf.  cwt. 

Austria     . 

8rf.  cwt. 

2s.  6^rf.  cwt. 

3s.  O^rf.  cwt. 

Blooms,  Is.  6£rf.  cwt. 
Billets,  2s.  (%/.  cwt. 

4s.  Of  rf.  cwt. 

2s.  6^rf.  cwt. 

United 
States 

lOrf.  cwt. 

Is.  7irf.  cwt. 

Is.  lO^rf.  cwt. 

Iron,  2s.  4rf.  cwt.,  but  when 
charcoal  is  used  in  manu- 

2*. 4rf.  cwt.  to  4s.  8rf. 
cwt.  valued   at  less 

2s.  4rf.  cwt. 

facture,  2s.  6rf.  cwt. 

Steel,   is.   4frf.  cwt.  to 

£1    Is.  llrf.  cwt.,  accord- 
ing to  value  per  Ib. 

than  4  cents  per  Ib.  ; 
over  that  valuation, 
25     per     cent,     ad 
valorem 
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Hoop  Iron. 

Screws. 

Wire. 

Wire  Nails. 

Bolts  and 
Nuts. 

Tubes. 

Name  of 
Country. 

6s.  5d.  cwt. 

£1  19*.  5d.  cwt. 

9s.  1  Of/,  cwt.  to  19s.  8rf. 

£13s.  llrf.cwt. 

13s.  9^d.  cwt. 

13s.  9JeZ.  cwt. 

Russia. 

cwt.,  according  to 
size 

to  £1  Is.  8d., 
according     to 
weight. 

**• 

5s.  If/,  cwt. 

Is.  6£d.  cwt. 

3s.  O^f/.  cwt. 

3s.  O^t?.  cwt. 

1*.  6^<l.  to 
3«.  Q$d.  cwt. 

Germany. 

Iff/.  CWt. 

Is.  7^f/.  cwt. 

4|f/.  cwt. 

1».  7£</.  cwt. 

Is.  7  if/,  cwt. 

... 

Belgium. 

2s.  7|f/.to2s.  10|f/. 
cwt.,   according 
to  thickness 

5s.  8£</.  cwt. 

2s.      lOjf/.    cwt.     to 
12s.  2f/.  cwt.,  accord- 
ing to  thickness 

3s.  3f/.  cwt.  to 
9s.   9rf.  cwt., 
according    to 

5s,  8|f/.  cwt. 

3s.  8d.  to 
£81  5s.  8rf. 
cwt. 

France. 

size 

5s.  3  if/,  cwt. 

8s.  6f/.  cwt. 

4s.  10Jf/.cwt.to6s.6rf. 
cwt.,  according  to 
thickness 

7s.  Id.  cwt. 

8s.  Qd.  cwt. 
5s.  8£</.  cwt.  if 
imported  by  a 
Railway  Com- 

9s. 9rf.  cwt. 

Spain. 

pany 

... 

. 

4s.  5|f/.  cwt.  to  6s.  Id. 
cwt.,  according  to 
thickness 

4s.  Of  d.  cwt. 

... 

4s.  lOif/.  to 
6s.  1  If/,  cwt. 

Italy. 

... 

10s.  2f/.  cwt.  to 
15s.    3f/.    cwt., 
according         to 
thickness 

Is.  G^d.  cwt.  to  5s.  Id. 
cwt.,  according  to 
thickness 

6s.  Id.  cwt. 

... 

6s.  Id.  cwt. 

Austria. 

2s.    4f/.   cwt.    to 
3s.    8ff/.      cwt. 
according        to 
thickness 

18s.  8d.  cwt.  to 
£2      1  6s.     cwt. 
according         to 
length 

5s.  lOd.  cwt.  to  9s.  4rf. 
cwt.,  valued  at  less 
than  4  cents  per  Ib.  ; 
over  that  valuation, 
40  per  cent,  to  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem 

2s.  4f/.  cwt.  to 
4s.   8d.    cwt. 
according    to 
length 

7s.  cwt. 

9*.  4rf.  to 
11s.  8(f.  cwt. 

United  States. 
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(AS     AKK.VNCMI)     BY     A 


Name  of 
Country. 

Pig  Iron. 

Rails. 

Fishplates. 

Billets,  Blooms  and 
Ingots. 

/ 

Plates. 

[ndia           .         .         • 

1    per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Free    when    im- 
ported   by     a 
Mail  way     Com- 
pany, otherwise 
1    per    cent. 
ail  valorem 

Free   when   im- 
ported    by     a 
Railway     Com- 
pany, otherwise 
1    per  cent,   ad 
valorem 

1  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

1  percent,  on  a  valua- 
tion of  £7  13.9.  'Ir/. 
per  ton 

Australia    . 

Free  (b) 

1  2^    per    cent. 
ad  valorem 

12^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

Free  (/>) 

Free  (b) 

New  Zealand 

Free 

Free 

20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

... 

Free 

South  Africa 

Free 

2£    j>er    cent. 
ad  valorem 

2£  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

Free 

Free 

Canada        .         . 

10s.   3rf.   33 
per  ton  of 
2,000  Ibs. 

Not  less  than  45 
Ibs.     per    lineal 
yard  Cor  nse,  by 
a    public     Hall- 
way and  opera- 
ted'    by    steam 

£1  12*.  lOrf.-,  G7 
per  ton  of  2,000 
Ibs. 

S.v.     IV.,     67    per    ton    of 
2,000  Ibs. 

Ship  Plates  free 

Not  less  than  30  ins. 
in   width   and   £   in. 
in  thickness,   10  per 
cent,  ad  ralnrtin 

motive     power 
only  free 

Other   Rails    :'.o 

per    cent,     ad 
valorem 

)  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  be  charged  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation, 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  it  is  certified  that  manufacture  sufficiently  established. 


vhich 


(')   A  duty   of    10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  be   charged  on  a  date   dxed  by  p, -oc  a  na tu, ,i      buch 
proclamation   will  issue    so  soon  as   it    is   certified    by  the    X  m-ster    of    <  ^ i  •»,  tl 
Lanufacture    to    which    the   proclamation    refers   has   been    sufficiently     Mrtabl 
Commonwealth . 
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Tin  JJiii-s. 

Hoop  Iron. 

Screws 

Wire. 

Wire  Nails. 

Bolts  and  £ruts. 

Tul 

Name  of 
Country. 

1     |H-r   cent. 
on  a  valua- 

1  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation       of 

5    per   cent,    ad 
rulorem 

1      per     cent. 
ad  valorem 

1  per  cent,   ad 
valorem 

1  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

India. 

tion       of 

.£7   13*.  U.  per 

£G  13.s.  4d. 

ton 

per  ton 

I'1  roe  (/;) 

Free  (b) 

Free 

3.s.  per  cwt. 

(Carriage)  |  in. 
and  under  in 

Free  (a) 

Australia. 

diameter  and 

4    in.      and 

under     in 

length  free 

Other  bolts  and 

nuts  12|  per 
cent.      ad 

valorem 

Free 

Free 

20   per  cent,   ad 
valorem 

... 

2*.  per  cwt. 

Free 

Partly  free  and 
others  20  per 
cent,     ad    va- 

New Zealand. 

lorem 

Free 

Free 

* 

10  per   cent,    ad 
valorem 

... 

10    per    cent. 

ad  valorem 

2  A    per    cent. 
ad  -valorem 

2i  per  cent,  ad 
valorem 

South  Africa. 

£1   8s.    9(/., 
33  per  ton 
of     2,000 
Ibs. 

£1    8s.    9(1.,    33 
per  ton  of  2,000 

Ibs. 

35    per    cent,   ml 
valorem 

... 

O'SOrf.  per  Ib. 

0-37,-/.   per  Ib. 
and    25     per 
cent.       ad 
valorem     in 

5  per  cent,   ad 
valorem 

Canada. 

addition. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.- 

When  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  rebate  of  the  whole  duty  is  allowed  on  goods  subject 
to  the  ad  talnnm  rate  of  L'£  per  cent.,  and  of  one-fourth  the  duty  on  goods  subject  to  other 
ad  valorem  rates. 

CANADA.- 

When  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  the  duty  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of 
one-third. 


SECTION  XIV.—  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

(A.)  EXPOKTS   OF   IRON   AND   STEEL,    MANUFACTURED   AND  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED,   SHOWING 
PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  DECLARED  DESTINATION. 


Table  16. 

Old  Scrap  Iron 
and  Steel. 


(Compiled  from    "'Annual   Statements    of  the    Trade    of  the    United 


TABLE  16.—  EXPORTS:     OLD   SCRAP   IRON  AND    STEEL    (in   thousand  tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Italy            
China 

45 
23 

38 
22 

42 
24 

51 
37 

2-2 
24 

Hi 
35 

38 

27 

28 
14 

7 
31 

15 
25 

20 
35 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

76 

70 

76 

110 

70 

(Hi 

92 

80 

54 

66 

100 

Total  to  British   Possessions 

42 

13 

•21 

18 

17 

18 

24 

14 

31 

37 

41 

Total  to  All  Countries 

118 

83 

97 

128 

87 

84 

116 

94 

85 

103 

141 
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Table  17. 
Pig  Iron. 


TABLE    17.— EXPORTS :     PIG    IRON    (in    thousand   tons). 
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Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Russia 

129 

108 

99 

53 

64 

102 

81 

20 

12 

8 

8 

Sweden 

20 

28 

31 

34 

51 

47 

50 

51 

40 

45 

49 

Norway 

12 

16 

14 

17 

21 

20 

21 

Hi 

17 

16 

17 

Denmark    (includes    Iceland    and 

Greenland) 

18 

18 

17 

20 

25 

22 

21 

22 

22 

22 

29 

Germany 

205 

224 

219 

324 

348 

292 

438 

4(>0 

204 

111 

147 

Holland        

111 

109 

109 

182 

219 

169 

266 

333 

127 

64 

73 

Ili-l^iuni 

42 

40 

38 

88 

132 

76 

114 

131 

56 

40 

41 

France 

45 

36 

31 

43 

69 

68 

L26 

1-28 

72 

50 

52 

Italy             

86 

82 

101 

103 

101 

115 

117 

109 

108 

9-2 

99 

Japan 

17 

26 

30 

32 

30 

26 

10 

9 

29 

18 

:i2 

United  States  of  America 

32 

12 

41 

30 

13 

20 

35 

45 

44 

504 

333 

Total  to  Foreign  Countiies 

789 

782 

806 

983 

1,114 

998. 

1,324 

1,369 

773 

1,006 

921 

East  Indies 

9 

12 

17 

34 

39 

16 

13 

12 

21 

20 

32 

Australasia 

IS 

20 

29 

26 

40 

20 

28 

34 

32 

30 

49 

Canada 

18 

7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

11 

10 

9 

44 

59 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

46 

43 

55 

70 

86 

44 

56 

58 

87 

97 

145 

Total  to  All  Countries 

835 

826 

861 

1,053 

1,200 

1,942 

1,380 

1,427 

839 

1,103 

1,066 

Table  18. 
Iron  Bars. 


TABLE    18.— EXPORTS:     IRON    BAR    (in    thousand  tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
Total  to  British  Possessions 

70 
65 

(12 
52 

62 
63 

72 
83 

70 
79 

65 
70 

62 
75 

66 
73 

37 
67 

37 

78 

36 
75 

Total  to  all  Countries 

135 

115 

126 

155 

149 

135 

136 

138 

104 

115 

112 

157 


158 


159 


TABLE    19.— EXPORTS:     IRON    ANGL10,    BOLT    AND    HOI)    (in   thousand    tons).  Table  19. 

Angle,  Bolt  and 
Rod. 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902.     1903. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
Total  to  British  Possessions 

Total  to  All  Countries 

9 

4 

11 
4 

14 
4 

17 

(i 

12 

7 

10 

4 

17 

a 

15 

4 

9 
3 

7          5 
4         12 

13 

15 

RAIL 

18 

23 

19 

14 

24 

19 

13 

11        17 

TABLE  20.—  EXPORTS: 

iS,  IRON  AND   STEEL  (in  thousand   tons).                 Table  20. 
Rails. 

Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

189G. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900.     1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Russia 

19 

8 

13 

11 

7 

17 

13 

13 

10 

8 

iSwedcn 

36 

16 

11 

32 

23 

36 

64 

34         45 

25 

29 

Egypt         

13 

7 

11 

16 

41 

32 

29 

15           10 

23 

18 

East  Africa 

5 

7 

1 

2 

21 

16 

24 

12             3 

15 

34 

Cliinii 

10 

— 

— 

12 

12 

13 

14 

5          — 

10 

3 

Japan 

30 

29 

26 

44 

47 

4 

3 

10            5 

28 

16 

Mexico 

5 

7 

(i 

14 

21 

6 

14 

12           5 

54 

14 

Brazil 

13 

6 

21 

20 

18 

18 

13 

9         10 

14 

7 

Argentine 

10 

6 

21 

71 

46 

45 

21 

37         64 

51 

46 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

195 

140 

192 

280 

287 

256 

247 

182       200 

2S4 

221 

South  Africa 

14 

20 

6 

37 

37 

29 

16 

27         25 

33 

123 

East  Indies 

94 

79 

100 

148 

154 

143 

110 

79         94 

119 

122 

Australia 

42 

32 

29 

55 

72 

28 

r.i 

64          79 

67 

45 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

112 

57 

38 

40 

10 

G 

32 

13         56 

69 

84 

Total  to  Britisli  Possessions 

267 

191 

182 

301 

293 

220 

224 

191       266 

299 

383 

Total  to  All  Countries 

462 

331 

374 

581 

580 

476 

471 

374       466 

I 

584 

604 

160 


TABLE   2t.— EXPORTS:     RAILROAD    IRON,    CHAIRS    AND    SLEEPERS 

(in    thousand    tons). 


Table  21. 
Chairs  and 
Sleepers. 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

12 

9 

11 

15 

20 

15 

18 

14 

10 

23 

13 

East  Indies 

43 

43 

29 

61 

69 

46 

31 

13 

20 

22 

13 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

45 

44 

33 

77 

92 

58 

42 

29 

32 

39 

32 

Total  to  All  Countries 

57 

53 

44 

92 

112 

73 

60 

43 

42 

62 

45 

161  TABLE  22.— EXPORTS  :     RAILROAD   IRON,  UNENUMERATED  (in  thousand  tons).       Table  22. 

Other  Railroad 
Iron. 

Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 


V.ntt  Indies  

Australia 

Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total  to  All  Countries 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

190: 

15 

17 

18 

33 

32 

30 

28 

25 

34 

33 

27 

11 
4 

15 
2 

13 

4 

28 

7 

40 
8 

20 
2 

17 

6 

12 

5 

13 

7 

21 
8 

16 

7 

24 

23 

21 

41 

58 

30 

30 

22 

30 

38 

47 

39 

40 

39 

74 

90 

60 

58 

47 

64 

71 

74 

Table  23. 
Wire. 


Table  24. 

Sheets. 


Table  25. 

Ingots  or  Blooms. 


Table  26. 
Combined  Iron 
and  Steel 
Manufactures. 


TABLK    :>:*.- KX I 'OUTS:     \VIKM    OK     IKON     AM)     STEKL    (KXCKl'T     TELKUKAIMI 
WIKK)     AND  .MANUFACTURES    THKKKOF  (in  thousand  Ions). 


162 


Country. 

1893. 

ISO). 

1S!I.-,. 

1800. 

1H07. 

1808. 

1899 

1000. 

1901. 

1902. 

"loos. 

It'll    Countries 

14 

16 

10 

21 

•_>() 

is 

23 

L'l 

•Jl 

23 

27 

(!.  II.  Hii-l  Xulal    .. 
Nr\v  Zealand 

8 
10 

5 
10 

7 
!1 

10 

20 

9 

17 

.") 
16 

5 
12 

3 

8 

6 
18 

8 
16 

10 

14 

I'ritish  Possessions 

23 

10 

23 

35 

31 

26 

25 

18 

20 

32 

33 

All  Countries 

37 

35 

42 

56 

51 

43 

48 

38 

47 

55 

60 

*  1003  includes  telegraph   win-. 

TABLE    -Jk     EXI'OKTS:     IRON    OR    STEEL    SHEKTS     NOT    UNDER     i-ix.     THICK 

(in    (hoiisiunl    tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1804. 

1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1000. 

1001. 

1902. 

1903. 

Russia 

7 

14 

3 

12 

18 

11 

5 

3 

3 

2 

Norway 

4 

7 

() 

7 

0 

12 

14 

13 

7 

12 

10 

Denmark 

4 

7 

4 

s 

8 

11 

8 

x 

5 

6 

3 

Germany 

26 

»> 

34 

M 

39 

31 

¥1 

18 

10 

•2 

4 

Holland        

0 

7 

0 

21 

27 

11 

0 

15 

1 

\ 

1 

Japan 

4 

] 

] 

14 

10 

11 

16 

26 

1! 

1(1 

23 

United  States  of  America 

5 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

•„> 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

73 

105 

84 

125 

128 

108 

121 

116 

GO 

G4 

62 

Hast  Indies 

4 

4 

8 

10 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

17 

19 

Australasia 

4 

4 

8 

12 

11 

17 

14 

17 

14 

16 

9 

Canada 

8 

6 

4 

5 

2 

1 

7 

4 

6 

24 

20 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

19 

17 

25 

31 

27 

32 

38 

38 

37 

62 

57 

Total  to  All  Countries 

92 

122 

109 

156 

155 

140 

159 

154 

97 

126 

119 

TABLE  25.— EXPORTS:     STEEL    CAST    IN    INGOTS    OR    BLOOMS,    Ac. 

(in  thousand   tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

189!. 

1896. 

180(1. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

Kiiasia 

1 

11 

8 

18 

10 

13 

12 









Vnitei!  States  of  America 

2 

•2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

o 

17 

10 

Others          

1 

1 

— 

5 

1 

4 

•J 

2 

— 

1 

1 

Total    

5 

14 

11 

25 

24 

19 

18 

6 

2 

18 

11 

Total   to  British   Possessions 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

6 

2 

Total   to  all  Countries 

7 

15 

13 

28 

25 

24 

23 

12 

5 

24 

13 

Country. 
tal  to  Foreign  Countries 

1893. 
7 

1894. 
11 

1895. 
10 

1896. 
19 

1897. 
27 

1898. 
M 

1899. 
17 

1900. 

18 

1901. 
29 

1902. 
15 

1003. 
27 

nth  Afric-a 
ist  Indies 
hers 

2 
« 
1 

2 
4 
2 

3 

r* 
i 

3 

2 
10 
5 

5 
9 
5 

2 
19 

4 

2 
20 
5 

3 
16 

6 

5 
13 
5 

17 

10 
5 

17 
13 

6 

Total    tn    llritish    I'OSSI-SXMI"  ; 

U 

8 

13 

17 

19 

19 

27 

24 

23 

33 

36 

Total  to  A«  Ontntrw-s 

18 

t« 

23 

M 

46 

35 

44 

42 

52 

48 

63 

163 


164 


TABLE    2G.— EXPORTS:     MANUFACTURES    OF    STEEL,  Oil    OK   STKKL    AM)    IKON        165 

COMBINED    (in   thousand   tons). 


166  TABLE     -11.     -EXPORTS:       ( I A I A  A  X  I/HI  >     AM)      ('<  )l(  HI  '<  \  ATKI)     SHEETS      (in         Table  27. 

Galvanised  and 
thousand     tons).  Corrugated  Sheets. 


('oimf  rv. 


Chili 

Ai'Ljeiil  me 


Total  to  Foreign  Coiinlrifs 

South  Afriea 
East  Indies 
Australasia 


Total  to 
Total  to 


British  Possessions 
All  Countries 


1893. 

I  Sill. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1  '.Mil. 

1902. 

1903. 

!) 

s 

IS 

11 

8 
•24 

8 
21 

5 

5 
24 

10 

•2-2 

10 

r* 
t 

7 
32 

67 

69 

82 

m 

93 

87 

102 

99 

96 

113 

141 

20 
28 
40 

21 
28 
41 

33 

38 
40 

29 
44 
61 

30 
41 
53 

32 
40 

54 

22 
41 
111) 

23 

48 
67 

30 

51 
57 

58 
64 
55 

58 
67 
64 

99 

100 

123 

146 

134 

139 

136 

147 

154 

218 

211 

166 

169 

205 

245 

227 

226 

238 

247 

250 

331 

352 

167  TABLE    -28,    EXPORTS:    IRON    Oil    STEEL    BLACK    PLATES   FORTINNINO   (in       Table  28. 

thousand  tons).  Black  Plate*' 


Country. 

1895. 

1890. 

1  S'.IT. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
British    l'o-.-srssion.s    .. 

30 
1 

45 

55 
1 

53 

79 

61 

45 

50 

60 
5 

Total  to  All  Countries        

31 

45 

56 

53 

79 

61 

45 

50 

65 

168 


TABLE    29.—  EXPORTS:     TINPLATBS     AND     SHEETS     (in    thousand    tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.     1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Russia 

30 

24 

30     i     20 

:si 

28 

28 

33 

31 

31 

25 

(lennauv 

3 

4 

4          14 

11 

12 

28 

18 

11 

19 

17 

Holland        

5 

5 

5           7 

9 

10 

14 

15 

12 

19 

17 

KelL'ium 

2 

2 

2           3 

4 

;; 

6 

7 

(1 

9 

13 

France 

11 

10 

13         12 

14 

11 

14 

23 

10 

18 

15 

United  States  of  Amei  i'-a 

255 

227 

223       113 

85 

65 

63 

58 

76 

65 

51 

346 

312 

318       215 

'2(1(1 

191 

204 

203 

203 

232 

216 

East  Indie; 

(i 

8 

11          15 

23 

15 

14 

22 

25 

25 

39 

Australia 

7 

II 

10           15 

in 

17 

12 

•2(1 

!7 

L'-2 

12 

Canada  and    Newfoundland 

10 

17 

10          17 

•2-2 

17 

21 

2-2 

17 

•2-2 

24 

Total   to    British    Possessions 

33 

41 

48         52 

65 

60 

52 

70 

68 

80 

77 

Total  to  All  Countries 

379 

353 

366       267 

271 

251 

256 

273 

271 

312 

293 

Table  29. 
Tinplates. 
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TABLE   30.— EXPORTS:    SHEETS    AND    BOILER   PLATES   (in   tl.niis:m<]    tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

(17 

50 

2.'{ 

33 

36 

25 

29 

17 

17 

20 

17 

South  Afriea 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

, 

1 



1 

1 



I-'     I    Indies 

7 

0 

8 

9 

11 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

5 

Australasia 

5 

4 

(1 

S 

1 

7 

5 

6 

5 

3 

4 

(  'anada 

7 

11 

8 

7 

10 

8 

12 

e 

8 

14 

15 

Other    l!riti--h    Posyessions 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

'     '              i-'MS 

23 

24 

M 

24i 

33 

24 

27 

21 

18 

22 

25 

1   to   All  Countries 

M 

74 

48 

M 

69 

49 

56 

38 

35 

42 

42 

Table  30. 
Boiler  Plates. 


Table  30a. 
Hoop  Iron. 


Table  31. 
Tubes  and  Pipes. 


TABLE   30A.— EXPORTS :     HOOPS     AND     HOOP    IRON    (in    thousand    tons). 


Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total  to  All  Countries     .. 

1893. 
25 

1894. 

28 

1895. 

28 
25 

1896. 
37 
25 

1897. 
27 
22 
49 

1898. 
28 
23 
51 

1899. 
29 
24 
53 

1900. 
24 
22 
46 

1901. 
1C 
23 
39 

1902. 
16 
25 

1903. 
12 
33 

21 

24 

46 

52 

53 

62 

40 

45 

Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

East  Indies 
Canada 

Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total  to  All  Countries 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

21 

21 

25 

35 

34 

31 
5 

33 

29 

23 

26 

56 

3 
3 

3 

1 

4 

6 
1 

_f 

6 
2 

7 
1 

7 
1 

6 
3 

— 

18 

17 

22 

32 

28 

20 

30 

29 

32 

34 

120 

39 

38 

47 

67 

62 

56 

63 

58 

55 

60 

176 

Before  1903,  Tubes,  Fittings  and  Pipes  were  included  in  Iron,  Cast  and  Manufactures  thereof,  unenumerated. 


170 


TABLE  31.— EXPORTS :     IRON   TUBES  AND   PIPES   (WROUGHT)  (in  thousand  tons).        171 


Table  32. 
Anchors,  &c. 


TABLE  32— EXPORTS:  IRON  ANCHORS,  GRAPNELS,  CHAINS  AND  CABLES     172 

(in    thousand    tons). 


Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

1893. 
13 

1894. 
13 

1895. 
14 

1896. 
15 

1897. 
15 

1898. 
16 

1899. 
17 

1900. 
16 

1901. 

17 

1902. 
17 

1903. 
10 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

5 

5 

5 

7 

6 

5 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

Fetal  to  All  Countries     .. 

18 

18 

19 

22 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

25 

Table  33. 
Nails,  &c. 


TABLE    33.— EXPORTS:     NAILS,    SCREWS    AND    RIVETS    (in   thousand  tons). 


Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries        .  . 

1893. 
0 

1894. 
6 

1895. 
0 

1896. 

7 

1897. 
8 

1898. 
8 

1899. 
9 

1900. 
9 

1901. 

7 

1902. 

7 

1903. 

7 

Total  to  British  Possessions      .  . 

9 

9 

10 

13 

13 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

Total  to  All  Countries     .. 

15 

15 

16 

20 

21 

19 

21 

21 

19 

19 

23 

173 


174          TABLE    34.— EXPORTS  :      STEEL     BARS,    ANGLES,     RODS,     Ac.    (in    thousand   tons).  Table  34. 

Steel  Bars,  &r. 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Russia 

4 

7 

8 

8 

12 

11 

11 

7 

5 

B 

5 

Norway 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

(( 

8 

6 

5 

6 

7 

Denmark 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Germany 

12 

13 

17 

19 

20 

22 

19 

12 

8 

4 

5 

Holland' 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8 

5 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

France 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

Italy 

3 

6 

2 

6 

4 

4 

7 

6 

3 

3 

4 

Japan 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

6 

11 

16 

7 

11 

15 

United  States  of  America 

11 

8 

12 

10 

8 

8 

11 

10 

9 

31 

13 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

52 

59 

65 

82 

86 

88 

99 

93 

59 

80 

71 

East  Indies 

6 

6 

6 

9 

16 

18 

19 

22 

24 

25 

35 

Australasia 

3 

3 

4 

6 

8 

11 

is 

21 

20 

14 

12 

Canada 

7 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

6 

4 

5 

26 

20 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

18 

16 

22 

32 

33 

36 

48 

50 

53 

72 

86 

Total  to  All  Countries 

70 

75 

87 

114 

119 

124 

147 

143 

112 

153 

157 

175 


TABLE  35.— EXPORTS  :      IRON,     WEOUGHT     AND     MANUFACTURED     THEREOF   Table  35. 


(in  thousand  tons). 


Wrought  Iron,  &c. 


Country. 
Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

1893. 
36 

1894. 
36 

1895. 
35 

1896. 
41 

1897. 
43 

1898. 
16 

1899. 
32 

1900. 
33 

1901. 
31 

1902. 
33 

1903.* 
37 

South  Africa 
East  Indies 
Australia 
West  India  Islands 
Others          

9 
17 
11 
2 
5 

8 
18 
9 
2 
4 

10 
20 
12 
2 
4 

10 
32 
10 
3 
0 

17 
38 
15 
2 
6 

15 
37 
15 
2 

a 

14 

41 
12 
1 

7 

16 
29 
13 
1 

8 

13 
22 
13 
1 

7 

18 
18 
12 
1 
10 

18 
20 

7 

9 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

45 

41 

48 

73 

78 

75 

75 

67 

56 

59 

64 

Total  to  All  Countries 

81 

77 

83 

114 

121 

116 

108 

100 

87 

92 

101 

*  1903  includes  Bolts  and  Nuts. 
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TABLE  36.— EXPORTS  :    IRON,  CAST  AND  MANUFACTURED  (in  thousand  tons). 


Country. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903.* 

Japan 

2 

10 

7 

13 

12 

11 

4 

5 

7 

1 



Brazil 

10 

11 

9 

14 

12 

21 

5 

2 

a 

6 

— 

Argentine 

4 

4 

3 

8 

9 

10 

17 

7 

11 

9 

— 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 

65 

64 

60 

79 

77 

82 

81 

67 

64 

53 

16 

South  Africa 

8 

9 

10 

13 

17 

16 

13 

13 

14 

19 



East  Indies 

36 

22 

30 

23 

27 

20 

16 

20 

18 

24 

— 

Australia 

13 

7 

9 

16 

15 

13 

17 

14 

18 

19 

— 

Total  to  British  Possessions 

71 

53 

62 

65 

72 

59 

53 

55 

62 

73 

45 

Total  to  All  Countries 

126 

117 

122 

144 

149 

141 

134 

122 

126 

126 

61 

Table  36. 
Cast  Iron,  &c. 


*  Change  of  classification  in  1903. 


Summary  of 
Exports. 


TAULK    87.     81   MMAKY:    K\ POUTS    (IK    IKON    AM)    STKKL   TO 
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i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

23 


Description. 

U 

Poreiyn 

Countries 

K 

lint.  I'os. 

>!•:  siuns. 

is 
<  'onutrics 

>i. 
Brit  !•"- 

IW 

Foreign 
Countries 

'.-.. 

IN 
Koroijrn 

I  'nnnttios. 

XI. 

Hi-it.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Old  Scrap  Iron  win!  Steel 

916 

1,815 
441 
58 

lie 

57 
131 
327 

791 

HO 
189 

1!)7 
322 
T2G 

457 

779 

80 

815 
144 

4,539 

539 

BM 

1 

119 
111 
408 
90 
1,106 
•211 
111! 
321 

1,255 

170 
156 

«2 
278 
196 

542 

786 

10 

ISS 

453 

130 

239 
14 

IS5 

1,790 
8M 
64 

5(i7 
48 

142 
33!) 

759 
411 

1X0 

199 

310 
108 

4(55 
731 

58 
S33 
09 
3,842 

779 

310 
11 

aa 

103 

aw 

22 
742 
106 
189 
2KI 

1,190 

175 

I  c,2 

75 
257 
173 

403 
709 

4 
_,82 

497 

1  IS 

188 
8 

190 
1,928 

380 
70 
752 
52 
137 
373 

875 
Steel  301 
Iron      31 
173 
172 
198 
372 
114 

439 

732 

51 
968 

75 
3,690 

515 

369 

7 

58 

121) 
370 
22 
(181 
119 
156 
33S 

1,370 
5 
2 
177 
166 
7H 
314 
193 

468 
820 

8 
231 

549 

155 

252 
14 

•_'!  II 
2.344 

499 

(1!) 
1,248 
M 
262 

3S!) 

I.  'US 
115 
19 
252 
24  1 
242 
522 
134 

543 
810 

101 
1,119 

3 
2,468 
776 

569 

11 

45 
161 
520 
37 
1,348 
821 
319 
515 

1,736 

7 
7 
IS2 
168 
103 
468 
226 

521 

1,150 

8 

314 

568 
206 

302 
IS 

Iron  Ancle,  Bolt  ami  Rod 
Iron  or  Steel  Rails 
Chairs  and  Sleepers 
Uneniimerated  —  Railroad 

\Vin-.  and  Miiinifaeluros  thereof,  except  Telegraphic  * 
Ship.   Bridge,  Boiler,  and  other  Plate*  and  Sheets.  . 
(ialvanised  and  Corrugated  Sheets   .. 
Blaek  Plates  for  Titiiiin« 

tSheet.s  and    Boiler   Plates 

Anchors,  Grapnels,  Chains  and  Cables 
J  Tubes  and  Pipes  —  Wrought  Iron  .  . 
X.iils,  Screws,  and  Rivets 

Iron,  Cast  and  Manufactures  —  Unenumeratfd 
!;  Wrought  and  Manufactures  —  Unenumerated 
Sleel    Info's.   Blooms,    Billets  or  Slabs,  or  similar  — 
partly  manufactured 
Bars.   Annies,    Hods.   &c. 
Ship,    Bridge   •>iul   oilier   Plates 
Tinm-d    Plates  and  Sheets  —  Iron  or  Steel   .. 

§  Tyres,  Axles  and  Wheels 
Manufactures  of  Steol  or  Iron  and  Steel  combined  — 
Unenumeratod 
Iron,  Puddled  and  Puddled  Bars 

Total    

13.603        6,992  '   12,634 

6,049 

12,999        6,682 

14,492        9,310 

•  Iii  incH  Teli'j.Tiipli  Wire  is  included. 

t  S;-piiriitL-d  ill  U»i:t  into  Sli  vts,  &c.,  "  under  ;  in.  thirk  "  a)i  t  " 

J  Separated  in  l!l:i:l  into  "  Tubes  nnd  Fittings,"  and  "  Pipes." 

]j   Includes  Units  ;iinl  N'nts,  wliirh  :>rf!  iilso  scpur;itel.\F  returne'l  in  I'.)0:t. 

-^  [ncluded  in Oarrioyeii  and  MMciiinL'r>- prior  to  li>o:i. 


not  unilL-r  ^  in.  thi-k.11 


(15  )     IMPORTS    OF    IKOX    AND     STEEL,    MANUFACTURED    AND    PABTLY    MANUI-'ACTUUKD, 
WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTIUKS  OF  DEOLAKKH 


(Compiled  from  "  Annual  Slatiments  oj  UK:  Trade  ofi/ie  United  Jiinyilom.") 


Table  33. 
Pig  Iron. 


l']  :{S.— IMI'OliTS:      I'K!    AM)    I'UDDLKD   IKON    (in   thousand   Inns). 
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. 

Country. 

IS93.     1SD4. 

ISII5. 

ISlKi. 

1S97.      ISDN. 

1899. 

1900. 

I'.IOI. 

1902.     1903. 

Sweden 

32          53 

77 

64 

59          01 

C.7 

07 

72 

01          53 

Spain 

^ 

10 

21 

(>           1(1 

12 

5 

11 

8           28 

I'niti'd  States  of  America 

1            1 

4 

17 

91          7(i 

81 

94 

35 

11            4 

Canada 

— 

— 

—     .     — 

— 

— 

52 

51            4 

Total  from  All  Countries   .  . 

35         62 

93 

1C6 

158       160 

171 

181 

198 

227       136 

Table  39. 

Bar  Angle,  &c. 


TABLE  30.— IMPORTS:     I5AB,  AXCJLK,   BOLT   AM)   KOI)  (in  thousand  toi 


Sweden 
Belgium 


Total  from  All  Countries  . . 


54 

!) 

50 
11 

5S 

l-l 
J 

69 

ii 

5(i 

7 

57 
8 

58 
9 

53 

12 

1C, 
34 

31 
85 

34 
109 

66 

63 

68 

71 

U 

69 

73 

80 

98 

172 

186 

179 


177         FOKKKJX  OOUNTKIKS,  AND  BRITISH  I-DSSKSSIONS  <i»  thousand  £j. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
2-5 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


UK, 

IV.N. 

|8M 

1000. 

1(101. 

llxe. 

IMS. 

roreiffn 

(  'ouutries. 

Hrit.  1'ixi- 

siw»i<ms 

Fun-lull 
Countries. 

llrit.  IV. 

aaulona, 

Foreign 
'ouutrios. 

Hi-it,  I'us- 

Foreign 

Cmmtrie*. 

Hrit  I'OH- 

>i  ^MMII- 

Ponton 

'omilrieK. 

Hrit  VIM- 
suasions. 

Foreign   |  Brit.  IVs- 
Cuuntriw.    HCHKtfins. 

Foreign    1  Hi 
'mmtrie*     Hemioua. 

IMS 

43 

I  Hi) 

49 

311 

7s 

315 

51 

176 

97 

215 

112 

810 

132 

2,081 

205 

2,li2(i            112 

4,696 

188 

6,788 

236 

2,414 

216 

3,270 

209 

2,987 

423 

155 

515 

432             468 

494 

559 

657 

702 

357 

572 

331 

610 

328 

B61 

75 

42 

(i!)              25 

128 

48 

149 

35 

81 

32 

52 

2N 

40 

71 

1,302 

1,368 

1,142         1,031 

1,200 

1,106 

1,109 

1,258 

1,177 

1,558 

1,529 

1,044 

1,167 

2,046 

102 

366 

72            239 

110            198 

100 

171 

68 

186 

133 

111!) 

77 

174 

273 

444 

258            269 

240 

262 

282 

272 

336 

320 

307 

342 

254 

484 

R87 

471 

390            382 

475 

412 

513 

391 

494 

474 

487 

555 

595 

575 

996 

l,5f)li 

930         1,603 

1,291 

1,830 

1,479 

2,310 

1,183 

•2,010 

1,388 

2,745 

1,744 

2,040 

641 

4 

498 

o 

—             — 

— 

,  — 

— 





.  





15 

I 

20 

98 

801  i                23 

677 

35 

507 

28 

558 

42 

004 

47 

283 

238 

200            188 

255           232 

186 

231 

152 

174 

175 

201 

654 

880 

181 

153 

189 

169 

222           183 

253 

225 

131 

217 

124 

2-20 

10<1 

966 

237 

95 

862 

83 

308            103 

344 

139 

325 

129 

311 

L6B 

286 

168 

53<i 

440 

497            419 

590 

532 

637 

094 

423 

582 

450 

560 

670 

1.197 

141 

227 

137           220 

166 

228 

179 

271 

137 

255 

137 

252 

158            257 

— 

— 

—              — 

123 

127 

148 

204 

128 

130 

152 

201 

175    i          239 

548 

57!) 

577           481 

660 

477 

037 

558 

564 

551 

441 

Ml 

271 

500 

K22 

1,252 

S23         1,234 

712 

1,20!) 

777 

1,280 

666 

1,140 

716 

1,144 

713 

1,254 

113 

4 

88 

6 

04 

35 

54 

44 

21 

18 

103 

40 

58 

20 

1,147 

351 

1,221             343 

1,418 

465 

1.488 

580 

1,101 

510 

1,155 

611 

1,212 

700 

51) 

— 

32         — 

40 

— 

43 

— 

82 

— 

71 



115 



•2,327 

711 

2,116            628 

2,518 

651 

2,879 

1,098 

2,738 

960 

3,205 

1,133 

2,927 

1,031 

814 

179 

764 

218 

1,030 

323 

1,138 

373 

530 

285 

539 

441 

.  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

242 

427 

754 

383 

546 

35S 

527 

500 

523 

499 

652 

492 

425 

738 

573 

703 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

14,995 

9,646 

14,078 

8,549      18,333        9,769 

20,350      11,666  '   14,441 

10,948 

16,220 

12,921 

16,246 

14,596 

180 


TABLE  40. -IMPORTS:     OLD  BROKEN,  AND  OLD  CAST,  IRON  AND  STEEL  (in       Table  40. 

Old  Iron  and 
thousand  tons).  Steel. 


l''oivi'_'n  Countries 
British 


from  All  Countrii-s  .  . 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

6 
8 

11 

6 

11 
5 

11 

4 

9 
11 

19 
6 

22 
10 

19 
12 

42 
2 

35 
4 

11 
6 

14 

17 

16 

15 

20 

24 

32 

31 

44 

39 

17 

TABLE  41.— IMPORTS:     UNWBOUGHT  STEEL   (in  thousand  tons). 


United  States  of  America 

Total  from  All  Countries  . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

29 

59 

158 

51 

4 

1 

9 

9 

11 

17 

40 

40 

77 

179 

183 

281 

274 

Table  41. 

Un  wrought  Steel. 
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TABLE  42.— IMPORTS:    GIRDERS,  BEAMS  AND  PILLARS  (in  thousand  tons). 


folland        
Sclginm 

Total  from  All  Countries  .  . 

22 
44 

18 
51 

13 
56 

69 

16 
59 

14 
61 

76 

15 

83 

103 

12 
74 

13 

77 

93 

18 
102 

123 

22 
104 

31 

113 

145 

66 

69 

75 

95 

127 

Table  42. 
Girders,  Beams 
and  Pillars. 


TABLE  43.— IMPORTS  :    IRON   AND    STEEL,   UNENUMERATED*  (in  thousand  tons). 
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Total  from  All  Countries  .  . 

1893. 
150 

1894. 
155 

1895. 
165 

1896. 
189 

1897. 
173 

1898. 
219 

1899. 
227 

1900. 
266 

1901. 
321 

1902. 
323 

1903. 
561 

*  Includes  nails,  screws,  rivets  ;  tram  and  railway  rails  ;  steel  bais  and  angles  ;  hoops  and  strips  ;  wire  rods ; 

bolts  and  nuts,  &c. 


TABLE  44.— SUMMARY:    VALUES    OF   IRON   AND    STEEL    IMPORTED    PROM 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES    AND   BRITISH    POSSESSIONS    (in    thousand   £). 
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18! 

3. 

is 

n. 

18 

Kk 

18 

)0. 

Description. 

Foreign 

Brit  Pos- 

]•'< .ivi-  n 

]!rit.  Pos- 

Foreign 

Ill-it.  I'os- 

Foreign 

lint.  Pos- 

Countries. 

sessions. 

Countries. 

sessions. 

Countries 

sessions. 

Countries. 

sessions. 

Pig  and  Puddled  Iron 

174 

300 

431 

441 

_ 

Iron  Bars,  Angles,  Rods  and  Sections,  Wrought 

593 

.  — 

556 

— 

549 

— 

570 

— 

Old  Iron  and  Steel      

16 

18 

37 

15 

38 

11 

48 

11 

Girders,   Beams,  Joists  and  Pillars 

419 

— 

428 

— 

436 

— 

487 

— 

Tvres  and  Axles 

— 

—  . 

38 

— 

•>•) 

— 

35 

— 

Steel,  Unwrought  or  Part  Wrought 

90 

— 

77 

.  — 

<J5 

— 

156 

2 

Cycles,  including  those  with  Motors 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unenumerated  Iron  and  Steel 

2,536 

10 

2,583 

12 

2,816 

23 

4,049 

24 

Total    

3,828 

28 

4,019 

27 

4,387 

34 

5,766 

37 

TABLE    44— concluded. 
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18 

)7. 

18 

)8. 

18 

W. 

1!> 

XI. 

i» 

n. 

i» 

02. 

19 

)3. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Foreign 
Countries 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

Foreign 

(  'nlllltrics 

Brit.  Pos- 
sessions. 

P'oreign 
Countries. 

Brit.  Pos. 
sessions. 

516 

1 

534 

3 

616 

4 

797 

7 

676 

117 

683 

116 

546 

10 

538 





— 

577 

— 

656 

— 

735 

— 

1,083 

1 

1,113 

— 

40 

29 

55 

15 

62 

28 

68 

44 

117 

5 

102 

11 

35 

16 

485 

— 

646 

— 

632 

— 

706 

— 

829 

— 

821 

— 

933 

— 

25 



38 

— 

38 

— 

44 

— 

36 

— 

86 

— 

66 

— 

276 



250 

2 

431 

3 

1,207 

11 

1,104 

2 

1,415 

—  . 

1,306 

2 

524 

3 

611 

1 

285 

1 

194 

1 

175 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,632 

22 

2,921 

48 

3,253 

20 

3,870 

12 

4,059 

8 

3,213 

6 

2,255 

17 

5,036 

55 

5,055 

69 

5,894 

56 

7,542 

75 

7,731 

134 

7,352 

134 

6,254 

45 

(c)  IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  INTO  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

.<  og  The  following  series  of   tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  Official   Tnidr    Returns  of  the 

various  Colonies.       The  figures   are  given   separately   for   the   United    Kingdom,    Germany,    and 
United  States  of  America  :  — 


187  TABLE  45.— IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AXD  STEEL  INTO  CANADA  WITH  PRINCIPAL      Table  45. 

Imports  Into 
Canada. 


COUNTRIES  OP  ORIGIN  (in  thousand 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Total   from 
all  Countries. 

1896-7       .. 

2,818 

3,769 

106 

6,714 

1897-8       .. 

2,710 

7,646 

300 

10,707 

1898-9 

2,674 

8,333 

90 

11,148 

1899-1900.. 

6,010 

12,342 

230 

18,732 

1900-1 

3,683 

11,205 

245 

15,301 

1901-2       .. 

6,747 

10,904 

1,635 

19,590 

188  TABLE  46.— IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  INTO  NATAL,  WITH  PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN  (in  thousand  £.) 


Table  46. 

Imports  into  Natal. 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Total   from 
all  Countries. 

1896 

669 

55 

_ 

779 

1897 

878 

57 

— 

1,054 

1898 

678 

41 

11 

802 

1899 

707 

62 

18 

845 

1900 

759 

38 

21 

846 

1901 

1,243 

83 

27 

1,407 

189        TABLE    47.— IMPORTS     OF    IRON     AND     STEEL     INTO    CAPE     OF     GOOD    HOPE 

FROM    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £).  '  Cape  Colony. 


Year. 

• 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Total   from 
all  Countries. 

1896 

1,950 

119 

101 

2,374 

1897 

. 

2,090 

215 

81 

2,478 

1898 

. 

2,278 

151 

68 

2,586 

1899 

. 

1,428 

371 

65 

1,949 

1900 

1,735 

273 

50 

2,254 

1901 

• 

2,203 

342 

61 

2,773 

190        TABLE    48.— IMPORTS     OF    IRON    AND    STEEL    INTO    INDIA    FROM    PRINCIPAL  Table  48. 

^— —  Imports  into 

COUNTRIES    (in   thousand  £.)  India. 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Total  from 
all  Countries. 

1897-8 

2,150 

3 

32 

2,875 

1898-9 

1,608 

29 

36 

2,309 

1899-1900  . 

1,238 

25 

17 

1,013 

1900-01 

1,472 

49 

36 

2,093 

1901-2 

1,371 

23 

52 

1,936 

1902-3 

1,523 

37 

45 

2,020 

iable  49. 
Imports  into 
Australasia. 


TABLE    4".— IMPORTS    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL    INTO    THE    AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIES    FROM     PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    (in  thousand  £). 
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Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

riiiled  States. 

Germany. 

Total   from 
all   Countries. 

189G 

2.92!) 

130 

192 

4,190 

1897 

3.194 

155 

280 

4,440 

1898 

3,157 

376 

233 

4,400 

1899 

3,690 

623 

237 

5,499 

1900 

4,922 

697 

346 

7,081 

1901 

4,529 

987 

375 

6,761 

Table  50. 
Exports  from 
Germany. 


(n)  EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY. 

TABLE  50.—VALUE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  IN 
EACH  OF  THE  YEARS  1893-1902  (in  millions  of  marks). 
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Year. 

Heavy 
Iron 
Ware 

Fine 
Iron 

Ware. 

Sheets, 
Rails, 
Ingots 

Angle 
Iron. 

Forge 
Iron. 

Sheets 
and 
Plates. 

Rails. 

Iron 
Ware. 

Pig 
Iron. 

Total. 

1893 

CO 

27 

4 

11 

24 

11 

7 

26 

6 

182 

1894 

68 

27 

3 

13 

30 

18 

Hi 

26 

8 

197 

1895 

79 

33 

5 

16 

28 

17 

10 

26 

7 

221 

1896 

95 

37 

5 

19 

29 

19 

12 

28 

8 

252 

1897 

103 

37 

4 

18 

28 

20 

11 

27 

5 

253 

1898 

118 

37 

3 

22 

31 

23 

13 

27 

10 

284 

1899 

139 

47 

3 

29 

27 

26 

13 

25 

12 

321 

1900 

139 

71 

4 

31 

25 

30 

20 

30 

10 

360 

1901 

144 

78 

16 

35 

35 

35 

20 

33 

9 

405 

1902 

162 

80 

50 

38 

37 

35 

35 

29 

19 

485 

Table  51. 
Percentage  of 
Exports  from 
Germany. 


TABLE  51.— PERCENTAGE  BY  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  GERMAN  EXPORTS- 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 
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Year. 

Heavy 
Iron 
Ware. 

Fine 
Iron 
Ware. 

Sheets, 

Rails, 
Ingots. 

Angle 
Iron. 

Forge 
Iron. 

Sheets 

.•n  id 
Plates. 

Rails. 

Iron 

Ware. 

Pig 
Iron. 

Total. 

1893 

2-0 

•8 

•1 

•3 

•7 

•3 

•2 

•8 

•2 

5-4 

1894 

2-2 

•9 

•4 

1-0 

•4 

•3 

•9 

•3 

6-6 

1895 

2-3 

•0 

•5 

•s 

•5 

•3 

•8 

•2 

6-5 

1896 

2-5 

•0 

•fi 

•8 

•5 

•3 

•7 

•2 

6-6 

1897 

2-7 

•0 

•6 

•7 

•5 

•3 

•7 

•1 

(Hi 

1898 

2-9 

•9 

•5 

•8 

•6 

•3 

•7 

•3 

7-1 

1S09 

3-2 

•1 

•7 

•ti 

•i; 

•3 

•ti 

•3 

7-5 

1900 

!>•!! 

•f> 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•4 

•G 

•2 

7-4 

1901 

3-2 

1-7 

•3 

•8 

•8 

•8 

•4 

•7 

•2 

8-9 

1902 

3-4 

1-7 

1-0 

•8 

•8 

•7 

•7 

•6 

•4 

10-1 

Relation  between 
Home  and  Export 
Trades. 


(K)  Di:vi:i/ij>.\!KNT  OK  HUME  AND   EXPORT  TIIAPK. 

In  (lie  following  talilc  we  have  attempted  to  show,  ai  concisely  and  completely  as  the  materials  rendered 
practicable,  the  growth  or  decay  of  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades.       All  the  ijiiantities  arc  here 
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conversions  here  ^iven  to  lie  miulo  have  been  calculated  from  the  cost  sheets,  which  have  ln-cn  supplied,  and  from 
the  estimates  given  by  recognised  authorities.     It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  SIH  -Mini  nrn 

approximate  only,  the  general  diameter  of  the  conclusions  which  they  lead  to  cannot  be,  from  a  slat:  fcioal  point 
of  view,  materially  affected  thereby  : — 

TABLE   52.— RELATION    UKTWKKX    llo.Ml-;    AM)    MX  PORT   THADKS.  Tabla  52. 


Exports  (in  estimated  equivalent  of  IMj?  IP, 

,, 

Make  of 

i  i'nr. 

Pig  Iriiii. 

Iron  and  Sirr.| 

Hardware, 

l'i£  Iron. 

Manufacturers 

thereof. 

Cutlery, 
[mplea 

Mnchinery. 

Tut  Ill 

Bxpo 

Tool*.  .<  r. 

in 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

<6) 

(6) 

i 

g] 

thoil:!.    tun-!. 

thous.  ton.-1. 

thous.  tons. 

thous.  tons. 

tllOUH. 

1876 

8,656 

910 

1,001 

97 

300 

2,908 

8,048 

1877 

8,609 

923 

1,800 

ill 

'.'SO 

3,097 

3.512 

1878 

6,381 

882 

1,676 

93 

312 

2,963 

3,418 

1879 

5,995 

1,223 

1,780 

88 

303 

3,391 

2,604 

1880 

7,749 

1,632 

2,395 

97 

386 

4,510 

3,239 

1881 

8,1(1 

1,482 

2,767 

lit,: 

415 

4,772 

8,372 

1882 

8,587 

1,758 

3,079 

117 

497 

5,461 

3,136 

1883 

8,529 

1  ,56  1 

'-',970 

115 

see 

5,215 

3.31  t 

1881 

7,812 

1,270 

2,700 

103 

546 

4,018 

3,194 

1SS5 

7,415 

961 

2,605 

93 

402 

4,121 

3,294 

1886 

7,010 

1,045 

2,749 

92 

422 

4,308 

2,702 

1887 

7,500 

1,158 

3,370 

95 

464 

5,087 

2,473 

1888 

7,999 

1,036 

3,481 

110 

521 

5,148 

2,851 

IXS'I 

8,323 

1,190 

3,561                   113 

611 

6,475 

2,848 

1890 

7,904 

1,145 

3,382 

110 

655 

5,292 

2,612 

1891 

7,406 

840 

2.861 

103 

628 

4,432 

2,974 

1892 

8,709 

767 

2,332 

94 

545 

3,738 

2.97  1 

1893 

6,977 

840 

2,621 

88 

550 

4,099 

2,878 

1894 

7.4-27 

831 

2,170 

82 

560 

3.643 

3,784 

1895 

7,703 

867 

2,339 

84 

593 

3,883 

1896 

8,659 

1,000 

2,952 

97 

669 

4,778 

3,881 

1897 

-8,796 

1,201 

2,998 

96 

633 

4,927 

3,869 

1898 

8,60!) 

1,043 

2,648 

93 

721 

4,503 

4,106 

1899 

9,420 

1,380 

2,776 

100 

766 

4,398 

1900 

8,960 

1,428 

2,828 

102                    757 

4,812 

.(.Its 

1901 

7,929 

8.39 

2,400 

102 

678 

4,085 

3,844 

HHW 

8,680 

1,103 

2,964 

107 

705 

4,879 

3,  SOI 

TA1SLK  52.—  CoHcluucMl. 

Imports  (in  estimtiCeil  equivalent  of  Pi^  Iron). 

Perec  11 

t:i#o  of 

liome  con- 

total make  of 

i  :l^,'iil' 

Total  Homo 

sumption  of 

I'   •  Iron 

n':tl  make  of 

Pi?  Iron. 

Iron  and 
Steel. 

Hardware, 
Cutlery,  &c. 

Total 
Import  s. 

Domestic  Pig 
to  total 
consumption. 

ret]Hiri!il  for 
Iron  and  Steel 
export  trade. 

1'ifr  IruM 

exported. 

YQOt* 
BEtTi 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

f|3) 

(ID 

Q5) 

(10) 

(17) 

tlioi.s.  tons. 

thous.  tons. 

tlums.  tons. 

tlions.  tons. 

thous.  tons. 

|>ei  cent. 

per  cent.        per  cent. 

193 

193 

3,841 

05.0 

44.4                 13.9 

1870 

.  . 

220 

220 

3,732 

94.1 

•10.4                   14.0 

1877 

.  . 

260 

260 

3,678 

92.9 

40.4 

13.8 

1878 

,  . 

269 

.  , 

259 

2,863 

90.9 

00.6 

20.4 

1879 

.  . 

844 

344 

90.4 

58.2 

21.1 

1880 

358 

36S 

3,730 

90.4 

58.6 

IS.  2 

1881 

3sii 

389 

89.0 

63.5 

20.5 

1SS2 

396 

396 

3,710 

89.3 

61.1 

is.:: 

375                     .  .                   375 

3,569 

89.5 

511.  1 

16.3 

1881 

370                   .  .                  370 

3,664 

89.9 

55.6 

13.0 

i  S85 

352 

352 

3,054 

SS.5 

61.4 

1  1.9 

1886 

.  . 

389 

389 

2,862 

si;.  1 

07.:! 

15.3 

1887 

37 

410 

•177 

3,328 

85.7 

64.4 

13.0 

70 

441 

511 

3  3.Y) 

st.s 

65.8 

14.3 

1880 

62 

405 

467 

3,079 

SI.S 

65.7 

1  1.5 

1890 

02 

394 

456 

3,430 

St  1.7 

59.7 

11.3 

1891 

57 

370 

433 

3,404 

87.3 

86.7 

11.4 

1892 

35 

369 

401 

3,282 

87.7 

58.8 

12.0 

1893 

62 

370 

432 

4^216 

89.8 

49.1 

11.2 

1894 

93 

391 

484 

1,304 

ss.s 

50.4 

11.1 

1895 

106 

111 

547 

4,428 

816 

5B.2 

12.2 

1896 

158 

417 

20 

625 

1,494 

SO.  1 

68.0 

13.7 

1897 

11,0 

540 

28 

720 

!  832 

85.0 

52.3 

12.  ! 

1898 

171 

592 

35 

798 

1  4.7 

1899 

181 

773 

33 

987 

5,136 

so.s 

63.7 

18.9 

198 

906 

39 

1.1  13 

4,987 

77.1 

10.6 

1901 

227 

1,130 

45 

1,402 

5,203 

73.0 

66.2 

12.7 

1902 

Relation  between 
Home  and  Export 
Trades 

— mill  in  IK  tl. 


The  following  explanatory  notes  of  some  of  the  principal  columns  in  the  above  table  are  added:  — 

Col.  2. — Total  make  of  pig  iron,  as  given  in  Home  Office  Returns. 

Cols.  3-7. — Exports  of  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  and  machinery. 

Col.  8.— Obtained  by  subtracting  (7)  from  (2). 

Cols.  9-12. — Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  hardware,  cutlery,  &c. 

Col.  13.— Obtained  by  adding  (8)  and  (12). 

Col.  14. — Represents  percentage  of  figures  in  (8)  to  figures  in  (14).      Shows  extent  to  which  home  require- 
ments of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  are  supplied  by  foreign  importations. 

Col.  15. — Represents  percentage  of  figures  in  (7)  to  figures  in  (2).     Shows  proportion  of  total  output  of  pig 
iron  required  for  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  export  trade. 

Col.  16. — Represents  percentage  of  figures  in  (3)  to  figures  in  (2).     Shows  proportion  of  total  output  of 
pig  iron  exported  annually  wthout  further  manufacture. 
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State  of 
Employment. 


Table  53. 


(F)  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  published  monthly  in  the 
Labour  Oazettf,.  It  was  not  practicable  to  carry  this  return  further  back  than  the  year  1898,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  returns  prior  to  this  date.  These  returns  apply  to  a  limited  number  only  of  those 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  figures  given,  the  average  number  of 
workmen  and  shifts  worked  in  each  quarter  in  the  shops  and  unions  making  returns,  are  given  in  cols.  (1)  and  (2). 
The  product  of  these  two  columns  gives  Col.  (3),  which  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  the  total  average  volume  of 
employment  available  in  each  period.  Col.  (4)  gives  the  total  number  of  workmen,  each  working  5J  shifts  per  week 
who  would  be  required  to  do  this  amount  of  work.  Col.  (5)  shows  the  number  by  which  the  numbers  in  (4)  for  the 
same  period  are  greater  or  less  than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  period  1898-1904.  These  figures  arc  re-stated 
in  (6)  as  percentages  of  the  average  volume  of  employment. 

TABLE   53. -STATE    OF   EMPLOYMENT. 
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Period. 

Average  No. 

I'luployed. 

n) 

Average 
shifts 
worked. 

(2) 

Total  No.  of 
Shifts. 

m 

Estimated 

No.  of  men 
working 
5^  shifts. 

[*) 

A  We  (+)  or 
below  (  -  )  the 
average. 

(.'.) 

Percentage  of 
employment 
above  (  +  )  or 
below  (-)  the 
average. 
(0) 

1898—  Jan.—  Mar. 

74,520 

5.52          411,400 

74,800 

—  1,780 

—   2.3 

April  —  June 

76,726 

5.53          424,300 

77,145 

+     565 

+    0.7 

July  —  Sept. 

78,156 

5.49          429,100 

78,018 

+  1,438 

+     1.9 

Oct.—  Dec  

80,171 

5.59           448,300 

81,509 

+  4,929 

+    6.4 

1899—  Jan.—  Mar. 

79,529 

5.59           444,600 

80,836 

+  4,2-)ii 

+    5.7 

April  —  June 

80,820 

5.58          450,900 

81,834 

+  5,254 

+    6.8 

July  —  Sept. 

81,227 

5.54     •      450,000 

81,812 

+  5,232 

+    6.8 

Oct.—  Dec  

83,030 

5.63 

467,500 

85,000 

+  8,420 

+  11.4 

1900—  Jan.—  Mar. 

82,795 

5.59 

462,800 

84,145 

+  7.565 

+    9.9 

April  —  June 

83,089 

5.55 

461,000 

83,818            +  7,238 

.  +    9.4 

July  —  Sept. 

7(i.399 

5.37 

410,600 

74,655           —  1,915 

—    2.5 

Oct.—  Dec  

79,998 

5.32 

425,600 

77,382            +     802 

+     1.5 

1901—  Jan.—  Mar. 

78,609 

5.23 

411,300 

74,782           —  1,798 

—    2.3 

April  —  June 

76,981 

5.34 

411,000 

74,727 

—  1,853 

—    2.4 

July  —  Sept. 

78,879 

5.27 

415,700 

75,582 

—     998 

—    1.3 

Oct.—  Dec  

79,205 

5.43 

407,400 

74,073 

—  2,507 

—    3.3 

1902—  Jan.—  Mar. 

77,575 

5.35 

416,000 

75,637 

—     943 

—    1.2 

April  —  June 

77,101 

5.42 

417,900 

75,982 

—     598 

—   0.8 

July  —  Sept. 

77,172 

5.16 

398,400 

72,436 

—  4,144 

—   5.4 

Oct.—  Dec  

75,089 

5.35 

401,700 

73,036 

—  3,544 

—   4.6 

1903—  Jan.—  Mar. 

73,759 

5.39 

397,500 

72,273 

—  4,307 

—    5.6 

April  —  June 

74,085 

5.37 

397,800 

72,327 

—  4,253 

—    5.7 

July  —  Sept. 

74,517 

5.38 

400,900 

72,891 

—  3,689 

—   4.8 

Oct.—  Dec  

73,494 

5.33 

391,700 

71,219 

—  5,361 

—    7.0 

1904—  Jan.—  Feb. 

71,700 

5.26 

377,200 

68,582 

—  7,998 

—  10.4 

The  figures  in  Col.  6  should  be  read  as  follows  • — 

In  the  period  January  to  March,  1898,  the  average  amount  of  employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades  was 
2  3  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  whole  period.     This  rose  steadily  until,  at  the  end  of  1899,  the  average  amount 
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of  employment  was  11-4  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  whole  period.  By  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  amount  of 
employment  had  fallen  to  1O4  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  six  years.  The  figures  in  Col.  (fl)  are 
represented  graphically  in  paragraph  68  of  the  Report. 


200  Tlio  British  Tube  Trade  Association  ( Kn^lish  Section)  also  put  in  an  exhaustive  scries  of  tables  showing  the    Tube  Association. 

amount  of  exports  of  tabes,  etc.,  from  ['niti-d  Kingdom,  Germany,  United  States  and  other  Countries,  and  of 
imports  into  the  principal  British  markets  abroad,  including  the  Colonies.  The  substance  of  these  tables  ig 
embodied  in  the  summaries  of  the  evidence  of  the  Association  printed  in  this  Appendix. 


201  SECTION    XV.— CLASSIFICATION     OF     THE     IRON     AND     STEEL      TRADES       Classification. 

ADOPTED     FOR     THE     PURPOSES     OF     THIS     REPORT. 

(Based  on  the  Classification  adopted  l)<j  the  Board  of   Trade.,) 

IRON.— Pig. 

Puddled  Iron. 

Bars. 

Angles,  Bolts  and  Rods. 

Cast,  Wrought  and  Manufactures  thereof,  unenumerated. 

IRON    OK  STEEL.— RAILROAD.— Rails. 

Chairs  and  Sleepers. 

Unenumerated. 
WIRE. 
SHIP,  BRIDGE,  BOILER  AND  OTHER  PLATES  AND  SHEETS. 

Galvanised  and  Corrugated  Black  Plates  for  Tinning,  Sheets  and  Boiler  Plate*. 
HOOPS. 

ANCHORS,  CHAINS  AND  CABLES. 
TUBES. 
PIPES. 

NAILS,  SCREWS  AND  RIVETS. 
BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

STEEL. — INGOTS,  BLOOMS,  BILLETS,  SLABS. 

BARS,  ANGLES,  RODS,  AND  SHAPES  OR  SECTIONS. 

ARMOUR  PLATES. 

SHEETS. 

TINNED  PLATES  AND  SHEETS. 

TYRES,  AXLES  AND  WHEELS 


Replies  to  Forms 
of  Inquiry. 


Imports  : 


United  States. 


SKCTIOX    XVI.— REPLIES   TO  FORMS   OF   INQUIRY. 

Of  the  questions  inclu.led  in  t'lo  Form?  (sec  Section  X.).  those  nl.Min^  In  llir  nature  of  the  trade  and  the 
number  of  emplo-.  replying  firm*  were  Intended  merely  to  obtain  a  b  \-i  -;  t'<u-  I  he  classification  of  the  Iron 

au.l  Stec!  industry,  anil  to  indie. n  ling  of  firms  making  returns.  Other  questions,  such  as  those  relating 

to  the  percantage  of  home,  foreign  and  Colonial  trade,  annual  sales,  wages,  &c.,  were  included  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  data  for  the  statistical  calculations  neces-ury  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry. 

For  <  .  11  of  tin-  materials  tV.rmsli-d  in  reply  to  Question  :;.  on  Form  No.  I.,  the  following  table  has 

been  compiled  : — 

(A)     l.MIMliTS    COMPUTING     WITH    BKIIIsli     I'l.'nhi  ,   I    . 

QUESTION  3  (FonM  I.)  :  Whn(  arc  the,  principal  articles  that  you  manufacture  /or  the  home  trade  in  respect 
o/  ivkich  you  experience  foreign  '.ompcli'ion  '< 
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UNITED    STATES  :— 

Air  Compressors. 

<. 

I'.right   Drawn  Steel. 

Cast  Iron. 

Cast  Iron  Pipes. 

Chains. 

Charcoal  Iron. 

Corrugated   Sheet   Cars. 

Electrical  Conductor  Kails  (Tram). 

Fencing  V 

Ferro-Manganese. 

Foundry  Iron. 

Gas,  Water,  Iron  and  Steel  Boiler 

Tubes. 
( .  iiders. 
Hairpin  Wiic. 
Hoop  Iron  and  Strel. 
Iron  Wire. 


Light  Steel  Rails. 

Marine  Engines. 

Netting  Wire. 

Pig  Iron. 

Radiators. 

Rails. 

Rivet  Bars. 

Rolled  Stesl. 

Rollers. 

Saws. 

Seamless  Boiler  Tubes. 

Sheet  Steel. 

Shoo  Rivet  Wire. 

Slabs. 

Spiegeleisen. 

Spring  Steel. 

Steel  and  Iron  Shafting. 

Steel  and  Iron-framed   Buildings. 
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Steel    Billets. 

Steel  Blooms. 

Steel  Joists. 

Steel  Rails. 

Steel  Structural  Roofvvork. 

Steel   Wire. 

Tin  Plate  Bars. 

Tool  Steel. 

Tramway  Wheels. 

Tube  Strips. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

Wire  Nails. 

Wire  Netting. 

Wire  Rods. 

Wire  Rope. 

Wrought    Iron    and    Steel    Tubes 

and  Fittings. 
Wrought  Iron  Tubes. 


Gs/.nany. 


GERMANY  :— 
Angle?. 

Bar  Iron. 

Black  and  Galvanised  Sheets. 

Black  Rolled  Steel. 

Brackets. 

Brakes. 

Buckling  Cylinders. 

Cast  Steel    I; udders. 

Cast  Steel  Stern  Frames. 

Colliery  and  Blast  Furnace  Plant. 

Compound 

Corrugated   Fun: 

Corrugated  Sheet   Bars. 

ii  id  ( 'oitdnetor  Kails. 
Engine  Fittings. 

Ferro- Manganese. 

ings  and   ( 'n:  1 ;: 

.  Iron  and  Steel  Boiler 
Tub 
Girdi 

Hairpin    V 
Harbour  Plant. 
Hoops  and  Ron 
Hoop  Iron  and  Steel. 
Iron    Hoops  and   Flats. 
Iron  Sh: ••• 

Iron  and  Steel  Rods. 
lro;i    Wire. 
' 
Land  Engine  Forgings. 

if    Iron  Rails. 
Light  Steel  Rails. 
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Locomotive  Castings. 

jhi'liined  Steel. 

Marine  Castings. 

Marine  Engine  Forgings. 

Netting  Wire. 

Nut  Iron. 

Paper  Machine  Wire. 

Pig  Iron. 

Plated  Beams  and  Girders. 

Plating  T> ' 

Propellers. 

'>•    Trucks    and    Tipping 

\\  .1  ;ons. 

l!ail\v,iy  and  Contractors'  Plant. 
Refined  Iron., 

liars. 
Rivets. 
IN"!   1  ron. 
Rolled  Iron  Rods. 
Rolled  Steel. 
Hollei 

Rolls  for  Steel  PI 
Rough   Turned   Steel   Connecting 

Bods. 

Scroll  Irons  for  Light  Vans. 
Khearcd  Iron. 

Steel. 

Ship  Castings. 
Shoe   Kivel    Wire. 

Sl.'lll-  . 

Slit  Iron  Rods. 

Sin:i!l   Iron   Rounds  and  Squares. 

S  ;n  i  111  ing   Bars. 

Spiegeleisen. 

Spring  Steel. 


Steel  and  Iron-framed   Buildings 

and  Stanchions. 
Steel  Bars. 
Steel  Beams. 
Steel  Boiler  Plateb. 
Steel  Billets. 
Steel  Blooms. 
Steel  Castings. 
Steel  Clips. 

Steel  Flats  and  Squares. 
Steel  Music  Wire. 
Steel   Rails. 
Steel   Shafting   and   Forgings   for 

.Marine    Engines. 

Steel  Structural  and  Roofworks. 
Steel   Wire. 

Stem  and  Rudder  Frames. 
Straight  Iron  Wire. 
Strip" 

Tank  Sheets. 
Tee  Iron  and  Steel. 
Tinplale    liar  . 
Thin  Sheets. 
TI-.MII   Hails. 
Tube  Strips. 
Tyres. 

I'mbrclla   Frame;. 
Wheel    Plates. 

Wire. 

Wire  Cloth  and  Fibre. 
Wire  XaiN. 
Wire  Netting. 
Wire  Rods.  ' 

Wrought   Iron    and    Steel    Tubes 
and  Fittings. 


206  BELGIUM  :— 

Bar    Iron. 

r.i.n  1,   .mil   I  ;.ilvam  .'  d  Sheets. 

( 'a:  I    Iron  Ga  I  l'ij'     . 

Mutineers'    Bar  I. 

Fishbolts  and    Mills. 

Forgings. 

( leneral  Forgings. 

Hoops  and  Rounds. 

Iron  and  Steel    K'-l 

Iron    Casements    and    S,isln    . 

Iron   Columns  and   Cast  in 

Iron    Doors. 

Iron   Hoops  and  Flats. 

Iron  Sheets. 

Iron  Terrace  Work. 

Light   Iron  Rails. 

l.ii'hl    Steel    Kails. 

Marino  Forgings  and  Castings. 

207  FRANCE  :— 

Bar  Iron  and  Steel. 

Brakes. 

Cast  Iron  Pipes. 

Lock   Castings   and   Fittings. 

Paper  Machine  Wire. 

208  SWEDEN  :— 

Cold   Blast  Steel  Billets. 

209  AUSTRIA  :— 

Machined  Steel  Castings. 

210  DENMARK.— 

Engine  Shaftings  and  Forgings. 
Forgings. 

211  NORWAY:- 


212  ITALY:— 

213  CANADA:— 

214  RUSSIA  :— 


Belgium. 


Xnt  Iron. 

Plated    I'.,    i  in     ,i]i.|   (  JirdiTs. 

Rivet  Barn. 

I ' "'  I   I  ron. 

Rolled   Steel.   Girders,    and   Com- 

poniid   Girders. 
Rolled  Steel  Rods. 
Sheared    Iron. 
Sheet  Steel. 
Slabs. 

Small  Iron  Rounds  and  Sp 
Small  Steel  Castings. 
Smithing    l!ar  for  Shipyards. 
Spring  Steel. 
Stanchions. 
Steel  Bars. 
Steel   Beams. 


Rods. 

Scroll  Irons  for  Light  Vans. 
Small  Machine  Tools  and  Miners' 
Tools. 

Spring  Clips. 


Wire  Rods  for  Ropes. 
Tool  Steel. 
Rough-turned  Steel. 

Horse  Nails. 
Horse  Nails. 
Pig  Iron. 
Pig  Iron, 


I    Billots. 

stivl   I;|OM 

Sll-rl     lioller 

Steel  Flats  and  Squares. 
Steel  .Ioi.,ls  and  Plates. 
Steel  Structural  and  Ster-1  Roof 

Work. 

Bti  '-I   Tinplale    Bars. 
Strip. 

Tniin    I!. i  i!   - 
Tramway    Mouldings. 
Tiilir   Strips. 
Tyres  and  Axle.". 
Wheel  Plates. 
\Virr   Nails. 
Wrought  Iron. 


France. 


Tinned  Good?. 
Wheel  Plates. 
Wire. 


Wrought  Iron  Nails. 


Shaft  and  Connecting  Rods. 


Sweden. 
Austria. 
Denmark. 

Norway. 

Italy. 

Canada. 

Russia 


215  '  '"'   following-  are  typical   of  all  the  replies   received  upon  each  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  questions 

irrespective  of  the  views  of  the  responding  firms;.     The  (inns  who  think  that  no  remedy  is  required  for  the  existing 
conditions  number  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  tho  total. 


(n)    SOURCES     ov     Surri.v. 

216  Questions  3  and  4  (Form  IV.):—  Give  purl  iriilnrx  »///'<-  principal  ruppKet  <>/  tl,c  ,„,,/, ,-/,,/,...  ,-,,..••  „„,{  /mrili/   Sources  of  Supply. 
mniiiilnrtiifi-il,  rn/Hiri'l  in  i/nur  iii'lit-ttri/,  and  stntc  jri>m  irlmt   countries  t'fi/  nn-   <!•  rir,  it  ?     .s'/-r,v  if  it  HI/  nf  the  «'/•• 

mentioned  materials,  now  imported  from  fortigii  countries,  were  formerly  ulitnincd  in  the  United  Kiiiylunt,  ami,  if  so, 
>rltnl  has  caused  the  chatujc? 

217  Finn  No.  155. 

Our  materials,  that  is  bar  iron  and  steel,  and  sheet  and  platr  sled,  were  formerly  of  Critish  manufartiire' 
(."nange  has  been  caused  by  the  foreign  material  being  oll'ered  at  inii.-h  lower  price*.  7">'|>'T  cent,  of  the  materials 
\\>-  use  are.  of  foreign  manufacture,  whereas,  '25  years  ago,  all  tho  material-!  used  were  of  British  make. 

218  '•'"•••J  X°-  312. 

All  the  materials  mentioned  as  coming  from  abroad,  that  i;,  (le'.livase  ore  from  Sweden,  innnganiferoiis  ores 
from  (Ireeer,  mangesite  bricks  and  magnesite  from  Austria;  none  lias  previously  been  obtained  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Sources  of  Supply       FIRM  No.  348.  219 

Bar  iron  for  melting  for  crucible  cast  steel. — This  is  all  imported  from  Sweden. 

Siemens-Martin  and  also  Bessemer  billets. — For  better  qualities  of  goods  required,  and  this  is  the  bulk,  they 
are  imported  from  Sweden;  for  cheaper  goods,  English  made  will  do. 

Wire  rods. — We  only  import  from  Sweden. 

What  we  import  is  only  Swedish.     On  account  of  the  quality  this  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

We  import  nothing  below  cost,  and  if  the  goods  (raw  and  semi-raw  materials)  we  import  were  taxed,  we  should 
be  worse  off  than  now. 

FIRM  No.  350.  220 

Our  principal  raw  material  is  steel  billets.  We  obtain  these  from  England,  occasionally  Scotland,  Wales, 
Germany,  and  America. 

Prior  to  1900,  we  bought  practically  no  steel  from  abroad.  The  change  is  caused  by  two  factors  (1)  an 
increase  of  cost  in  this  country  ;  (2)  a  decrease  abroad.  The  former  is  of  the  most  importance.  No  doubt  ore  is 
dearer,  but  the  chief  factor  is  the  increase  in  fuel,  largely  due  to  the  advance  in  miners'  wages.  In  1895,  we  bought 
steel  billets  d/d  here  at  £3  16s.  3d.  If  the  English  steel  works  to-day  were  to  quote  such  a  price,  the  importation 
of  foreign  steel  would  stop  at  once.  The  sober  truth  is  that  we  are  facing  a  period  of  severe  trade  depression  with 
a  wages  list  only  fractionally  lower  than  that  fixed  in  the  boom  years  1899-1900,  and  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production  resulting  therefrom  has  not  been  seriously  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  modern  and  labour-saving 
machinery. 

FIRII  No.  358.  221 

All  our  steel  was  made  locally  until  a  few  years  ago.  Cause  of  change  was  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture by  German  steel  makers. 

FIRM  No.  549.  222 

Obtain  iron  for  melting  into  crucible  cast  steel  from  Sweden. 

Finn  No.  567.  223 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  we  use  Swedish  iron  and  Cumberland  hematite,  mostly  Swedish. 

FIRM  No.  692.  224 

Swedish  pig  iron  from  Sweden. 
Campanil  iron  ore  from  Spain. 

Swedish  pig  iron  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  principal  exports  to  this  country  from  Sweden,  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  possessed  by  this  iron  it  is  largely  used  in  this  country,  as  iron  having  the  same  qualities  cannot 
be  produced  here. 

With  regard  to  Spanish  ore,  at  one  time  we  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  material,  but  owing  to  the 
boom  in  trade  a  few  years  ago,  the  price  rose  very  materially,  and  we  found  we  were  able  to  obtain  Cumberland 
ore  of  much  better  quality  and  which  better  suited  the  purpose  for  which  we  required  it. 

FIRM  No.  752.  225 

We  formerly  purchased  ah  our  supplies  of  steel  from  English  works,  but  the  bulk  the  last  few  years  has  been 
obtained  from  abroad  owing  to  the  question  of  price. 

FIRM  No.  768.  226 

Steel  billets,  which  form  our  staple  raw  material,  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Much 
of  the  British  material  has  now  been  displaced  by  billets  coming  from  Germany  and  America. 

FIRM  No.  808.  227 

Steel  sheets,  steel  plate  cuttings,  steel  strip. — Great  Britain,  chiefly  South  Staffordshire. 
Wire. — Germany,   United  States  and   Birmingham. 
Conditions  generally  unchanged  for  some  years,  but  we  formerly  obtained  all  our  wire  in  this  country,  but 

have   been  forced  to  buy  from  cheapest  market  to  compete  with   the  foreign  wire  nails  which  are  imported  in 

immense  quantities  at  a  relatively  much  lower  price  than  the  cheapest  foreign  wire. 

FIRM  No.  836.  228 

Pig  iron. — Made  in  Scotland  and  North  of  England  from  hematite  ore  got  mostly  in  Spain. 

Ore,  hematite. — Spain  and  Russia. 

Coal. — Lanarkshire  Coalfields. 

Many  years  ago,  hematite  ore  was  got  from  the  North  of  England.  As  the  mines  there  are  to  a  large  extent 
exhausted,  it  is  necessary  to  import. 

FIRM  No.  842.  229 

Pig  iron,  coke  and  coal,  sand,  paints  from  Great  Britain. 

Varnishes  from  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Wood  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic. 

Varnishes  were  formerly  got  by  us  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  America  is  now  doing  a  share  of  the  trade, 
due  to  their  cheaper  prices  for  similar  qualities. 


230        FlEM  No-  844- 


Our  billets  unv  t'onii"rly  obtained  in  this  country.  The  cause  of  the  changed  condition  is,  we  understand, 
the  over-production  in  (id-many  and  the  United  States. 

Until  1K98,  all  our  partly-manufactured  materials  were  bought  locally.  In  1898  to  1901,  we  bought  steel 
sheet  bars  and  slabs  from  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  and  have  bought  Hinnll  quantities  only  during 
190-2  and  I9(>:!. 

(in-many  was  not  a  source  of  supply  until  1000,  since  which  wo  have  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  steel 
we  use  from  this  source  in  largely  increasing  quantities. 

Recently  Canada  has  sold  us  some  steel  billets  in  this  district,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able price  from  this  source.  The  cause  of  this  change  is,  we  understand,  duo  to  over-production  of  partly-manufactured 
materials  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  especially  in  Germany  and  Canada. 


231  FIRU  Xo.  862. 


Mangam'ferons  iron  ore,  formerly  obtained  in  Devonshire,  is  now  obtained  from  India,  on  account  of  the  latter 
being  of  richer  quality,  that  is,  containing  a  higher  percentage  of  manganese. 


232  Km  a  No.  886. 


The  bulk  of  the  raw  material  required  in  our  industry,  such  as  coal,  ironstone,  &c.,  are  raised  from  our  own 
mines,  the  smelting  of  same  being  carried  on  at  our  blast  furnaces.  We  do  not  require  supplies  of  any  of  our 
raw  material  from  abroad.  We  use  quantities  of  Northampton  and  Lincolnshire  ores.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry,  that  a  large  quantity  of  partly  manufactured  material  is  imported  by 
English  works  from  America,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  in  the  form  of  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  tin  bars,  &c.  The  crude 
steel  in  the  shape  of  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  tin  bars,  imported  into  this  country,  was  formerly  made  by  home  manu- 
facturers, but  foreign  material  can  now  be  purchased  and  delivered  here  at  prices  below  our  own  cost  of  production, 
hence  the  change  from  English  to  foreign  material. 

233  FIRM  No.  911. 

Pig  iron.  —  We  obtained  this  material  from  Great  Britain  exclusively  until  1901.  We  then  bought  some 
dumped  pig  iron  and  have  since  bought  considerable  quantities,  particularly  during  1902  and  1903,  from  Germany, 
basic  and  hematite.  Spain,  hematite.  Russia,  about  10,000  tons  in  1902,  owing  to  the  surplus  stock  of  an  iron 
works  in  south  Russia  being  sold  off  at  any  price  it  would  fetch.  We  have  always  purchased  our  raw  material  in 
England  except  when  the  opportunity  arose  of  buying  dumped  material  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
country 

234  FlRl!  N°-  916. 

Until  quite  recently,  all  our  supplies  of  pig  iron  and  steel  were  derived  from  this  country  and  Scotland,  but 
a  short  time  ago,  the  advantages  in  price  offered  by  the  German  makers,  induced  us  to  purchase  some  of  their 
material,  which  is  now  under  trial,  and  so  far  has  proved  satisfactory 

235  FIR;I  NT°-  984- 

Until  within  the  last  seven  years,  all  material  we  use  was  exclusively  obtained  from  Great  Britain.  The 
use  of  foreign  raw  and  semi-manufactured  material  has  only  prevailed  since  189".  The  sole  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  raw  material  has  been  over-production  abroad,  and  the  dumping  of  the  surplus  on  the  British 
market  at  any  price  it  would  fetch. 

Fina  No.  1,003.    • 

Wire  rods  we  formerly  made  ourselves,  until  we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  make  them  at  the  price  at  which 
we  could  buy  them.  The  same  applies  to  sheet  bars.  This  has  thrown  idle  three  Siemens-Martin  steel  furnaces, 
a  cogging  mill  and  a  wire  rod  mill,  in  all,  about  £20,000  worth  of  plant,  and  dispensed  with  the  labour  of  about  250 
men.  During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  found  the  German  supplies  to  be  intermittent,  and  the  trade  seems  to 
be  firmly  established. 

237  FIHM  Xo.  1,171. 

We  used  at  one  time  to  buy  all  English  wire  rods,  but  of  latter  years  the  English  firms  could  not  compete 
at  the  price  the  Germans  were  prepared  to  take.  Consequently,  we  had  to  buy  German,  in  order  to  compete  with 
our  competitors  who  did  so,  much  against  our  wish. 

FIRM  No.  1,276. 

A  large  number  of  steel  blooms  and  ingots  for  forging  are  imported  from  Germany,  also  some  blooms  from 
America  (United  States).  We  do  not  use  any  of  this  foreign  steel,  however,  as  although  the  price  is  cheaper  we  do 
not  think  that  the  quality  is  so  good.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  the  cheaper  selling  price  of  the  foreign  material. 
The  German  steel  worker'*  wages  are  much  lower  than  the  British  and  this  enables  the  German  manufacturer  to 
produce  steel  cheaper  than  it  is  done  here. 

239  FIRM  No.  1,323. 

American  pig  iron  was,  up  to  recently,  much  cheaper  than  English  iron  of  equal  quality. 
We  arc  not  manufacturers  of  rolled  steel  joists,  but  we  use  them  largely  in  our  constructional  work  and  we  arc 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  low-priced  foreign  joists,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  delivery  would 
be  made.  i 


Sources  of  Supply 

— continued. 


N'o.  1,375. 

I"'1'  rly  produced  from  our  own  mines.      Spaiii.-:li  orrs  look  (heir  place,  \« can ;c  of  :;rcatcr  purity 

I  working  ;    ami  now  tliat    I  :i  .ic  working;  is  available,  mini  r:'  wagee  render  tlie  working  of  our  o\\  a  ore's 
in  sufficient  quantity  too  costly. 

Fin-.t  No.  1,379. 

High  grade   pig  iron  from  Sweden. 
Spi;'«cl    Kiscn  I'riini  Sweden. 
Jron  on:  from   Spain. 

Have,  invariably  obtained  same'  from  our  pi .  .  i  material,  although  readily  obtain- 

able and  cheaper,  not  being  equal  in  quality. 

I'IR:I  Xo.  1,531. 

Steel  slabs  or  billets  imported  from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  The  above-mentioned  mafc.ials 
were  formerly  obtained  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  our  reason  for  buying  (l"rman  an>!  Amcrcan  slain;  and  billet  .. 
was  the  reduced  price  at  which  we  could  obtain  them,  as  compared  with  home  manufactures. 

Finu  No.  1,588. 

Pig   iron. — Produced   chiefly   in   England  and  Scotland. 
Scrap  materials. — Produced  chiefly  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Fettling  ore. — From  Spain. 

Steel  billots. — United  State:-,  (icrmany,  and  Canada. 
Coal. — Obtained  locally. 

Steel  billets  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  foreign  price  being  cheaper,  caused  the 
change. 
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Foreign 
Competition 
at  Home. 


(c)    FOREIGN   COMPETITION   AT   HO,MK. 

Questions  4  and  5  (Form  I.): — Are  any  articles  similar  In  those  )«'//f>i/><r////«/  by   ynu,  imported  into  this 
country  below  your  cost  price?     If  so,  •[il;:<n*t:  ninle  fnirticulars  as  jar  as  you  can. 

llai'i   i/iin  din/  iii/i'riiiiiii'nt  ;,(.',//«./  i/, ni  In  conclude  tlinl  mtch  tin  imrli  <l  nrlicli::  an-  p/nci-il  ii/ion  tin'  llri/i.ili  market 
at  or  below  the  normal  cost  oj  production  in  the  country  of  origin?     2f  so,  please  state  ini.it/eiiliirs  as  far  as  you  can? 


244 


FIRM  No.  166. 

Our  customers  arc  Inlying  forgings  rough-turned  cheaper  than  we  can  do  the  forgings  onl3'. 

FIRM  No.  275. 

In  one  or  two  instance.;  we  Invc  special  and  accurate  information  that  vtire  is  regularly  sold  in  England 
under  cost.  A  German  iirin  boast  their  weekly  output  is  never  leBS  than  750  tons  and  their  average  sales  in  ( Germany 
are  500  tons  per  week  at  a  profitable  price.  The  balance  i-  sold  every  week  by  tlieir  agents  in  England  at  the  best 
possible  figure  that  can  be  obtained,  which,  needless  to  say.  in  every  case  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a.  large  and  regular  output,  is  by  this  means  kept  up  their  working  expenses  and  dead 
charges  are  kept  very  low,  so  much  so  that  on  comparison  with  ours,  in  a  confidential  conversation,  we  tind 
the  advantage  on  their  side  at  least  33  per  cent.  The.  great  factor  is  the  profitable  weekly  sale  in  (Jcniiany  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  make,  and  the  certain  sale  at  a  slight  loss  of  a .  siiDieicnt  quantity  to  keep  the  whole  of 
their  works  at  full  swing.  So  certain  is  their  profit  in  their  own  country  that  in  some  eases  we  have  been  able 
to  take  orders  even  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  notwithstanding  a  duty  of  3  marks  per  100  kgs..  but,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  this  fact  is  discovered,  the  customer  receive  a  much  lower  price  from  the  Herman  maker,  which 
promptly  puts  us  out  of  court. 

The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  system  are  very  great  in  their  works  ;  for  instance,  owing  to  the 

fact   that  their  orders  are  regular,  one  man  can  be  kept  at  one  siy.e  all  his  time,   consequently  lie  is  able   to   work 

two    blocks    (wire,    machines)    in-. lead    of    one    as    here'.      Again,    owing  to  this   fact,   the  workman   ceases  to   be  a 

skilled   man  and  is  paid  accordingly,   whilst  we  inusl,  owing  to  the    irregularity  of  our  trade,  employ  none   but 

led   men  who  arc  capable  of  doing  anything  that  is  asked  of  them. 

In  one  class  of  wire  we  know  that  the  advantages  from  tin-;  art  IO  "real  that  they  can  produce  the  malciial 
on  the  market  at  a  cost  (over  the  cost  of  material)  of  Cs.  tkl.  per  ton,  ours  being,  for  exactly  the  same  thing, 
l'2s.  lOd.  per  ton. 

l''n;j    Xo.   312. 

(ireat  inioad  have  been  made  in  our  home  markets  in  Hit:  shape  of  imported  structural  material,  namely 
beams  or  joists,  and  also  largely  in  liars,  mainly  rivet  bars. 

i  eel.  in  the  shape  of  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs,  joists  or  beams,  ami  bars  and  rivet  bars,  arc'  all  imported 
into  this  c  ountry  below  our  cost  price,  and  practically  all  imported  by  Cerniany  and  the  1'niled  States. 

\Vitli  regard  bo  (lermany.— The  price  quoted  on  Dusseldorf  Exchange  for  basic  pig  iron  is  about  58  marks 
per  ton.  (See  market  report  "Stahl  und  Eis  -n,"  of  January  15th.  1904.) 

The  cheapest  and  best  equipped  works  arc  able'  to  make',  at  present  cost  of  raw  material  and  wages  in  (  Vrmany. 
pi-  iron  into  ,  mis  at  31  marks  per  ton.  This  cost  of  31  marks  per  ton  is  bare  works  cost,  without 

aiiy  charges  for  depreciation,  general  charges,  or  inlere.  t. 
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To-day's  price*  of  Germany  joists,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  is  82J  marks  pel  ton,  ueuallj  !•       idi  "  pi  r  cent. 

The  home  price  iif  beams  in  (lennaiiy  is  Ill")  marks  per  fun  f.n.  l>.  • 

With  regard  to  the  United  States.  Weha  this  weeh  of  Si<-nu  n.,  Martin  lull  .(  I'ill  :bmg, 

delivered  r.i.f.  British  |>ort,  of  75s.  PIT  ton. 

This  week's  c|iiiilalioii  fur  pig  iron  for  sleel  making  purpose.--,  (see  Ilic  "  Iron  Age"  of  January  '21st,  1904) 
is  about  13  dollars  per  ton  at,  Pittsburg. 

The  lies!  equipped  works  in  I'ittsburg  will,  at  present  raw  material  prices  anil  wage;;,  nianiifael  lire  pig  iron 
into  Siemens-Martin  open  hearth  billets  at  i'<\  dollars  per  Ion  tliat  i::,  i  qual  to  1111,  dollars  per  Ion  at  riMslmrtr. 

The  selling  price  (pool  price)  at   Pittsburg  to-day  for  open  hearth  billets  is  L'i  ilollai  '. 

The  sleei  trade  of  Germany  has  damaged  OUT  •-'eel  rivel  market  very  much  by  the  inl  rodnel  ion  into  Ilii.-i 
country  of  very  low  priced  steel  billets.  The  I'niied  States  by  iheir  introduction  of  cheap  sleel  bar.;  have  consider- 
ably  interfered  with  our  sale  of  steel  bars  for  automatic  machines. 
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\V<-  do  not   i  \pcrience  any  foreign  competition  in  our  goods.       Indirectly,  we    suffer    greatly,    as    ' 
competition  has  probably  induced  other  home  firms  to  go  into  our  trade  (other  linns  which   n  ;ed  to  make  only 
common  kinds  of  wire)  and   prices  are  cut  below  cost. 

No  goods  which  we  manufacture  are  sold  in  this  country  from  abroad  below  cost. 
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The  purchase  of  German  steel  has  enabled  us  to  employ  more  men  and  those  more  regularly. 

Where  any  considerable  amount  of  labour  is  put  upon  this  imported  steel,  after  its  importation  into  this 
country,  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  trade  would  greatly  injure  us.  In  the  case  of  ultimate  or  pen- 
ultimate finished  products,  the  case  is  not  so  clear. 

The  competition  we  experience,  in  foreign  hoop  strip  is  not  of  a  serious  character.  Our  proximity  to  our 
market  gives  us  an  overwhelming  advantage. 

^\  e  gain  far  more  from  cheap  foreign  billets;  than  we  lose  from  competition  in  our  own  manufactures. 
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Competition  chiefly  experienced  in  respect  to  cold  drawn  steel.  Our  plant  is  new  (twelve  months)  put  down 
t  i  sure  our  "  black  "  trade,  which  was  being  killed  by  the  introduction  of  cold  drawn  bars  by  Yanks  and  Germans 
to  engineers.  The  black  bar,  as  formerly  supplied  by  us,  required  turning.  The  bright  cold  drawn  bar  is  ready  for 
use  and  was  sold  in  England  at  first  at  as  high  a  figure  a,s  £18  per  ton  base.  As  soon  as  competition  presents  itself  by 
the  pulling  down  of  similar  plant  in  this  country,  the  foreigner  has  dropped  prices  to  about  £9  and  less.  They  arc 
helped  to  this  a  great  deal  by  the  action  of  the  railway  companies.  It  is  not  all  foreign  competition  one  has  to 
fear.  Our  house  at  home  requires  setting  in  order.  Railway  rates,  high  local  rates,  excessive  taxes  brought  about 
by  reckless  and  extravagant  spending  of  money,  all  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  getting  at  the  cost  per  ton. 

Five  years  ago,  we  supplied  £1,000  worth  of  steel  forgings  to  a  British  shipbuilding  lirm  for  dredger  work  ; 
we  were  paid  then  £19  per  ton  for  the,  forgings,  which  had  to  stand  the  Admiralty  test.  Early  this  year,  a  similar 
order  was  offered  to  us,  the  work  being  exactly  the  same  as  before  and  we  quoted  £15  10s.  per  ton,  which  was  the 
market  price  of  the  day;  we  did  not  pet  any  portion  of  the  order,  but  five  forgings  were  bought  in  this  country  at 
£14  5s.  per  ton,  which  was  practically  the  Sheffield  price  minus  the  carriage,  and  the  remainder  of  tho  order  (about 
00  per  cent,  of  it)  went  to  Germany  at  £10  10s.  per  ton,  delivered  free  British  port. 
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Germany  lias  taken  locomotive  engines  and  railway  wheels  and  axles  in  large  quantities  .supplying  their  own 
tyres,  axles,  &c. 

The  North- Ua.st.  I 'oast  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  (Marine)  have  bought  for  several  years  almost  exclusively 
their  shafting  and   forgings  from  Germany  at    prices  quite   below  our   reach. 

In  railway  material  the  Germans  and  Americans  have  occasionally  taken  orders  for  British  or  Indian 
locomotive-;  and  wagons  and  wheels  and  axle;.  II .:d  thesi  orders  remained  at  home,  we  should  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  the  tyres,  axles,  &c.,  for  them,  wli'-rea-;  the  Germans  and  Americans  sublet  them  in  their  own 
country.  The  locomotives  and  w  hi  eU.  axles,  &e..  we  understand,  have  been  taken  at  dumping  prices,  s:iy,  20  per 
cent,  below  British  prices. 

In  Ihe  mercantile   marine  trade,  British  shipbuilder.-;  ha\e  for  some  time  been  buying  their  forging 
<  In  many  at  very  low  prices — far  too  low  for  us  lo  compete  with.     U'e  supply  mostly  to  the  Admiralty  under  strict 
tests  ami  only  ent'T  (he  mereaiilile  trade  \,  hen   prices  are  favourable,   but    we  believe  those  firms  (British),  whosi 
chief  trade  i.;  in  this  department,  liud  the  German  prices  far  too  low  for  them. 

252  Fiitii  Xo.  605. 

Sled  liuplale  ha  i  ;  and  I'illel  ,  are  imported  from  America  and  Belgium  below  co-;t  price  here.  The  above 
bars  are,  and  have  been,  sold  at  7s.  lid.  per  Ion  below  our  pie  -  111  CO  i  and  are  imported  into  Swansea,  Uanelly 
and  Newport,  and,  as  a  const  qucncc,  our  vorks  are  only  working  half  time. 

253  FIBB   No.  619. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  having  suffered  any  diminution  o!  trade  in  foreign  and  Colonial  markets,  or  al  honi", 
through  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  Germany  or  Belgium.  Of  course,  if  we  had  no  DO  .  our 

trade  would  be  considerably  increased,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  inroads  having  beeu  made  into  markets 
which  we  had  previously  supplied. 


Foreign  FIB*  No.  692.  254 

at  Home  ^  ''  '"'v'   1"':" '*i<'""y  no  serious  competition  so  far  as  wagon  material  or  steel  j>lntcs  are  concerncdjiii  our  own 

continued  country  from  foreign  competitor!),  but  a  case  has  come  to  our  notice  to-day  where    Ccnuan    manufacturers    are 

offering  mrruiMted  lioiicr  furnaces  ih  lixcred  here  at  leas  than  half  the  price  we  ;;rc  able  to  produce  and  sell  at  a  fair 
profit  in  this  country,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  duty  to  protect  this  particular  industry  against  foreign 
competitors,  would  require  to  he  a  very  high  one.  The  price  at  which  our  foreign  competitors  have  offered  these 
goods  is  not  sufficient,  even  in  their  own  country,  to  pay  for  mure  than  the  cost  of  material  and  wages,  but  they 
li:i\c,  of  course,  in  addition  to  this  the  export  bounty  to  assist  them. 

FIBM  No.  711.  255 

In  oui'  trade,  which  is  special  cold  blast  pig  iron  for  engineering  foundry  work,  the  competition  from  abroad 
is  not  serious,  and  consists  in  refined  pig  iron,  which  is  not  so  good  but  troublesome  from  the  cheaper  rates  at 
which  it  is  offered.  Its  stoppage  by  prohibitive  duty  would  not  have  any  important  results.  Our  iron  is  a  speciality 
and  no  criterion  of  the  wholesale  iron  trade.  The  foreign  competition  we  have  is  American  charcoal  iron,  Swedish 
cold  blast  and  German  refined  iron.  These  grades  are  hardly  the  same  quality,  but  are  offered  as  substitutes  at 
lower  prices  and  keep  many  of  our  customers  in  a  state  of  temptation. 

FIRM  No.  720.  256 

As  pig  iron  makers  only,  wo  are  not  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  article, 
but  indirectly  we  suffer  through  their  reduced  consumption  of  pig. 

FIRM  No.  768.  257 

We  experience  foreign  competition  in  the  following  articles  manufactured  for  the  home  trade  : — 

Solid  fencing  wire,  strand,  barb,  netting  wire,  rope  wire,  mattress  wire,  staples,  nails,  wire  netting, 

spring  wire,  rivet  wire  and  cable  wire,  wire  for  weaving  and  general  purposes,  &c. 

Articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  them  imported  into  this  country  below  their  cost  price : — 
Rivet  wire,  mattress  wire,  solid  fencing  wire,  barb  wire,  nails,  rope  wire,  &c.,  from  America. 
Solid    fencing    wire,  strand,  barb    wire,  netting  wire,  cable  wire,  mattress  wire,  staples,  nails,  wire 

netting,  spring  wire,  wire  for  weaving,  for  drawing  down  and  general  pin-poses,  &c.,  from  Germany. 

All  the  above  articles  are  exported  to  this  country  under  conditions,  which  pre-suppose  that  they  are  below 
the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  seeing  that  in  every  case  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
in  this  country  is  about  £2  per  ton  below  that  which  obtains  in  the  country  of  origin.  Specific  instances  bearing 
upon  the  wire  trade  are  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  Cd.  1761,  pages  300-305  and  319-322.  The  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Schwab,  and  the  information  given  on  the  subject  of  the  German  kartell  system,  receives 
ample  confirmation  from  information  derived  from  other  sources.  By  means  of  kartells  and  heavy  protective  tariffs 
the  price  of  wire  in  their  home  markets  is  consistently  far  above  the  price  at  which  such  wire  is  exported  by  the 
foreigners  into  England  and  her  Colonies. 

FIRM  No.  785.  258 

For  example : — 

1.  Pig  iron  from  U.S.A.   can  to-day  be  bought  in  Manchester  and  district  at  49s.  per  ton,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  it  costs  to  produce  and  deliver  our  iron  at  that  port,  and  has  been  sold  (prior  to 
the  boom  in  the  United  States)  as  low  as  39s.     At  Liverpool,  American  iron  can  be  bought  at  48s.  per  ton, 
which  is  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  ton  less  than  the  figure  at  which  we  can  produce  and  deliver  our  iron  at  that  port. 

2.  Bar  iron.     Belgian  bars  are  quoted  at  £5  5s.  6d.  per  ton  delivered  Cardiff.     We  cannot  produce 
and   deliver  bars   at   that  port    at   less  than  £6  10s.  per  ton.     Belgian   bars   are   also   delivered   at   works 
at  £5  8s.  per  ton.     Our  cost  and  delivery  to  that  town  amount  to  £0  Is.  3d.  per  ton.     At  Grimsby,  the  price 
of  Belgian  bars  is  £5  3s.  against  our  £6  4s.  6d.  (cost  of  production  and  delivery  rate).     We  recently  heard 
of  a  sale  in  London  of  15  tons  of  Belgian  bars  at  £5  17s.  Gd.  per  ton  delivered  there,  which  is  11s.   Gd.  per 
ton  under  our  cost  (plus  railway  rates). 

3.  Cast  iron   pipes.     In    1903,   we   tendered  to  the    -  -    Corporation  for  700  tons  of  large  cast 
iron  water  pipes.       Although  we  quoted  a  price  which  left  us  little  or  no  profit,  the  French  makers  took  the 
order  at  about  4s.  per  ton  under  our  quotation.     We  also  quoted  for  1,150  tons  of  cast  iron  pipes  for  delivery 
into   -        — shire   and  in  this  case  the  French  makers  secured  the  order,  their  price  being  lower  than  the 
lowest  English  price.     French  pipes  have  also  been  purchased  at  —        —  (Lincolnshire)  at  about  4s.  per  ton 

under  our  cost  and  railway  rate,  and  at  many  other  places.     Their  quotation  for  cast  iron  pipes  for 

Corporation  was  the  lowest  a  short  time  ago,  notwithstanding  that  our  and  several  other  large  pipe  makers' 
works  are  within  25  miles  distance. 

FIRM  No.  801.  059 

Iron  plates  and  sheets  of  English  make  were  mostly  used  until  1899,  when  the  foreign  firms  offered  wide  steel 
sheets  at  equal  or  lower  prices.  These  steel  sheets  were  better  rolled  and  sheared,  and  more  uniform  in  quality  than 
the  iron  sheets  and  plates. 

FIKH  No.  808.  260 

Wire  nails  of  all  kinds  are  imported  below  our  cost  price  from  Germany,  Belgium,  America  and  France. 
There  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  nails,  screws  and  rivets  imported  into  this  country  every  month,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  this  is  wire  nails,  principally  from  Germany,  the  imports  of  which  amount  to  mnny  times 
the  quantity  of  wire  nails  which  are  manufactured  in  this  country  ;  the  fact  being  that,  owing  to  the  carefully 
elaborated  system  adopted  by  German  makers  under  the  operation  of  their  protective  tariff,  they  export  a  large 
proportion  of  their  output  at  much  less  than  their  home  price,  11111!  make  it  impossible  for  manufacturers  here  to 
do  any  bulk  of  the  trade,  what  is  done  being  principally  small  orders  and  special  sizes,  &e.,  not  worth 
their  consideration. 
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From  figures  issued  by  the  German  Wire  Nail  Makers'  TTnion,  it  appears  that,  during  the  second  half  of  1900, 
the  Union  sold  22,307  tons  in  Germany,  and  l!i.f>25  tons  for  export.  The  profit  on  the  sale  in  Germany  waa  £58,380, 
while  the  export  orders  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £42,522.  The  average  price  of  wire  nails  sold  in  Germany  was  about 
£12  IOs.  per  ton.  whilst  the  orders  for  export  realised  on  an  average  about  £7  per  ton.  This  shows  a  profit  of  over 
£1  per  ton  on  the  home  sales,  against  a  loss  of  over  £2  on  the  export  business.  These  figures  (which  Mere  published 
in  The  Inm >'i<»nii'r,  February  23rd,  1001)  are  the  latest  we  can  ascertain,  but  we  may  say  that  the  conditions 
as  to  prices  and  volume  of  business,  at  any  rate,  as  regards  their  imports  to  this  country,  liuve  continued  practically 
the  same  since  that  date. 

U'c  wish  to  draw  attention  especially  to  the  extreme  importance  and  value  to  us  of  our  home  market,  which, 
however,  is  invaded  to  the  enormous  extent  shown  above,  by  means  of  a  system  which  is  carefully  planned,  and 
lasting,  and  not  merely  a  temporary  form  of  competition.  We  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  it  by  buying 
some  of  our  wire  from  Germany,  but,  as  their  prices  for  wire  is  considerably  higher  in  proportion  to  their  price  for 
nails,  they  do  not  allow  us  to  seriously  compete  with  them  in  this  way.  This  also  applies  to  the  United  States,  who 
have  actually  quoted  a  trifle  less  for  nails  than  for  the  wire  from  which  they  are  made. 
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Generally,  we  should  say  that  articles  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  us  are  sold  by  Germany  about 
or  below  cost,  but  we  have  no  reliable  data  on  the  subject,  further  than  that  the  representative  of  a  German  house 
said  he  could  sell  us  at  a  price  lower  than  we  could  produce.  Our  feeling  being  strongly  British,  we  would  neither 
entertain  his  offer  for  them  nor  yet  for  wire. 

Our  trade  as  home  is  not  subject  to  any  such  influence,  but  we  know  in  the  wire  trade  it  is,  as  both  German 
and  American  wire  drawers  quote  rates  which  home  producers  cannot  touch,  American  firms  being  lowest,  or  at  all  times 
when  they  produce  more  than  is  required  in  their  own  country.  Some  home  makers  in  our  way,  offer  at  rates  at 
which  we  cannot  produce  at  a  profit  by  using  solely  home  drawn  wire.  Our  remarks  apply  to  the  cheaper  classes 
of  wire  ropes,  such  as  are  used  for  shipping  purposes. 
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Our  home  trade  in  castings,  forgings,  railway  tyres  and  axles,  has  been  seriously  affected  by  competitors 
principally  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

We  do  not  experience  active  competition,  at  present,  in  plates  and  angles  for  home  consumption,  although 
we  have  had  to  meet  this  competition  in  the  past  both  from  Germany  and  America.  We  do,  however,  meet  their 
competition  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial  markets. 

The  following  are  imported  below  our  cost  price : — 
Ship  castings  frqm  Germany. 
Forgings  from  Germany  and  Denmark. 
Tyres  and  axles  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Belgian  bar  makers  have  sent  enormous  quantities  of  bar  iron  into  local  markets  lately.  At  the  moment 
the  export  trade  in  iron  bars  has  been  to  a  large  extent  killed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  particular  article  is  produced  below  cost  and  to 
take  special  steps  to  prevent  that  one  article  coming  in.  As  cost  varies  so  much  with  output,  what  may  seem  to 
one  manufacturer  a  price  below  cost,  may  be  to  another  a  paying  figure,  if  it  does  more  than  provide  material  and 
wages  and  any  surplus  or  additional  output. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Board  of  this  Company  is  not  unanimous  on  this  point ;  one  member  holds  strongly 
that  no  action  is  desirable. 

Competition  from  Germany  is  increasing  in  this  country,  and  also  largely  in  India  and  South  Africa.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  show  this  in  tonnage  figures,  but  we  have  had  of  late  years  to  gradually  reduce  our  margin  of  profit 
for  export  to  these  countries,  until  at  present  we  are  selling  without  profit  at  all,  merely  to  keep  our  mills  employed, 
keep  our  men  together,  and  reduce  on-cost  charges. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  explain  that  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  bar  iron  manufacturers  confined 
themselves  principally  to  bars  made  from  puddled  iron  and  scrap  ;  steel  bars  even  of  small  sizes  being  made  almost 
entirely  by  steel  manufacturers,  who  made  their  own  billets.  Owing  to  the  cheap  supply  of  foreign  steel  billets 
of  recent  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  12  months,  bar  iron  manufacturers  have  turned  their  attention 
to  rolling  steel  bars  and  at  times  have  been  able  to  supply  these  rolled  from  foreign  steel  billets  at  prices  at  which 
steel  manufacturers  making  bars  from  their  own  billets  could  not  compete.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
a  number  of  puddlers  on  short  time  or  out  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  employment  among  puddlera 
and  the  diminished  output  of  iron  bars  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  increased  production  of  steel  bars.  Belgian  iron 
bars  have  been  imported  in  enormous  quantities  into  this  country  during  the  lost  12  months.  Many  local  manu- 
facturers are  of  opinion  that  matters  will  right  themselves  in  time  if  left  alone  and  that  no  action  in  the  way  of 
import  duties  or  otherwise,  is  necessary. 
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The  certainty  of  a  large  home  trade  at  profitable  prices  enable  (foreign)  manufacturers  to  sell  any  surplus 
produce  below  cost,  and  this  enables  works  to  be  kept  in  full  operation,  which  keeps  down  dead  charges  and 
economises  production  all  round. 

Some  time  ago,  sheet  bars  were  delivered  at  Wolverhampton  from  the  United  States  at  £3  15s.  per  ton. 
The  railway  carriage  and  sea  freight  from  place  of  origin  would  amount  to  about  20s.  per  ton,  leaving  only  £2  15s., 
which  is  certainly  less  than  the  bars  could  be  produced  at. 
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America. — Pig  iron,  steel  blooms,  billets  and  tinplate  bars,  light  steel  rails,  electrical  conductor  rails,  &c. 
Germany. — Steel  billets,  blooms  and  tinplate  bars,  steel  sheets,  plating  bars,  light  steel  rails,  and  electrical 
conductor  rails. 


Foreign  Belgium.      Slcel  girders  .".nil  joists,  light  stocl  rails,  iron  b 

Competition  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  article  ore  cheaper  than  in  the  country  v.iit  re  produced,  anil  tliat  the 

at   Home  maker-;  an1  compensated   l.\    llic  better  p.-iecs  i.lii  ain;il>lc  at  home,  owing  to  tl"  which  protect   their  home 

— rout:'  trade. 

The  plants  in  Belgium.  < :.  i  Many  ami  Am,  rica  dW  of  modern  equipment,  ami  ca|iaiii.-  of  pi-mincing  more  than 

their  normal  home  consumption,  therefore,  with  tin1  object  of  keeping  th-  -nlly  cniplipvi'il,  they  send  their 

raxphu  here. 

It  has  come  under  our  notice  that  Ogefc  itiag  Belgian  and  German  houses,  have  asked  for  offers 

for  lots  they  have  to  dispose  of. 

Our  experience  has  hccn  thai  as  \ve  maiiufaeture  haw  not   n-ceix  cd  snllicieiit  protection  to  cnaiiie 

us  to  withstand  the  unfair  eomp  \nieriea.  Get  many,  and  Bel  ../in  in,  win.  have  sold  tl  kt  <  ..n -id.  Tal.lv 

prices  than  we  eon  Id  afford  to  do,  owing  to  their  methods,  in  ni-i'n   r     ,       ,  <  export  in;:  I  heir  surplus  production, 

the  protc.-tiiui  of  their  home  mark-  them  the   maximum  output,  and   eon -eipienl  !y,   the   Minimum  oa  i 

of  production. 

FIRM  No.  875.  266 

My  experience  is  that  German  and  Belgian  fencing  standards  arc  sold  considerably  below  cost  of  produetion 
in  this  country. 

FIRM  No.  898.  267 

Pig  iron  from  U.S.A.  is  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price  here. 

Our  customers  are  buying  at  5s.  per  ton  less  than  we  can  produce  at,  and  the  Americans  are  report,  d  to  lie 
selling  for  export  to  England  at  a  price  equivalent  to  S:!.  per  ton.  lower  than  the-  price  at  which  they  arc  supplying 
their  own  country. 

FIRM  No.  899.  268 

Strip  iron  is  sometimes  bought  by  the  tube  maker.-:,  both  from  Germany  and  America  (i.e.,  U.S.A.),  but  the 
competition  is  chiefly  that  experienced  by  our  customers,  the  tube  maker-;,  in  the  manufactured  tubes.  We, 
therefore,  are  greatly  affected  in  consequence  of  the  local  tube  makers  lieing  cut  out  by  ( ierman  and  American  linns. 

FIRM  No.  911.  269 

We  have  known  of  German  bare  being  sold  at  83s.  Cd.  c.i.f.  Welsh  ports  when  the  price  for  German  home 
market  was  1011s.  and  the  British  coast  about  90s.  per  ton. 

Since  1900,  America,  Germany,  and  Belgium  have  made  great  inroads  on  the  steel  bar  trade  in  South  \Vales, 
closing  six  steel  works  and  preventing  oilier  works  that  had  previously  stopped  work  from  re-starting  when  the 
sand  should  have  justified  a  re-start.  The  quantity  imported  in  South  Wales  is  now  probably  equal  to  the  out- 
put of  this  modern  steel  works  designed  for  tin  bar  produetion.  In  1903,  about  1>.~>O.OI|||  tons  v. ere  imported  at. 
Newport  in  addition  to  Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  Briton  Ferry,  and  Uanolly.  All  this  material  was  formerly  supplied 
by  Welsh  steel  works  for  Welsh  consumption,  and  what  proportion  has  gone  to  the  .Midlands  has  displaced  north 
country  and  Welsh  steel  or  has  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  Staffordshire  iron  forges.  America  is  beginning  to 
compete  with  us  in  tinplates  and  galvanised  sheets  in  the  Canadian  market. 

FIRM  No.  916.  270 

We  have  recently  heard  that  crank  parts,  tail,  thrust,  and  intermediate  shafts.  &c.,  are  coming  in  from 
Germany  at  about  ill  to  £1 '2  10s.,  rough  turned,  being  below  cost  of  production  here.  We  have  noiielinilc  information 
before  us,  but  we  were  recently  informed  by  a  lirm  in  this  eounlry  purchasing  in  these  forgings  from  Germany, 
that  these  articles  are  sold  here  at  or  below  cost  of  prod  net  ion  in  the  country  of  origin,  which  appear.;  to  lie  explain- 
able b\  ihe  export  bounty  system  prevailin  •  ffl  Germany. 

FIP.M   Xo.  953.  271 

ii  ,..n  pig  iron  from  the  Southern  and  Western  State-:  is  shipped  to  this  country  and  competes  with  our 

;  is   ihen  dumped  at   under  cost. 

Large  quantities  of  bar,   strip,   plate  and   sheet    iron   are  shipped   here  from  Germain    and    Belgium.       This 


iron  whene 
Larg 

is  made  p< issible  not 
by  kartells  or  trusts 
our  mark'-!  i;  limited  accordingly. 


Large  quantities  of  liar,   strip,   plate 

ssible  not  only  by  cheaper  labour  and  longer  hours,  but  by  bounties  on  iron  shipped  from  Germany,  paid 
|,v  kartell--,  or  trusts,  of  as  much  Eta   15s.   |n  r  ton.      This  linished  iron  would  otherwise  be  made  of  our  pi.;  iron,  and 


FIR-J  No.  984.  272 

Normal  cost  of  production  of  individual  article.--,  can  only  be  estimated  by  calculation Judged 

by  these  criteria  alone,  a  l-uvy  pn.poiiion  of  the  iron  and  steel  imported  into  thi-i  country  is  undoubtedly  sold  below 
the  normal  cost  of  prodii-iion.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  imports  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 
At.  the  same,  time,  if  such  imports  are  considered  as  surplus  products  of  the  prodm  ing  country,  the  manufacture  of 
whiei  '-icapcu  the  man  u  fact  ii  re  of  other  similar  articles  by  kcepm:-  foicign  works  in  full  employment .  another 

sit  of  con  [derations  eomc.i  into  play,  and  in  many  such  cases  it  is  probably  economical  to  ^-.-11  a  proportion  of  i 
i    the  works  In-low  the  normal    cost    of   production,  and  thus  profit  is  actually  made  by  selling  at   a    !• 
The  articles  mainly  affected   by  these  condition;,   and   with  which  we  come  into  competition  are:  — 
Bar  iron  and  Tees,  Sheets. 

Angle  iron  and  Hoops.  Wire  rods. 


273 


Sheets,  tank  sheets,  nnd  thin  plates  are  imported  into  this  country  at  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton  below  our  cost  price 
from  Belgium  and  Germany.      Tube  strips  :it  about   Ids.  per  ton  below  our  cost  price.       Bars  from  Belgium  about 
the  same,  viz.,  Ills,  pur  ton  below  our  cost    price,  and  from  Germany,  and  occasionally  America,  certain  el a 
wire  nails  about  20s.  per  ton  below  our  cost  price.       These  we  have  now  (tensed  to  make.      \\V  iindei--t:ni<l  that  the 
articles  enumerated  are  imported  at  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Iron  and  steel  strips  for  tube  making  are  being   largely   sent  from   Germany  into  Glasgow,  which  is  their 
principal  market  at  present. 


274        FIRU  No.  1,023. 


\Ve  lia\e  e\ery  reason  to  believe  that  black  and  galvanised  sheets  of  the  thicker  gauges  arc  sold  in  thi; 
country  under  our  cost,  prices,  since  in  several  instances  we  know  of  large  parcels  of  such  in  •< -I  being  di  d-.'Ted  to 
customers  of  ours  whose  works  arc  \\ithiu  100  yards  of  our  own  work.:,  at  prices  which,  if  correctly  reported  to  us, 
are  below  our  cost  prices. 


275         FIRM  No.  1,147. 


We  do  not  know  of  any  articles  imported  below  our  cost  price.  Our  cost  price  of  wire  is  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  the  same  price  as  in  Germany. 

\Vc  were  informed  by  an  American  math-ess  maker  last  summer,  that  American  wire,  which  could  be  bought  in 
Birmingham  at  £18  per  ton,  was  sold  for  £21  in  the  States,  and  when  freight,  &e.,  is  taken  into  consideration,  this 
would  be  a  drop  of  between  1">  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

Our  price  in  Birmingham  is  £1S  10s.,  but  90  per  cent,  of  the  wire  used  by  mattress  makers  in  Birmingham 
is  American,  and  doubtless  the  same  condition  prevails  in  other  towns. 

This  is  the  very  lowest  at  which  we  have  ever  sold  it,  but  each  successive  reduction  in  price  has  been  met 
by  a  corresponding  one  by  the  Ameircans,  and  it  has  been  obvious  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  they  would 
accept  "  any  price  "  over  here,  in  order  to  keep  their  plant  running  at  utmost  pressure. 


276         FIRU  No.  1,171. 

Dumping   occurs    at 
and  Germany  is  constant. 


times.      United    States  competition    is    intermittent,  but  the  competition  of  Belgium 


277         FIRII  No.  1,178. 


America  and  Germany. — Pig  iron  and  steel  billets  in  place  of  pig  iron. 

These  have  been  sold  in  Birmingham  district,  the  pig  iron  at  3s.  per  ton  less  than  our  own. 
The  steel  billet-;  have  hci-n  sold  in  the  same  district,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  have  been  used  to  an 
advantage  of  from  .5s.  to  (is.  per  ton  less  than  it  would  have  paid  the  consumer  to  have  bought,  pig  iron. 


278         FIRM  No.  1,185. 


We  understand  that  a  German  syndicate  of  corset  steel  manufacturers  sell  their  surplus  products  in  England 
at  cheaper  prices  than  in  Germany,  enabling  the  English  manufacturers  of  finished  corsets  to  do  a  trade  in  cheap 
corsets. 
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r'li'M    \TO.    1,187. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  foreign  competition  in  the  home  trade  so  far  as  the  finished  tin- 
plates  and  black,  plates,  which  we  make,  are  concerned.  Hut  the  prices,  which  we  obtain  in  the  home  trade,  have 
lieen  very  seriously  affected  by  foreign  competition  in  steel  bars,  which  are  our  raw  material.  These  foreign  bars 
have  been  imported  into  South  Wales  and  sold  at  prices  10s.  per  ton  below  the  lowest  price  at  which  Welsh  bars 
have  been  obtainable,  but  they  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  such  tinplates  or  black  plates  as  we  make  .... 
and  we  cannot  use  any  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  suitable  for  makiie.  certain  sizes  and  qualities  of  tin- 
plates,  which  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  a  few  works,  the  price  of  v.hicli  ha:1,  come  to  be  recognized  as  tin 
or  standard  which  governs  the  price  of  all  other  qualities.  Consequently,  the  market  price  of  our  manufactures 
cd  upon  tinplates  made  from  raw  material1.  Ml;,  per  ton  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  ours  for.  We  are  not 
steel  makers,  but  still  the  importations  oi  E  reign  bai  have  been  causing  n  ;  \  cry  serious  loss.  For  ten  years  or  more 
foreign  countries,  such  a:;  Germany,  I'Yanec.  Spain,  Italy.  Russia,  a;  well  as  the  United  Stale-,  ha\"  been  making 
tinplates  and  black  plates  in  increasing  quantities,  and  taking  I  lie  place  of  goods  formerly  exported  from  this  country. 
\o  doubt  the  chic!'  advantage  they  have,  which  enable.-,  them  io  do  this,  is  a  h it'll  tariff,  but  probabl\ 

and  hours  of  labour  help  them.  I'rcvious  to  Hull,  something  like  (ill  per  cent,  of  our  own  output  was 
exported  to  the  United  State:;  now  the  plates  made  by  us  for  that  market  are  not  more  than  1  or  L'  per  cent,  of 
our  output. 
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l'n:M    \o.   1,188. 

Articles  imported  into  this  country  below  C 

From  Germany. — Anchor  heads. 

I'Yom    r>cl;;inni.      Engineers'   castings 

From  America. -- Electrical  engineers'  eastings;  tramway  plant  also  comes  from  America,  but  not  at  such 
ridiculously  low  p  oine  of  the  oilier  articles  mentioned.  I.W 

Competition  experienced  also  in  steel  anchor  heads,  wheels  and  pinion;,  and  practically  all  departments 
where  immediate  delivery  is  unimportant. 


Foreign  FIRM  No.  1,216.  281 

at  Home  Stern  frames,  rudder  frames,  crank  shafts,  thrust,  propeller,  and  intermediate  shafting  for  marine  engines, 

continued.'  'n  steel.      . \U<>  plate  bending  machine  rolls  in  steel. 

From  Hamburg  and  Germany. — Steel  shafting  for  marine  enu'ines,  £3  per  ton  below  cost.  Rolls  for  plate 
bending  machines.  :!0s.  per  ton  below  cost.  (Below  our  cost  price.) 

We  understand,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  steel  manufacturers  on  the  ('mil  Incut  have  an  association, 
and  each  member  contributes  so  much  in  a  pool,  sonii-thiii.L'  like  t"i  for  every  ton  of  steel  shafting  they  make  for 
their  own  country,  and  for  every  ton  they  make  for  their  own  country  below  cost,  the  dilTerence  is  paid  to  them 
out  of  the  pool  funds. 

FIRM  No.  1,263.  282 

Columns  and  girders  for  structural  work :    and  bolts,  nuts  and  railway  fastenings. 

Belgium  and  Germany. — Steel   rivetted  girders  and  columns,   and   bolts  and  nuts. 

We  believe  that  such  imported  articles  are  placed  from  time  to  time  in  the  British  market  at  or  below  the 
normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  exact  figures,  as  from  time 
to  time  such  sales  aro  treated  by  the  sellers  as  averaging  with  their  home  or  other  sales  which  they  may  have 
made. 

FIRM  No.  1,276.  283 

The  propeller  shafting  for  mercantile  marine  sttamers  built  in  this  country,  which  three  or  four  years  ago 
was  all  made  in  this  country,  is  at  the  present  moment  practically  all  supplied  from  Germany  and  Denmark,  except 
in  these  cases  where  it  is  specified  to  be  British  manufacture  or  of  certain  special  quality,  which  is  not  easily  obtained 
from  Germany  or  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  engineers  have  forges  of  their  own  and  prefer  to  make  this  shafting 
rather  than  purchase  it.  So  far,  the  foreign  shafting  has  almost  all  been  steel,  and  when  iron  shafting  is  wanted, 
this  is  made  in  this  country. 

Several  sugar  machinery  manufacturers  are  also  using  German  steel  shafts  for  the  mill  rollers,  but  the  best 
firms  in  the  trade  do  not  do  this. 

A  large  number  of  marine  engine  and  land  engine  forgings  of  all  descriptions  are  also  imported. 

Wo  manufacture  engine  and  ship  forgings,  mostly  for  home  market,  but  a  small  proportion  for  India,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai  and  Japan.  Formerly,  we  used  to  supply  a  number  of  forgings  to  Germany,  France,  Denmark 
and  Norway,  but  we  have  supplied  practically  none  to  these  countries  for  three  years. 

Foreign  competition  is  experienced  in  : — 

Steel  shafts  for  marine  engine?,  and  steel  shafts  for  sugar  mill  machinery. 

Articles  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price  : — 

Rough  turned  steel  shafts  for  marine  engines,  rough  turned  steel  connecting  rods  and  other  forgings 

for  marine  engines,  rough  turned  steel  shafts  for  sugar  mill  machinery. — From  Germany  and  Denmark. 

Above  forgings  are  imported  into  this  country  at  prices  20  to  30  per  cent,  below  our  cost  price. 

From  inquiries  that  we  have  just  made  in  Germany,  we  find  that  they  are  at  present  selling  forgings  in  their 
home  markets  at  about  the  same  prices  as  they  are  selling  in  this  country.  This  means  that  they  are  dropping  the 
cost  of  transport  to  this  country,  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  able  to  produce  the  forgings  at  the  prices  that 
they  are  selling  them  at,  in  a  great  many  instances.  However,  they  are  at  present  cutting  prices  in  their  own  country 
in  order  to  force  all  the  firms  to  join  the  "new"  steel  and  iron  kartell,  which  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  form 
for  some  months. 

If  this  kartell  were  completed  we  expect  that  German  home  prices  (for  the  inland  market  especially)  would 
immediately  rise  to  such  a  figure  as  would  enable  the  forging  manufacturers  to  "  dump  "  their  surplus  production 
into  this  country  and  still  make  a  handsome  profit.  In  Denmark,  we  only  know  one  forging  manufacturer, 
Burgmeister  Wain,  Copenhagen.  In  this  country,  they,  of  course,  require  to  sell  at  German  prices. 

FIRM  No.  1,279.  284 

Do  not  believe  steel  bars  for  tinplate  making  are  imported  under  cost,  and  even  if  they  are,  it  assists  tinplate 
manufacturers  as  it  prevents  local  works  "  ringing  "  up  the  prices.  Cost  of  tinplates  is  thus  kept  down  and  con- 
sumption encouraged  and  increased. 

FIRU  No.  1,323.  285 

Continental  joists  are  now  being  largely  imported  owing  to  their  great  cheapness,  being  as  a  rule  10s.  to  15s. 
per  ton  cheaper  than  English  joists  delivered  at  our  works. 

FIRM  No.  1,338.  286 

Forge  pig  iron. — The  importation  of  foreign  billets  and  sheet  bars  excludes  pig  iron  from  the  forges  which 


Articles  which  are  imported  into  this  country  below  cost  price — 
Pig  iron  from  America. 
Pig  iron  is  carried  over  from  the  United  States  as  ballast  in  the  cotton  ships  at  a  nominal  rate. 

FIRM  No.  1,359. 

Articles  which  are  imported  below  cost — 

Bars  and  hoops  in  iron  and  steel  from  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

As  manufacturers  we  know  it  is  practically  impossible  for  United  States,  German  and  Belgian  makers  to 
produce  the  goods  they  are  selling  in  this  country  at  the  prices  they  are  accepting. 


288  FlR'J  No-  1.375. 

( iermany  command.-,  our  home  (South  Wales  and  Staffordshire)  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  prevented 
from  getting  a  reasonable  home  price,  and  even  a  sufficiency  of  work.  Our  former  markets  abroad,  particularly 
our  own  Colonies,  are  invaded  by  the  foreign  producer. 

During  Mm:!,  •J.lO.IKKt  tons  of  foreign  (principally  German)  steel  bars  were  landed  at  Newport.  Such 
competition  was  unknown  less  than  10  years  ago. 

We  cannot  give  details,  but  know  that  the  raw  materials  cost  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  our  own,  in 
German  works  ;  that  the  cost  of  the  process  cannot  vary  to  a  great  extent ;  that  labour  is  not  greatly  dissimiliar  ; 
that  the  carriage  and  freight  from  Westphalia  to  Newport  is  about  10s.,  and  that  our  best  price  (recently,  cost  or 
under)  is  always  beaten  by  about  5s.  per  ton,  that  is  to  say,  showing  a  distinct  evidence  of  "  dumping." 

289  FIRM  No.  1,379. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  re.s|>eetin<.'  the  price  at  which  German  steel  music  wire  is  sold  in  this  country,  wo  beg 
to  say  that  certain  qualities  are  offered  on  the  London  market  as  low  as  8<1.  per  Ib.  basis  size,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
similar  wire  is  offered  by  Knglish  manufacturers  is  about  lid.  per  Ib.  The  cost  of  producing  this  kind  of  wire  depends 
very  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  steel  used,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
make  wire  equal  to  that  offered  by  German  manufacturers  at  8d.  at  a  lesser  cost  than  lOd.  per  Ib. 

290  FIR-J  No.  1,397. 

As  the  result  of  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  cheap  foreign  steel  bars — not  available,  however,  for 
our  special  requirements — tinplates  and  more  specially  bucket  sheets  made  therefrom  are  sold  so  very  much  under 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  plates  from  British  bars  that  they  depress  values  generally  and  render  our  gradually 
decreasing  trade  in  the  home  markets  the  most  unremuncralive  of  all. 

291 


No.  1,408. 

Competition  is  experienced  from  Germany  in  the  following  articles  : — 

Steel  shafts  for  marine  engines,  cast  steel  stern  frames  instead  of  forged  iron,  cast  steel  rudders  instead 

of  forged  iron. 

The  German  manufacturers  put  our  manufactures  into  England  considerably  below  our  cost  price.  They 
evidently  work  upon  a  policy  of  maximum  of  output  which  reduces  their  ratio  of  working  charges.  Our  policy 
is  to  destroy  that  maximum  of  output  and  thus  to  send  the  ratio  of  the  working  charges  up.  If  the  British 
market  was  closed  to  them  their  maximum  of  output  must  collapse. 


292         I'''"-'  No-  1,427. 


All  our  manufactures,  except  guns,  gun  mountings  and  war  material  generally,  are  manufactured  for  the  home 
trade,  in  regard  to  which  we  experience  foreign  competition. 

Articles  imported  into  this  country  below  cost : — 

Germany. — Steel  shafting,  castings  and  forgings  and  electrical  machinery. 

Belgium. — Electrical  machinery,  castings  and  forgings. 
Question  V.,  Form  1. — The  chief  instances  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion  are  in  connection  with  steel  material. 

(A)  A  firm  of  Knglish  steelmakers  received  a  tender  from  Germany  for  shafting  at  £13  10s.  for  use  abroad. 
On  being  told  it  was  for  use  in  Germany,  the  price  was  raised  to  £19  10s. 

(B)  A  case  arose  in  which  the  Germans  had  quoted  for  finished  crank  shafts  £22  per  ton.     Upon  an  English 
maker  offering  to  do  them  at  £21,  the  Germans  quoted  for  the  pieces  to  form  the  shaft  £10  5s.  per  ton,  which  is 
far  below  any  price  that  could  be  quoted  in  England. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  quotation  for  a  rough  machined  shaft,  weight  85  cwts.  at  £43  11s.,  it  was  estimated  that, 
deducting  the  price'of  material,  carriage  and  commission,  a  sum  of  £1  13s.  remained  to  pay  for  forging,  turning, 
fuel,  &c.  This  figure  is,  of  course,  absurd. 
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We  have  only  newspaper  evidence  as  to  the  reasons  why  foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete  with 
us  in  our  home  markets,  but  it  is  so  unreliable,  we  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  one  or  the  other,  or  all  combined.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  orders  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium  that  ought  to  be  executed  at  home,  and  if  these  countries 
could  be  kept  out  of  our  home,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Colonial  markets,  our  trade  would  be  good  even  now,  and  we 
should  not  be  so  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  last  few  years.  In  1900,  the  Americans  invaded  our 
market  at  a  time  when  trade  was  good  with  us,  and  slaughtered  prices  and  broke  our  market  all  to  pieces,  and  after 
doing  all  the  mischief  they  could,  retired  and  began  negotiations  for  cancelling  the  contracts  they  had  made  in  this 
country.  We  had  then  a  spell  of  quiet,  and  things  began  to  improve,  and  prospects  looked  good,  but  in  1902,  the 
Germans  invaded  and  slaughtered  our  markets,  and  from  this  blow  we  are  still  suffering,  and  while  a  few  may  have 
benefited,  the  trade  of  the  country  must  have  suffered  very  acutely. 
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Germany. — Wire  rods,  for  drawing  into  hawser  wire,  are  being  sold  to  our  customers  at  13s.  6d.  per  ton  less 
than  our  cost  price,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  recently  put  down,  at  great  expense,  plant  on  the  most  modern 
principles  for  the  production  of  these  rods, 
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We  do  not  suffer  any  direct  foreign  competition,  our  iron  being  of  a  higher  quality  than  imported  material, 
but  our  prices  are  indirectly  affected  by  foreign  material,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  difference 
in  price  between  our  qualities  and  ordinary  iron  ;  and  when  foreign  competition  brings  down  the  price  of  the  latter 
our  prices  have  to  follow  in  order  that  the  usual  margin  may  be  reserved. 


Foreign 

Competition 
at  Home 

— continued. 


FIRU  No.  1,465. 

Best  Iron  Wire  : — 

Bright,  annealed,  galvanised,  and  same  made  of  basic  steel  and  Siemens-Martin  sled. 

Germany. — All  of  before-mentioned. 

United  States.— Ditto. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  wire  is  sold  at  higher  prices  than  same  is  sold  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  as  far  as  T  could  gather,  from  prices  of  material  and  wages,  the  price  of  the  wire  sold  in  this  country 
was  below  the  cost  of  making  the  wire  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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Fma  No.  1,467. 

Not  at  present.      In  past  years  on  occasion  iron  has  come  from  Canada  and  from  Spain,  but  not  below  our 
cost  price. 
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FIRU  No.  1,508. 

Submarine  cable  wire  ;  fencing  wire  of  all  descriptions,  including  barb  wire  ;  wire  for  mattresses  ;  wire  for 
sofa  springs  ;  nail  and  rivet  wire  ;  pin  and  hairpin  wire  ;  in  fact,  all  classes  of  wire  manufactured  from  a  low 
carbon  steel. 

We  should  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  mentioned  above,  are  sold  at,  or  below,  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction, even  when  we  base  our  calculations  on  foreign  billets  as  forming  our  raw  material.  \Vere  we  to  base  on 
English  material,  these  enumerated  articles  would  be  sold,  generally  speaking,  below  our  cost  of  production. 

Undoubtedly  the  imported  articles  previously  referred  to  are  exported  here,  and  to  our  Colonies,  which  is  by 
far  the  biggest  market  for  goods  of  the  quality  we  refer  to,  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of 
origin.  A  glance  at  the  trade  journals  of  Germany  and  America  show  that  the  home  trade  prices  are  considerably 
higher,  averaging  roughly  £2  per  ton  over  the  price  at  which  they  will  deliver  to  the  nearest  port  for  the  export 
trade,  and  those  firms  who  do  not  control  their  own  raw  material — by  which  we  mean  in  tins  instance  pig  iron  and 
coal — and  who  buy  steel  billets  at  prices  quoted  in  the  trade  journals,  must  sell  very  considerably  below  cost  to  do 
any  export  trade.  The  bulk  of  this  export  trade  is,  however,  done  by  syndicates  and  trusts,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  results  of  their  export  trade,  as  distinguished  from  their  home  trade,  their  plan  being  to  go  in  for  a  large 
quantity,  and  average  up  the  results. 
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FIRM  No.  1,510. 

So  far  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  make  of  tinplates  of  this  country  are  exported  abroad. 
There  are  no  foreign  imports  into  Great  Britain. 
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No.  1,512. 


The  following  are  the  prices  of  German  and  American  bars  (A)  for  export  to  this  country  and  (u)  for  their 
home  trade. 

//"//«•  market  per  ton. 
92s.  6d.  f.o.t.  makers'  works. 
28  dollars  or  £5  16s.  8d.  f.o.t.  makers'  works  Pittsburg. 


Export  per  ton. 

German  bars.  77s.  d/d  works  in  Wales. 

American  bars.  76s.  d/d  works  in  Wales. 

Price  of  Welsh  bars,  80s.  to  85s.  delivered. 

Tariff  on  steel  bars  into  Germany,  23s.  5d.  per  ton. 

Tariff  on  steel  bars  into  U.S.A.,  46s.   8d.  per  ton. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  foreign  sales  are  occasionally  made  in  England  below  the  normal  cost  and  the 
agents  are  apparently  instructed  to  sell  at  the  best  prices  they  can  obtain  in  England.  In  other  eases,  it  may  be 
that  the  additional  output  for  their  works  caused  by  their  foreign  sales  enables  them  to  reduce  their  export  price 
for  all  the  additional  quantity,  the  establishment  charges  having  been  borne  by  the  leaser  product  for  their  home 
market.  A  huge  output  is  of  first  importance  in  reducing  cost  and  this  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  American  and 
German  manufacturers. 
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FIRM  No.  1,514. 

We  do  riot  know  that  iron  of  our  quality  (pig  iron)  is  imported  at  under  our  cost,  but  we  are  suffering  from  the 
importation  of  steel  billets  and  bars  into  Wales,  our  best  market,  which  keeps  our  prices  very  low. 
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FIRU  No.  1,516. 

Billets. — U.S.A.,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden. 

Rods. — U.S.A.,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden. 

Wire. — U.S.A.,  Germany,  France,   Belgium. 

The  soft  steel,  which  we  occasionally  buy  from  large  English  makers;  these  English  makers  are  regularly 
under  quoted  by  5s.  per  ton,  by  both  American  and  Continental  makers.  All  quotations  being  delivered  at  our 
•works.  In  harder  qualities,  the  prices  quoted  for  billets  and  rods  by  American  and  Continental  makers  is  below 
our  cost  of  production,  which  we  believe  is  as  favourable  as  any  other  makers  in  this  country. 

Note. — Wire  ropes  are  affected  by  above. 

We  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  works  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  gained  in  Germany  and  United  States,  the  selling  prices  in  those  countries  of  billets,  rods,  and  wire  is 
higher  for  given  qualities  of  material,  than  is  quoted  to  us  delivered  in  England. 
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Iron  Forgings. — Principally  marine  shafting. 

Steel  Forgings. — Marine  and  engine  shafting,  &c. 

Steel  Castings. — Stern  frames,  i udders,  propellers,   brackets,  locomotive  castings,  &c. 

Articles  imported   below  cost.  . 

Germany. — Most  of  the  articles  named  above.  Statements  have  been  made  by  Germans  ami  others,  that 
they  are  often  sold  below  cost  price  in  this  country,  and  below  the  prices  sold  to  Germany,  but  it  is  most  difficult 
to  get  official  data. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  exist  in  countries  that  compete  iri  our  trade,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  in  "  Natural  Competition,"  but  in  some  items  of  our  manufacture  we  find,  if  we  take  off  every 
penny  of  labour  from  our  costs,  they  still  remain  above  the  prices  that  the  Germans  are  delivering  in  the  .North-east 
coast.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  addition  to  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  in  competing 
countries,  the  enhancement,  of  costs  by  Board  of  Trade  and  other  enactments,  play  a  considerable  part  in  favour 
of  the  foreigner  in  natural  competition. 

304  FIRU  No.  1,552. 

(  Mir  make  of  steel  tin  bars  for  rolling  into  tinplates  for  export,  stopped  through  the  importation  of  tin  bars 
from  United  States  and  Germany  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture  in  tlieir  countries,  or  at  these  works.  The 
above  remark  also  applies  to  steel  blooms  and  billets. 

The  following  articles,  which  are  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  us,  are  imported  into  this  country  below 
our  cost  price  : — 

Hematite  pig  iron  from  Spain. 
Steel  billets  and  tin   bars  from  United  States. 
Steel  billets,  tin  bars,  angles  and  channels  from  Germany. 
Steel  angles,  channels  and  light  rails  from  Belgium. 

Steel  billets  ami  steel  tin  bars  from  United  States  and  Germany  :  we  cannot  state  definitely  that  these  articles 
are  placed  upon  the  British  market  at  or  below  the  normal  cost  of  production  in  the  above  countries,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  is  the  case,  and  we  quite  agree  with  this  opinion. 
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Steel  Plates. — At  times,  both  pig  iron  and  steel  have  been  imported  at  below  our  cost  price  : — 
Steel  Plates  from  Germany. 
Pig  iron  from  United  States  of  America. 

We  understand  that,  in  the  case  of  steel  plates,  it  is  the  ease  that  both  in  America  and  Geimany  the  price 
at  home,  aided  by  the  duties,  was  maintained  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which  they  were  sold  for  export. 
As  there  has  been  little  of  this  sort  of  competition  for  some  time  past,  we  canot  give  particulars. 

306  FIRU  No.  1,577. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  pig  iron  of  similar  quality  to  ours  has  not  been  imported  into  this  country 
below  our  cost  price  at  the  time  of  importation.  But  the  Canadian  pig  iron,  arriving  on  the  West  coast  and  the 
Clyde  in  January  of  this  year,  must  have  approximated  closely  to  our  cost  at  the  time  it  was  purchased  in  Canada. 

Canadian  pig  iron  has  probably,  on  several  occasions,  been  sent  to  the  Clyde  and  the  West  coast  ports  at  or 
below  its  cost  of  production,  the  trade  being  made  possible  by  the  bounties  paid  to  the  makers  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

We  should  say  this  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  pig  iron  which  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3Q7         FIKU  Xo.  1,588. 

In  angles,  bars,  tees,  strips,  and  hoops  in  iron  and  steel.     Rivet  bars,  &c.     Horse  shoeing  bars,  &c. 

Mcli.'ium,  &c., —  Rivet  iron. 

Germany,  &c. — Tube  strip. 

I'he  only  evidence  would  be  to  compare  their  home  and  export  rates;  we  cannot  eive  figures  beyond  the  fact 
that  their  home  markets  are  protected  and  ours  are  not,  the  obvious  result  being  that  their  home  and  export  rates 
are  brought  out  at  a  profitable  average  to  them. 
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308  Question  11  (Form  IV.):  —  Have  the  Iron  and  <S'/<r/  Trader  of  Germany,  the   United  State*  ami  ISrlyium,  and    Foreign 

other  foreign  countries  made  any  inroads  on  any  markets,  hitherto  largely  Hitjiji/icd  /rout  the   United  Kingdom,  in  a:>.y    Competition  in 
branch  of  business  in  which  i/on  arc  engaged?     Give,  such,  particulars  as  yon  can.  Neutral  and 

Protected  Mantels. 

Question  7  (Form  I.):  —  lias  your  export  trade  suffered  in  recent  years  by  tltc  operations  of  the  tariff  of  any 
country  f     If  so,  please  state  your  experience  ? 


Question   9   (Form   I.):  —  What   is   your   experience   in  respect  of  foreign   competition   in  the  Colonies   in 
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Xo-  155< 

We  find  we  are  undersold  in  South  Africa  by  the  low-priced  Belgian,  German  and  American  fencing  materials. 


Foreign 
Competition  in 
Neutral  and 
Protected 
Markets 

— cont 


FIRM  No.  275. 

Formerly  our  trade  was  both  home  and  foreign,  now  it  is  almost  all  for  the  home  market.  The  Colonial 
trade  has  also  gone  this  last  few  years. 

Fina  No.  312. 

Our  experience  in  the  Colonial  trade  is  exactly  similar  to  our  home  trade,  viz.,  that  the  United  States  and 
Germany  will  sell  a  proportion  of  their  make  at  an  absolute  loss  to  the  Colonies,  and  we  can  only  compete  when 
material  of  British  manufacture  is  specially  required. 


FIRM  No.  348. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  crucible  cast  steel  for  tools,  &c.,  and  also  wire  drawers.  Our  tool-steul  trade 
is  done  mostly  on  the  Continent,  Germany  being  the  best  market.  Our  wire  trade  is  equally  divided  between  Home 
and  Continental.  We  can  do  no  Colonial  trade,  as  our  goods  are  semi-manufactured  and  not  in  demand  in  the 
Colonies. 

Many  lines  we  used  to  supply  to  these  countries  they  manufacture  themselves  now.  Except  their  home 
trade,  we  do  not  think  that  they  have  taken  much  trade  from  us  in  neutral  markets. 

We  cannot  export  at  all  to  the  United  States  now,  although  we  used  to  do.  Our  French  trade,  which  was 
up  to  30  years  ago  the  largest  part  of  our  foreign  trade,  is  now,  on  account  of  their  tariff  and  custom  classification, 
all  but  stopped.  In  other  markets  we  just  hold  our  own,  but  we  are  afraid  any  rise  in  their  tariffs  would  stop 
our  trade  there  also.  Our  foreign  competitors  make  the  same  goods  as  wo  do,  and  only  by  superior  quality 
and  workmanship  can  we  hold  our  own. 
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FIRM  No.  478. 

Messrs.  A.B.C.,  of  Sheffield,  used  to  buy  large  quantities  of  steel  from  us  for  export  to  —  (Colony).  They 
now  buy  in  the  States  and  ship  direct  to  —  (Colony).  They  never  see  it  :  only  invoice  it  and  pocket  the  profit. 
How  is  tariff  reform  going  to  deal  with  this  ? 
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FIRM  No.  549. 

Sweden  is  sending  mining  drill  steel  into  South  Africa  very  cheaply.  U.S.A.  are  delivering  files  into  South 
Africa  and  Australia  cheaper  than  we  can  possibly  do ;  the  files  are  lighter  in  weight  and  of  poorer  material  than 
Sheffield  files  ;  they  do  not  wear  so  long  as  Sheffield  files,  but  they  are  cheaper. 
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FIRM  No.  619. 

We  are  entirely  excluded  from  United  States  markets  and  from  Canada.  In  Australia  we  have  to  pay 
a  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  chilled  iron  wheels,  but  the  native  industry  of  that  kind  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  exclude  us  from  the  Australian  market. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sell  a  single  wheel  or  a  single  roller  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  account 
of  their  highly  protective  tariffs.  In  Germany  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  German  manufacturers  when  goods 
are  for  consumption  or  use  in  Germany.  But  when  our  rollers,  for  instance,  can  be  marked  "  in  transit,"  and 
attached  to  paper-making  machinery  for  exportation  out  of  Germany,  we  appear  to  be  able  to  compete  with  German 
makers  of  chilled  rollers.  The  same  applies  to  France  in  a  minor  degree.  We  are  able  to  trade  with  France  in 
rollers,  as  there  are  no  good  makers  of  good  chilled  rollers  in  that  country — at  any  rate,  up  to  the  present,  they 
have  not  produced  an  article  equal  to  what  we  make  in  quality.  We  are  enabled  to  trade  in  rollers  in  France  on 
account  of  a  preference  given  US  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  There 
are  makers  of  chilled  wheels  in  France,  and  their  import  tax  handicaps  us  severely. 
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FIRM  No.  646. 

The  Belgian  iron  slit  rods  are  being  sold  in  the  China  market  at  prices  we  cannot  touch,  and  purely  on  account 
of  price,  we  are  losing  a  good  trade  in  this  market.  This  trade  is  also  hampered  by  the  freight  from  our  port  being 
considerably  higher  than  it  is  from  Antwerp  to  the  China  ports. 

Foreign  competition  experienced  in  respect  to  the  following  : — 

Patent  wrought  nails.  Steel  dog  nails.  Merchant  iron. 

Slit  iron  rods.  Steel  hoops,  &c. 

Some  years  ago  we  made  wire  nails,  but  had  to  give  up  this  manufacture  entirely  owing  to  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  same  now  applies  to  common  rolled  iron. 

Articles  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  :  — 
Wire  nails  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  America. 
Rolled  iron  and  slit  iron  rods  from  Belgium. 
Wrought  iron  nails  from  France  and  Sweden. 
Dog  nails  from  Germany. 

In  each  case  these  imported  articles  are  sold  in  the  British  market  at  a  price  which  is  less  than  that  obtained 
for  them  in  the  country  of  origin  by  about  the  amount  of  the  protective  tariff  for  that  country.  For  instance,  wire 
nails  made  in  Belgium  and  Germany  are  £6  per  ton  dearer  in  those  countries  than  in  England,  and  other  manufac- 
tures in  proportion. 

Our  export  trade  has  been  steadily  declining.  We  did  a  large  trade  in  India  and  China,  but  have  lost  a  large 
proportion  of  the  former,  and  nearly  all  the  latter  through  competition,  Belgian  and  French  manufacture*  being 
sold  in  the  above  markets  below  cost  price,  and  we  are  further  handicapped  by  having  to  pay  higher  freights  to  those 
markets  from  our  own  ports  than  our  competitors  do  from  Antwerp,  &c. 

The  competition  of  wire  nails  made  abroad  is  steadily  reducing  our  sales  to  the  Colonies,  as  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  price  their  surplus  manufacture  is  being  sold  to  the  Colonies  at.  This  also  applies  to  patent 
wrought  nails  in  India. 
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We  cannot  say  that  our  trade  has  suffered  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  any  particular  country,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  tariff  naturally  increases  the  cost  of  our  goods  to  consumers  in  those  countries,  and  to  this  extent 
operates  against  tin-  more  extensive  use  of  our  manufactures.  Where  we  have  to  meet  foreign  competition  on 
neutral  ground,  the  same  tariff  will  operate  equally  against  our  competitors,  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above 
(lower  rates  of  wages,  longer  hours,  bounty)  our  competitors  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  us. 

We  formerly  had  a  considerable  trade  in  corrugated  furnaces  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but,  owing  to  the 
dumping  tactics  of  (lerinan  manufacturers  that  trade  is  now  almost  nil,  they  having  the  assistance  of  the  export 
bounty,  as  well  as  a  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  wages.  Contracts  have  also  been  secured  by  ',,/,, p.  (jtors 
in  Hungary  and  America  for  pressed  steel  rolling  stock  in  competition  with  us,  full  particulars  of  which  are  gi\i  n 
below. 

In  the  case  of  the  800  wagons  quoted  for  to  an  Indian  railway,  the  price  at  which  the  order  was  taken 
was  33  per  cent,  below  the  lowest  Knglish  tender. 

In  the  instances  given  below,  we  have  lost  contracts  in  India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  by  reason  of  the 
competition  of  foreign  makers,  who  offer  a  clasa  of  workmanship  and  material  far  inferior  to  our  own,  they  being 
allowed  to  practically  supply  work  to  their  own  specification,  while  we  are  strictly  held  to  a  rigid  specification  by 
the  engineers  in  the  country,  in  fact,  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  engineers  to  accept  from  foreign  manufacturers 
articles  which  would  be  peremptorily  rejected  if  placed  before  them  by  any  English  manufacturer. 

Egyptian  railways — Ballast,  coal,  box  and  charcoal  wagons,  for  which  we  quoted  £138,250  ;  the  Ungarisch 
Wagen  and  Maschinen  fabrik  AotfengeBelchaft  quoted  £109,050,  and  although  the  lowest  English  tender  was 
recommended,  the  contract  was  placed  with  the  Hungarian  Company. 

Hand  Mines — We  quoted  for  150  Hopper  Wagons  to  rigid  specification,  and  the  order  went  to  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  in  America,  to  their  own  specification,  at  a  price  much  below  oura. 

We  also  quoted  to  the  Cape  Government  Railways  for  38  bogie  wagons  for  the  Port  Elizabeth  Avontour 
Railway,  2  feet  gauge,  at  about  £12,000,  the  contract  for  which  was  placed  with  the  Hungarian  Company  under 
£9,000.  Some  of  the  wagons  had  their  underframes  damaged  by  loads  much  less  than  the  maximum  specified  when 
in  traffic. 

Foreign  competition  experienced  in  respect  to  : — 
Corrugated  flues  for  land  and  marine  boilers. 
Mild  steel  boiler  plates. 

Pressed  steel  underframes  and  bogies  for  railway  rolling  stock,  and  complete  steel  wagons. 
The  following  are  imported  into  this  country  below  our  cost  price  : — 
Corrugated  furnaces  from  Germany. 
Steel  boiler  plates  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Complete  pressed  steel  wagons  for  railway  rolling  stock  from  United  States. 

Corrugated  flues  for  which  a  fair  price  is  obtained  in  Germany  are  offered  for  sale  in  this  country  at  prices 
which  no  English  manufacturer  can  possibly  compete  with,  the  only  circumstance  in  favour  of  our  manufacture 
being  the  reluctance  of  English  users  to  take  the  quality  of  steel  offered  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  various 
official  surveys,  which  has  militated  against  the  use  of  these  articles  in  this  country,  but  on  the  question  of  price 
we  are  seriously  undersold. 

The  supply  of  steel  plates  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  we  believe,  is  controlled  by  a  trust,  who  obtain  good 
prices  within  their  own  countries,  and  make  a  practice  of  selling  their  surplus  output  at  or  below  cost  price  in  this 
country,  being  assisted  in  this  by  the  export  bounties. 

We  attach  a  quotation  received  from  the  German  Sheet  Steel  Association  in  proof  of  this. 
Sheets  to  the  same  specification  could  only  be  obtained  from  British  makers  at  about  £7  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  But  for 
the  special  clause  on  the  terms  of  sale  re  re-importation  into  Germany,  it  would  be  possible  to  re-export  sheets 
from  this  country  to  Germany  at  a  profit. 

318  Fmit  No.  693. 

Our  export  trade  with  all  Europe  (Germany,  Russia,  Scandinavia  especially)  is  practically  ruined  by  the 
operation  of  hostile  tariffs. 

319  FIRU  No.  768. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  England  unquestionably  commanded  the  wire  trade  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
until  about  1880  that  competition  from  Germany  began  to  be  felt,  while  it  was  another  10  years  before  the  United 
States  of  America  seriously  attacked  the  foreign  trade.  The  result  has  been  that  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  made  enormous  inroads  into  the  foreign  markets  which  used  to  be  supplied  by  this  country.  In  those  markets 
they  are  always  prepared  to  accept  substantially  lower  prices  than  anything  that  the  British  manufacturer  can  afford 
in  the  common  classes  of  wire.  In  the  finer  qualities,  we  are  still  able  to  hold  our  own,  but  hi  such  lines  as  fencing 
wire,  barb  wire,  &c.,  which  are  exported  in  thousands  of  tons,  the  loss  of  trade  to  this  country  by  competition  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  very  serious.  We  append  such  figures  as  we  have  by  us  of  the  exports  of  wire 
and  wire  manufactures  from  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  during  the  last  few  years : — 

United  States.— 

1893.    1894.    1895.    1896.    1897.    1898.     1899.     1900.     1901.     1902.     1903. 
20,133   21,444   29,223   35,250   52,531   71,406   181,335   132,595   132,595   133,840   101,229  tons 

Germany. — 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

206,335  216,745  302,325  221,184  228,411  tons. 

(nine  months  only) 
Great  Britain. — 

1893.          1894.  1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

37,040        34,675        42,220        56,110        51,472        44,123        48,498        38,441        47,349        55,046  tons, 

320  K|I{"  No.  785. 

We  understand  that  something  like  80  per  cent,  of  the  iron  trade  of  India  is  done  with  foreign  countries, 
princidally  Belgium.  Formerly,  that  market  was  almost  entirely  in  British  hands. 
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Finn  No.  808.  321 

We  have  no  export  trade  with  foreign  countries  who  impose  protective  duties  and  who  manufacture 
for  themselves. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  shut  out  from  the  Russian  market  (when  we  did  a  large  trade  in  tacks,  &c.), 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tariff  designed  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  tliese  goods  in  their  own  country, 
and  which  lias  completely  had  the  desired  elTei-t. 

\V;<  .nsiderable  export  trade  with  the  Colonies,  especially  India  and  Australasia,  but  not  Canada. 

This  consists  mostly  of  the  lighter  goods,  principally  tacks. 

The  export  generally  in  the  heavier  goods,  i.e.,  nails,  &e.,  is  almost  monopolised  by  the  German  and  Belgian 
wire  nails.  Australia,  however,  has  wire  nail  factories  which  are  protected  by  their  tariff. 

FIHM  No.  834.  322 

(1)  America,  where  a  large  business  was  done  by  makers  in  this  country,  but,  when  the  tariffs  were  raised, 
their  business  was  practically  wiped  out. 

(2)  Russia. — Three  to  four  years  ago,  three  or  four  wire  rope  works  were  started  [in    Odessa,     Baku    and 
Batoum,  duty  was  fully  doubled  and  is  now,  we  believe,  £30  10s.  per  ton.     So  business  there  was  entirely  stopped 
and  has  been  since.     Prior  to  then,  it  was  a  good  market  for  British  firms. 

South  Africa.— An  American  firm  selling  at  cost  to  get  an  opening. 
Australia. — Germany  selling  at  prices  we  cannot  supply  at  a  profit. 

Canada.— America,  being  closer  to  the  market,  selling  at  lower  rates  than  they  charge  in  their  own  country. 
To   Africa,    the   American    has    much   lower   shipping   rates,    and    to   Australia   the   same   remarks   applj 
from  Germany. 

FIHJI  No.  842.  323 

We  suffer  most  from  American  competition,  freights,  as  a  rule,  running  much  less  between  America  and  our 
main  Colonial  centres,  New  York  to  Cape  Town,  to  Auckland,  &c.,  being  much  lower  than  from  Glasgow  or  London 
to  the  same  Colonial  ports. 

America  sends  large  quantities  of  porcelain  enamelled  cast  iron  baths,  &c.,  to  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  Africa 
and  the  Continent.  These  markets  were  previously  held  by  British  manufacturers  almost  entirely. 

Belgium  sends  cast  iron  columns,  constructional  ironwork,  &c.,  to  South  Africa,  to  the  hurt  of  the  British 
manufacturers. 

Sweden,  France,  and  America,  send  cooking  stoves  in  large  quantities  to  our  Colonial  markets,  which  were 
formerly  almost  wholly  supplied  by  British  manufacturers. 

FIRM  No.  852.  324 

As  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  all  other  Continental  countries  raised  their  tariffs,  I  received  information 
from  my  correspondents  that  if  I  intended  to  retain  my  trade,  I  must  make  corresponding  reductions.  This  I  have 
been  obliged  to  do.  In  America,  the  tariffs  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  they  shut  out  English  steel,  and  have 
forced  many  crucible  steel  makers,  who  had  American  trade,  to  move  their  works  there.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Russia  in  a  less  degree.  We  still  sell  there,  as  the  crucible  steel  of  the  highest  quality  may  be  said  to  be  a 
special  product,  but  the  cheaper  varieties  are  very  much  affected  by  adverse  tariffs. 

The  United  States  Crucible  Steel  Trust  made  a  raid  on  this  market  two  years  ago,  but  failed,  principally 
owing  to  lack  of  quality. 

Quality  is  of  such  importance  in  this  special  trade,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  is  above  or 
below  cost  in  a  competitor's  products. 

FIRM  No.  886.  325 

Foreign  materials  have  latterly  made  considerable  inroads  on  markets  formerly  more  largely  supplied  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  of  late  years  experienced  a  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  our  export  business  in  bar  iron, 
steel  girders,  channels,  angles,  tees,  &c.,  notably  in  China,  Japan  and  Egypt,  which  business  has  been  secured  by 
our  foreign  rivals.  For  example,  our  sales  to  China  and  Japan  have  gradually  diminished  as  under  : — 

1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.  1899. 

£8,348.  £15,600.  £20,329.  £24,260.  £25,714. 

FIRM  No.  911.  326 

Our  export  trade  to  the  United  States  of  tinplate  used  to  lie  very  large.  Since  1891,  it  has  dwindled  and  now 
is  non-existent.  All  European  countries  hamper  our  export  in  tinplates,  galvanised  sheets;,  term-plates  and  black- 
plates,  by  heavy  tariffs.  We  are  threatened  by  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  Roumanian  tariff,  which  country  is  a  good 
market  for  our  produce. 

Galvanised  sheets. — American  competition  is  greatly  felt  in  the  Canadian  market,  especially  when  the  demand 
ill  the  United  States  is  slack.  We  frequently  lose  orders  in  this  market  that  are  taken  by  the  American  companies 
at  Pitteburg. 

FIKJI  No.  943.  327 

Our  export  trade  to  Hamburg  and  North  Sea  ports  has  suffered  by  reason  of  German  tariff,  and  to  Denmark 
by  reason  of  German  cutting  of  price's. 

FIRM  No.  957.  328 

We  exported  umbrella  frames  to  the  United  States  in  1S74,  to  the  amount  of  £10,748  :  in  1875  to  the  amount 
01  15,297  ;  in  1903,  £1,3(15.  We  exported  steel  rails  to  the  United  States  in  1872  to  the  amount  of  £91,315,  and  to 
July,  1873,  £46,551  ;  since  which  time  we  have  sent  no  rails. 


329         KIKM  No.  984. 


Our  experience  is  that  foreign  competition  is  steadily  increasing  in  all  the  Coloniee,  mainly  because  the 
protective  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  enable  them  to  clump  into  neutral  markets.  Our  most  persistent  competitor  in 
all  our  markets  is  Germany,  where  large  bonuses  on  nil  export  trade  are  regularly  paid  by  the  kartcls  and  combina- 
tions. .  .  .  American  competition  is  also  at  time;  exceedingly  severe,  ami  is  carried  on  regardless  of  cost,  simply 
depend  ins.'  on  I  In'  policy  whirh  at  the  time  commends  itself  to  the  rulers  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  other  such  combinations. 

In  reply  to  Question  Xo.  7,  we  would  state  that  there  is  a  very  important  indirect  result  from  the  protection 
enjoyed  by  our  competitors  in  their  own  countries.  As  a  consequence  of  a  well-secured  home  trade,  they  are  able 
to  compete  in  export  markets  at  one  time  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  at  prices  which  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  who  have  no  similar  advantages,  arc'  unable  to  touch.  This  has  very  seriously  interfered 
with  our  once  most  important  Indian  trade,  and  also  with  our  trade  in  Argentine,  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports  generally,  in  all  of  which  British  iron  at  one  time  predominated,  but  which  are  now  practically  lost  to  us. 

Most  serious  inroads  have  been  made  in  almost  all  of  our  foreign  markets  by  the  introduction  of  German, 
Belgian  and  American  iron  and  steel.  In  some  of  our  oldest,  and  at  one  time  most  important  markets,  our  iron  and 
steel  lias  been  almost,  if  not  entirely  supplanted.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports 
.  .  .  .  and  our  once  flourishing  trade  with  Egypt  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  Levantine,  Turkish  and 
Danubian  trades  are  entirely  gone  from  us.  We  have  also  lost,  within  the  last  five  years,  a  very  large  trade  with 
Portugal  and  Spain,  which  has  gone  to  German  and  Belgian  makers.  In  South  America,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  over  the  game  period,  a  trade,  representing  to  us  from  £100,000  to  £120,000  a  year,  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  a  fifth  of  what  it  was,  and  here  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  been  our  principal  competitors. 
Perhaps  our  most  unsatisfactory  experience  has  been  in  India  where  ten  years  ago  foreign  competition  was 
practically  unknown,  but  where  what  used  to  be  our  principal  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  have  largely  gone  into 
Belgian  and  German  hands. 


330         FIRM  No.  1,003. 


We  used  formerly  to  send  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  to  India,  Japan  and  Russia.      We  do  not 
even  get  inquiries  now  for  these  markets. 


331         FIRM  Xo.  1,023. 


We  find  the  Germans,  Belgians  and  Americans  are  seriously  affecting  our  trade  by  competing  in  the  articles 
we  export  to  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  adopting  the  process  of  dumping  their  materials 
into  the  Colonies  as  well  as  this  .country. 

The  whole  of  our  trade  in  marine  forgings,  tyres  and  axles,  locomotive  material  and  every  description  we 
conducted  with  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy  and  France  has  entirely  disappeared,  due  to  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff  wall  in  these  countries. 

Their  import  duty  protects  them  sufficiently  to  compensate  them  for  a  slight  loss  upon  their  British  trade, 
in  order  to  derive  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  foundries  and  steel  works  fully  employed. 


332         FIRM  No.  1,147. 


American  wire  is  sold  to  mattress  makers  in  Sydney  at  30s.  per  ton  less  than  it  is  sold  in  Birmingham,  and 
it  appears    useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  business  there. 


333        FIRU  No.  1,171. 


Cast  Shoe  Nails. — Years  ago  we  did  a  very  large  trade  with  U.S.A.  Their  tariff  was  then  25  per  cent ; 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  35  per  cent.,  and  we  still  did  a  considerable  trade  amounting  to  £600  to  £1,000  a  year. 
Then  the  McKinley  tariff  came  along,  and  the  duty  was  practically  doubled.  This  effectually  shut  us  out,  and  we 
have  not  sent  a  single  nail  there  since. 

The  foreigners,  in  addition  to  severe  competition  in  our  home  trade,  have  practically  secured  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  and  Indian  trade  in  boot  and  shoe  nails  made  from  wire.  Large  quantities  are  being  constantly 
shipped  by  London  merchants  direct  from  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  &c.,  to  India,  Australia,  &c.,  at  prices  which  we 
cannot  touch.  The  goods  are,  we  know,  bought  from  London  merchants  by  the  Colonials  in  all  good  faith  as  English, 
but  the  goods  never  touch  England. 


334        FIRU  No.  1,174. 


We  think  our  trade  in  Germany  has  suffered  through  their  tariff  of  10s.  per  ton,  but  possibly  it  has  also  been 
affected  by  their  own  improved  methods.  Our  trade,  however,  has  probably  been  affected  more  by  the  importa- 
tion of  German  manufactured  steel,  which  has  undoubtedly  lessened  the  home  demand  for  our  iron,  which  is  used 
by  the  steel  manufacturers  here. 


335        FIEU  No.  1,187. 


The  United  States  are  frequently  reported  to  be  taking  away  some  of  our  trade  with  Canada.      This  com- 
petition will  undoubtedly  become  serious,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is  not  so. 


336         FIRU  No.  1,188. 


The  Germans  and  Americans  are  both  taking  a  good  deal  of  the  South  African  trade  that  hitherto  camo 
indirectly  to  us. 
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FIRJI  No.  1,263. 

Our  export  trade  lias  suffered  more  particularly  in  our  Merchant  Department,  through  the  operation  of  the 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  more  particularly  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which  our  export  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  has  dwindled  to  practically  nothing. 

We  have  experienced  severe  competition,  especially  in  India  and  in  South  Africa,  with  Belgian,  German 
and  American  competition  in  all  the  articles  that  we  manufacture,  and  in  nearly  all  that  we  deal  with  as  merchants. 

Finn  Xu.  1,266. 

Our  own  experience  is  that  we  suffer  mostly  from  the  competition  of  America  and  Germany,  principally 
thr  former.  To  get  into  Colonial  markets,  and  particularly  when  their  own  trade  is  slack,  they  seem  prepared  to 
sell  at  almost  any  price  irrespective  of  cost. 

FIRU  No.  1,276. 

Our  export  trade  to  the  Continent  ot  Europe  has  entirely  stopped  during  the  last  three  years,  but  we  cannot 
say  to  what  extent  this  has  been  caused  by  foreign  tariffs. 

FIRM  No.  1,279. 

We  have  suffered  from  the  operation  of  tariffs  ;  American  duties  have  seriously  reduced  the  export-!  to 
that  country;  our  trade  has  suffered  also  from  French  duties,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  a  reduction  of  these  duties. 

FIRM  No.  1,359. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have  practically  lost  the  following  markets,  in  most  eases  orders  having 
entirely  ceased : — 

Ohristiania.  Lisbon.  "Lytlleton. 

Odessa.  Melbourne.  Gnlatz. 

Oporto.  Singapore.  Bourgas. 

Colombo.  Botoum.  Rangoon. 

Madeira.  Wellington.  Hong  Kong. 

Varna.  Demerara.  Tripoli. 

Bombay.  New  Harbour.  Otago 

Calcutta.  Aux  Coyes.  Penang. 

Jamaica.  Duncdin.  Cochin. 

South  Africa. 

In  consequence  of  this  our  two-hoop  mills,  which  formerly  worked  two  shifts,  viz.,  night  and  day,  now  work 
a  single  shift  on  days  only,  thus  throwing  two  sets  of  men  out  of  employment. 

Finn  No.  1,379. 

As  regards  the  decline  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  primary  cause  was  without  doubt  the  imposition 
of  a  heavy  import  duty,  but  we  do  not  think  the  removal  of  this  would  insure  a  return  of  the  business. 

Encouraged  by  such  a  protective  tariff,  several  American  manufacturers  took  up  the  trade,  and  having  laid 
down  plant  for  the  production  of  this  wire,  would  doubtless  make  considerable  sacrifices  rather  than  lose  it. 

FIR-J  No.  1,427. 

Our  tenders  for  steel  castings,  forgings,  &c.,  for  the  United  States  are  placed  out  of  competition  by  a  45  per 
cent,  tariff.  We  have  often  received  inquiries. 

FIR-J  No.  1,438. 

We  have  done  no  export  trade  for  some  years.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  doing  a  large  trade  with  America 
in  converting  steel,  but  the  huge  tariff  charged  on  our  manufactures,  aided  by  the  introduction  of  Bessemer  steel, 
drove  us  completely  out  of  the  market.  It  is,  however,  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties,  whether  we  should 
have  lost  the  trade  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  steel. 

FIRU  No.  1,446. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  very  considerably  in  the  past,  but  not  much  in  recent  years.  We  think,  though, 
that  the  employment  of  steel,  instead  of  best  iron,  and  the  endeavours  of  consumers  to  make  a  lower  quality  serve 
their  purpose,  have  had  more  effect  on  us  than  tariffs.  We  make  quite-  a  special  iron. 

FIRM  No.  1,467. 

While  unable  to  give  precise  details,  owing  (o  lapse  of  time,  we  may  say  we  did  a  large  business  in  iron  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  some  twenty  years  ago.  Russia  raised  her  duties  by  successive  sums,  until  our 
trade  was  stopped  entirely.  This  was  for  iron  for  steel  making  by  the  "  Bessemer  "  process.  Germany  returned 
the  10s.  duty  to  the  manufacturers,  when  the  said  manufacturers  re-exported  the  finished  articles  (rails,  or  fteel 
goods  from  basic  iron),  but,  as  German  commerce  grew,  and  their  home  industries  developed,  they  put  official 
obstacles  in  the  way;  first,  a  bonded  store  for  receipt  and  issue;  next,  either  later  or  at  the  time.  Government 
officials  in  charge  of  it ;  and,  finally,  they  demanded  proof  of  origin  of  raw  material,  and  identity  proof  with  the 
finished  article,  so  that  bye  and  bye  the  trade  was  entirely  killed. 

In  the  United  States  we  could  now  compete  along  the  seaboard  and  coast  towns  if  the  four  dollar  duty  were 
removed,  as  during  the  recent  industrial  activity  there,  we  exported  a  very  large  quantity  of  special  pig  iron  for  high- 
class  purposes. 
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347  FlRa  No-  1-508- 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  by  the  Gyration  of  tariffs,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  By  direct  means, 
the  markets  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  practically  closed.  Indirectly,  our  competition  having  ceased 
in  their  home  trade,  has  enabled  the  Germans  and  Americans  to  obtain  a  better  price  at  home,  and  so  afford  to 
sell  at  lower  prices  than  ourselves  in  the  usual  markets  of  Canada,  Australasia,*  and  other  British  Colonies,  and 
South  America.  At  one  limr,  practically  this  trade  was  an  English  one  entirely.  Then  came  the  German 
competition,  and  now  the  American. 

*  These  are  the  largest  markets  for  fencing  wire. 

348  FIR-J  Nos.  1,510  &  1,511. 

Our  experience  is  that  we  are  fast  losing  the  Canadian  market  for  tinplates  and  the  Americans  have  recently 
sold  at  least  100,000  boxes  there,  while  it  is  reported  that  they  have  also  taken  orders  for  Australia. 

The  Iron  Ay?,  of  February  4th,  1904,  page  48,  gives  the  price  of  20  by  14  tinplulos  ;it  3'04  dollars,  f.o.b.  Chicago 
or  15s.  9d.  a  box.  The  present  price  of  English  tinplates  is  about  10s.  9d.  net  f.o.b.  Swansea.  Notwithstanding 
this  difference  in  favour  of  our  tinplates,  the  Americana  have  booked  Canadian  orders  at  a  price  delivered  Canada 
less  than  f.o.b,  Swansea  price  of  English  plates. 

The  tariffs  put  on  tinplates  by  the  United  States  have  completely  killed  our  trade  with  that  country,  except 
as  regards  a  small  export  of  tinplates  for  re-exportation  on  which  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  is  allowed. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  annual  exports  of  tinplates  to  the  Slates  from  this  country  before  and  after 
the  tariff,  will  show  the  effect  it  has  had  : — • 

Before  the  tariff —  Tons. 

1880  ..  ..  263,58 

1887  ..  ..  208,355 

1888  ..  ..  292,02(1 

1889  ..  ..  330,689 

1890  ..  ..  321,109 
After  the  tariff — 

1898          ..  .  65,338 


1899 
1900 
1901 


63,546 
58,043 
75,822 


1902  ..  ..  65,148 

The  high  tariffs  put  on  by  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  enables  these  countries  to  erect  tinplate  work* 
and  there  are  at  present  at  least :  — 
Six  works  in  Germany. 
Six  in  France. 
Three  in  Italy. 
Two  in  Spain. 

In  addition  there  are  tinplate  works  in  Austria,  and  at  least  one  tinplate  works  is  being  erected  in  Russia, 
whilst  others  are  contemplated. 

Our  trade  is  subject  to  adverse  competition  in  Canada  owing  to  the  United  States  being  protected  by  a  duty 
of  7s.  per  box,  equal  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  value,  enabling  them  to  sell  their  surplus  make  in  Canada. 


34,9         FIRU  No.  1,516. 


German  and  American  w:ire  rope  makers  also  sell  finished  wire  rope  in  British  Colonies  at  lower  prices  than 
they  would  charge  for  same  rope  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Wire  rope  is  our  original  and  principal  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  steel,  wire  rods,  and  wire  in  our  works 
are  principally,  though  not  entirely,  undertaken  to  supply  the  material  for  wire  rope  making. 

We  find  severe  competition  in  all  the  British  Colonies  from  (A)  Foreign  wire  rope  makers.  (B)  English  firms 
who,  at  the  prices  at  which  they  sell,  must  make  their  ropes,  either  from  (1)  foreign  wire,  or  (2)  wire  made  from 
foreign  rods  or  billets. 

In  U.S.A.  we  did  a  good  trade  in  wire  rope  some  years  ago.  This  branch  of  our  export  trade  is  now 
absolutely  nil. 

In  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland.  Belgium,  and  Austro-Hungary,  our  trade  is  rapidly  declining,  and  becomes 
more  difficult  to  negotiate,  on  account  of  tariffs,  which  precludes  our  doing  business  with  any  margin  of  profit. 


350         FIRU  No.  1,517. 


Our  experience  covers  almost  the  whole  ground  since  the  introduction  of  free  imports.  Being  one  of  the 
oldest  manufacturers  in  the  trade,  we  supplied  the  first  railway  material,  and  as  railways  were  constructed  in  each 
country,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  we  had  a  fair  chance  of  the  orders  for  our  material  ;  but  since  tariffs  have 
been  raised  in  e-ich  country  by  them  lo  secure  their  own  manufacture,  one  by  one  has  ceased  to  take  our  products, 
hallowing  this  of  more  recent  date,  the  neutral  markets — South  America  and  our  own  Colonies  -have  been  either 
lost  or  difficult  to  hold  in  connc'|uence  of  foreign  competition,  German  especially,  due  to  the  advantage  their  home 
market  (at  a  profit)  gives  them  over  us,  which  also  enables  them,  in  many  cases,  to  take  from  us  work  in  our  own  district 
of  the  \orlh-east  coast  of  England. 

Our  experience  of  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  is  that  of  other  neutral  markets.  We  have  the 
greatest  difficult}'  to  hold  our  ground  ;  in  fact,  cannot  do  so,  when  competition  is  quite  open,  as  surplus  material 
is  here  again  the  cause. 

FJBM  No.  1,531. 

We  have  this  morning  received  an  order  for  a  quantity  of  steel  plates  for  New  Zealand,  and  in  this  case  the 
in  manufacturers  were  considerably  below  us  in  price,  but  owing  to  the  preferential  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  now 
in  force,  we  were  enabled  to  secure  the  business. 


Foreign 

Competition  in 
Neutral  and 
Protected  Markets 

— f-'iniin  tied. 


FIR-J  Xo.  1,534. 

Our  export.;  to  the  United  States  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  those  with  Canada  also  disappeared  for  a 
number  of  years,  till  last  year  we  were  able  to  cut  out  German  manufacturers,  who  had,  for  several  years  previously, 
been  supplying  the  Canadian  consumers. 

Taking  tin-  Bombay  market,  where  we  used  to  ship  large  quantities  of  <  .on  iron,  we  now  send  none; 

the  Belgians  now  supply  the  whole  of  this  market.  We  may  here  state  that  that  has  been  largely  brought  about 
bv  the  ch.aper  freights  from  Antwerp  than  fom  the  Clyde,  British  shipping  companies  also  carrying  cheaper  from 
Antwerp  to  Bombay  than  from  Berlin  I'oHs  to  Bombay. 

Australian  markets  ha\,  been  invaded  by  American  manufacturers,  aided  also  by  cheaper  freights;  con- 
sequently, smaller  quantities  of  bar  iron  are  shipped  from  tin-,  country  now. 
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FIKU  Xo.  1,541.  353 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  experience  very  little  foreign  competition  in  the  Colnnie  . 

FIR-J  Xo.  1,552.  354 

\\"e  <-xport  very  few  rails  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tariff.  Many  years  ago  they 
placed  the  first  tariff  of,  we  believe,  £3  8s.  per  ton  on  British  manufactured  rails,  which  practically  debarred  this 
country  from  sending  them  further  supplies.  The  modification  in  the  tariff  since  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give 
us  a  chance  of  export  in.;  rail"  to  the  State  . 

FIRJ  No.  1,566.  355 

In  the  case  of  steel  plates,  we  find  German  competition  aggressive  and  successful.  We  also  find  American 
competition  aggressive  in  the  Australasian  market. 


FTRU  No.  1,567. 

The  Indian  market  has  been  largely  captured  by  reason  of  foreign  importations.  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  Canada,  have  been  partly  lost  by  the  importation  of  German  and  United  States  produce  similar 
to  onr  own. 
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FIR-J  No.  1,588. 

The  United  States,  Belgium  and  Germany,  &c.,  are  competing  with  this  country  all  over  the  world  (1)  by 
having  a  secure  home  market  and  (2)  by  underselling  abroad,  obtaining  an  average  that  provides  full  work,  reduced 
running  expenses  and  pays  full  wages. 

FIRU  No.  2,338. 

Export  trade  has  suffered  in  bridge  work,  wheels  and  axles  and  sections,  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  America, 
and  all  continental  nations. 

FIRU  Xo.  3,870. 

Our  export  trade  has  suffered  — 

In  Australia  when  the  duty  was  increased  to  protect  home  industries. 

In  Canada,  the  market  has  been  closed  against  us  owins  to  the  raising  of  duty  to  protect  their  own  manufactures. 
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Suggested 
Reduction  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 


(K)  SUGGESTED  REDUCTION  OK  FOKEKJN  TARIFFS. 

Question  8  (Form  I.): — What  amount  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  any  country  would  enable  you  to  compete 
successfully  within  that  country  with  commodities  made  therein  similar  to  those  you  miinii/iicture  ? 

FIRU  Xo.  275. 

Until  onr  goods  can  go  into  every  country  free,  us  their  goods  come  here,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  compete 
against  any  odds,  however  small.  We  have  allowed  the  wire  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  America  to  take  such 
advantages  of  a  profitable  home  trade  that  we  question  whether,  with  a  universal  free  entry  now,  we  could  hold 
our  own,  until  we  have  placed  our  means  of  production  on  a  level  with  theirs.  In  the  wire  trade,  a  profit- 
able home  trade  has  enabled  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  build  enormous  works  and  plants  that  are  far  greater 
than  any  here;  we  do  not  see  at  present  any  improvement  in  machinery  on  that  employed  by  ourselves. 
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FIRU  No.  768. 

In  view  of  the  present  strength  of  the  German  and  American  wire  industry,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
reduction  in  their  tariffs  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  in  those  countries.  The  result  of  such  reduction, 
however,  would  operate  most  beneficially  in  reducing  the  profits  at  present  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  those 
countries,  upon  which  alone  is  founded  their  successful  inroads  into  the  British  and  other  markets  of  the  world. 
T-his  is  fully  appreciated  by  both  Germany  and  America,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  both  to  keep  prices  down  in 
England  by  offering  wire  in  l-'ii'-'li>nd  at  prices  systematically  below  English  current  rates,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
English  manufacturers  of  the  adxantauc  of  ;;ood  prices  at  lioine,  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  further,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  Customs,  the  Americans  insist  upon  a  declaration  by  importers  into  their  country  that  the  prices 
of  the  import  are  not  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  country  of  origin. 
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363      FlRU  No- 1>279> 

If  existing  duties  to  foreign  count  rie;  were  removed,  no  one  would  be  able  to  make  tinplates  outside  Great 
Britain  as  they  have  not  the  facilities. 

364         I''"i"J  N°'  1'^7^' 

Nothing  'ess  (lian  removal  of  German  tariffs  would  enable  us  to  compete  a-iainst  that  country  either  in 
England,  Germany,  or  any  other  part  of  tin1  world.  In  our  opinion  it,  is  because  Germany  by  her  tariff  in  able 
to  secure  her  homo  market,  that  she  is  ahle  to  attack  us  elsewhere. 

\Ve  liinl,  by  reason  of  the  higher  prices  obtainable  in  her  own  country,  Germany  is  able  to  send  her  surplus 
products  to  the  Colonies  in  competition  with  our  own,  and  so  far  with  reasonable  success.  Sentiment  alone  has 
been  the  only  cause  for  this  practice  not  being  of  greater  extent. 

355        FIRM  Nos.  1510  &  1,511. 

Suggested  Reduction,  in  Foreign  Duties. 

Description  of 

commodity.       Country.  Present  Tariff.  Suggested  Reduction. 

Tinplates.  U.S.A.  .         1*5  cents,  per  ll>.,  or  7s.  per  cwt.  With    a   tariff   of   5   per   cent,   to 

Germany.  2s.   G£d.  per  cwt.  10    per    cent,    ad    falortm,    we 

Kussia.  15s.  3d.  per  cwt.  should  be  able  to  compete  with 

Spain.  8s.  2d.  per  cwt.  all  these  countries. 

Italy.  7s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

France.  5s.  34d.  per  cwt. 

N.B. — The  present  price  of  English  tinplates  is  about  10s.  9d.  per  cwt.  net.  The  above  tariffs,  therefore, 
amount  to  from  about  25  per  cent,  ta  150  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

The  present  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  sufficient  to  enable  that  country  to  keep  out  our  tinplates 
for  home  consumption,  but  places  her  in  a  position  to  compete  with  us  in  other  markets,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  wages,  &c.,  paid  in  America.  The  factor  of  large  production,  coupled  with  large  home  consumption, 
facilitates  this  operation. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  provides  for  an  increase  of  3d.  per  cwt. 
on  tinplates,  viz.,  from  2s.  6£d.  to  2s.  9-id.  and  it  is  rumoured  Italy  proposes  to  raise  its  tariff  from  7s.  4d.  to  7s.  7d. 

366  FIRM  No.  1,512. 

Suggested  Reduction  in  Foreign  Duties. 

Description  of 
Commodity.  Country.  Present  tariff.  Suggested  reduction. 

Steel  bars.  Germany.  23».  5d.  per  ton.  We  might  possibly  be  able  to  compete  if  the 

America.  46s.  8d.  per  ton.  tariffs  of  these  countries  were  reduced  to 

5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

367  FIRM  No.  1,541. 

Cleveland  pig  iron  is  exported  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  tariffs — obviously,  therefore, 
any  reduction  whatever  in  the  tariffs  would  increase  our  trade.  The  most  promising  fields  would  be  Germany, 
France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


(F)  Loss  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Question  9  (Form  IV.) : — Taking  1903  as  an  example,  can  you  give  any  slalittlics  as  lu  tin-  losa  of  .employment    Loss  of 
in  your  establishment  due  to  the  importation  of  goods  you  could  have  manufactured?  Employment. 

3gg         FIRM  No.  646. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  of  imported  Belgian  merchant  iron,  we  closed  our  forge  and  gave  up  making  merchant 
iron  for  the  time. 

nnn          FJKU  No.  692. 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  loss  of  employment  in  our  works  in  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  competing  goods,  as  this  has  not  taken  place  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  yet,  but  should 
such  competing  goods  be  sold  in  this  country  in  any  quantity,  the  loss  of  employment  to  workmen  would  be  serious. 

FIRM  No.  785. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  effect  of  the  import  of  foreign  goods  upon  our  trade,  but  probably  it  may 
!>e  fairly  represented  by  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  our  manufactures. 


Loss  of  FIB-J  No.  844.  372 

—continutd  We  have  only  been  able  to  keep  our  barmill  department  working  single  shifts  instead  of  double  shifts  ;  this 

means  a  loss  in  wages  to  workmen  of  about  £5,000  during  the  year.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  loss  of  output 
due  to  slackness  of  trade  and  imports  from  abroad.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  present  and  late  loss  of  output 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  imports. 

For  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  our  forge  has  not  been  working,  owing  to  dulncss  in  local  bar  iron 
manufacturers'  works  and  sheet  iron  department,  caused  by  increased  importation  of  finished  bars,  &c.,  by  the 
local  consumers,  from  Germany  and  Belgium 

The  loss  in  wages  to  our  workmen  through  this  stoppage  is  £3,090. 

FIR-J  No.  906.  373 

No  loss  of  employment  in  our  establishment  due  to  importation. 

FIRM  No.  916.  374 

It  may  be  taken  that  our  output  would  have  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  50  to  75  per  cent. 

FIRM  No.  984.  375 

Over  the  year  1903,  our  output  of  bar  iron,  hoops  and  sheets  was  fully  20,000  tons  below  the  normal  capacity 
of  our  works,  and  represents  a  diminution  of  at  least  £30,000  in  the  wages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  earned. 
This  falling  off  we  attribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  importation  of  goods  we  could  have  manufactured. 

FIRM  No.  1,003.  376 

We  employ  about  400  men,  and  lost  last  year  fully  three  months'  work.  i 

FIRM  No.  1,023.  377 

\Ve  should  have  paid  some  £8,000  more  in  wages  alone  in  producing  steel,  which  wn-«  imported  into  this  town, 
especially  billets  and  bare  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  forgings  of  every  description  from  Germany. 

FIRM  No.  1,171.  378 

A  good  portion  of  the  year  we  are  only  worked  four  days  per  week.  This  loss  of  time  was  solely  on  account 
of  German  competition.  At  the  time  we  were  doing  this,  the  Germans  were  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  London 
trade,  Bristol,  Hull  and  Leith  ;  in  fact,  anywhere  they  could  reach  by  water.  We  did  not  feel  their  com- 
petition so  bad  in  the  interior  or  country  districts. 

FIRM  No.  1,188.  379 

Without  any  definite  and  absolutely  reliable  information  before  me  as  to  wages  paid  for  different  operations 
(this  being  very  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  great  detail),  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  accurate  detailed 
information  on  this  subject.  An  illustration  may,  however,  be  useful.  In  1895  we  were  selling  anchor  heads 
of  many  thousands  a  year  value.  In  1890,  1897,  1898.  1899  and  1900,  this  trade  has  gradually  lessened  owing  to 
German  competition,  until  now,  1904,  our  acounts  are  all  closed — a  loss  in  wages  to  the  British  workmen  of  nearly 
£2,000  a  year  in  a  comparatively  small  business,  though  equipped  with  fairly  modern  plant. 

FIRM  No.  1,244. 

In  1901,  when  Germany  was  not  competing  seriously  against  us  for  a  certain  article,  the  value  of  our 
turn-out  of  this  article  was  £7,000  for  the  year.  Towards  the  end  of  1902,  Germany  began  competing  seriously 
in  this  line,  and  our  turn-out  fell  to  £2,870  for  1903,  causing  a  reduction  in  wages  of,  approximately,  £2,000 
a  year. 

FIRM  No.  1,276.  381 

In  1903,  we  paid  only  £7,092  in  wages  as  opposed  to  £10,890  in  1899,  £10,607  in  1900,  and  £10,048  in  1901— 
a  reduction  of  about  35  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  these  three  years.  Our  principal  trade  is  the  manufacture  of 
forgings  for  steamers,  both  for  merchant  marine  and  government  steamers.  The  reduction  in  tonnage  of  mercantile 
steamers  built  in  these  years  was  about  24  per  cent.,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of 
this  trade. 

As  the  sugar  mill  trade  and  large  electric  engine  trade  for  which  we  also  made  forgings  had  very  much  increased 
in  that  same  period,  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  employees  lost  20  per  cent,  of  wages  in  1903  owing  to  the  importation 
from  Germany  and  Denmark  of  marine  shafting  and  "other  forgings  which  would  otherwise  have  come  to  the  British 
forges. 

FIRM  No.  1,375. 

Over  1,000  men  have  been  dismissed  from  their  employment  from  the  older  portion  of  the  work?.  Not  at 
[iresentTprepared  to  remodel  with  the  present  prospect  of  continuity  of  profitable  employment. 

Although  with  the  exception  of  extended  holidays,  particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  we  are  able 
to  work  full  time  in  the  remaining  portion  of  our  iron  and  steel  works  during  1903,  we  did  so  entirely  because 
our  neighbours — Blaenavon,  Trcdegar  and  Rhymney — have  retired  from  the  contest,  and  have  therefore  left  us  what 
little  market  there  is  practically  to  ourselves.  We  cannot,  however,  ourselves  as  yet  complain  of  insufficiency  of 
work,  but  we  do  seriously  complain  of  the  price  for  that  work  having  been  made  a  ruinous  one  by  reason  of  coin- 
petition  from  Germany  and  other  countries. 


383     FmM  No-  1'40S- 


Our  export  trade  has  not  suffered  because  we  have  practically  never  had  a  large  volume  of  it,  but  our  home 
trade  lias  suffered  seriously  owing  to  German  inllux  of  steel  shafting,  stern  frames,  rudders,  &c. 

\\'e  eui'Iose  a  photograph  of  a  new  shop  which  has  cost  us  £40,000,  but,  owing  to  the  continued  German  com- 
petition, it  has  remained  idle  ever  since  it  was  erected. 

We  are  now  only  engaged  in  rapid  repair  work,  which,  by  reason  of  time  alone,  the  German  forgemaster  cannot 
compete  against.  If  he  could  by  any  means  capture  our  repair  work  too,  we  should  have  to  close  our  works. 


384         FIIIM  No.  1,427. 


We  may  point  out  that  twelve  iron  or  steel  manufactories  in  the  North  of  England  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  closed,  and  we  understand  that  the  foreign  steel  imported  into  this  country  has  increased  from  about  700,000 
tons  in  1900  to  1,321,000  tons  in  1903. 


385        FIKM  No.  1,534. 


Two  mills  lost  14  weeks  each  riming  1903. 
One  mill  lost  10  months. 
One  mill  lost  5  months. 


386         FIRM  No.  1,568. 


For  some  years,  up  to  the  autumn  of  1900,  a  large  firm  of  galvanizers  and  makers  of  tanks  and  cisterns 
regularly  bought  from  us  about  500  tons  of  steel  sheets  per  annum,  but  at  that  time  they  commenced  using  Belgian 
or  German  material,  with  the  result  that  they  bought  nothing  from  us  in  the  years  1901  and  1902,  and  only  five 
tons  in  1903.  The  effect  of  this  upon  our  workmen  was  that  they  lost  from  300  to  350  shifts  works  over  the  three 
years,  or  about  £900  in  wages. 


387        FIRM  No.  1,588. 
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During  1903,  we  have  been  working  nine  shifts  weekly,  instead  of  eleven  possible.  We  have  had  to  contend 
with  loss  of  orders  and  those  we  do  get,  being  of  an  inferior  class  for  output,  practically  reducing  our  production 
25  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 

(<;)  DiFFKKKXTur,  RAN, WAY  AND  SHIPPING  RATES. 

Question  13  (Form  IV.): — Please   give  any  information  you  Jiave  showing  the  effect  on  your  trade  of  the   Differential 
differentiation  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  by  foreign  countries  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  or    Railway  and 
other  countries.  Shipping  Rates. 

FIRM  No.  136. 

We  find  railway  rates  to  port  very  high  in  comparison  with  rates  charged  in  Germany  for  the  same  distance, 
and  such  heavy  charges  seriously  handicap  us  in  competing  with  German  houses,  particularly  in  heavy  goods. 

FIR-J  No.  312. 

We  have  really  no  definite  data  to  go  on  here,  but  we  know  from  reports  received  that  freights  on  steel 
exported  from  the.United  States  and  Germany  are  less  than  from  British  ports,  and,  in  addition,  substantial  rebates 
are  received  on  such  freights.  The  question  of  freights  from  the  States  to  South  Africa,  as  compared  from  England, 
was  publicly  discussed.  The  same  applies  to  New  South  Wales. 

Further,  British  shipping  companies  charge  more  favourable  freights  from  foreign  ports  to  England  than  they 
do  from  England  to  foreign  ports  ;  but  we  presume  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  for  obtaining  information  in 
this  direction  than  we  are.  We  may,  however,  cite  an  instance  in  this  connection  that  has  come  within  our  own 
experience  within  the  last  week  in  the  matter  of  an  order  for  150  tons  angles  for  Piraeus,  where  our  customers 
informed  us  that  our  price  was  more  favourable  f.o.b.  Hull,  than  that  of  our  foreign  competitors  f.o.b.  Antwerp, 
but  the  British  shipping  company's  rate  of  freight  from  Hull  to  Pirauus  was  20s.  per  ton,  against  a  freight  of  8s.  6d. 
per  ton  from  Antwerp  to  Piraus.  We  lost  the  order  accordingly. 

FIRM  No.  646. 

The  preferential  rates  given  to  foreign  goods  handicaps  us.  Their  nails  are  sent  from  abroad  into 
our  Midland  towns  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  get  them  sent  to  our  local  ports,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  Midlands, 
although  the  said  goods  are  shipped  through  the  same  ports.  Also  the  preferential  freights  from  Antwerp  to  China 
handicaps  us  as  we  have  to  pay  7s.  (id.  to  10s.  per  ton  more  from  Newport  to  Shanghai  than  Belgians  do  from 
Antwerp  to  Shanghai. 
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Finn  No.  692. 


We  have  no  definite  information  we  could  put  forward  with  respect  to  this,  but  we  may  say  that  we  took 
occasion  during  the  last  day  or  two  to  inquire  the  rates  on  steel  billets  from  these  works  to  Hull,  Goole,  Liverpool, 
Birkenhcad,  London  and  Middlesbrough,  and  we  are  assured  by  two  railway  companies,  namely,  the  Midland  and 
the  North  Eastern,  that  the  rates  were  the  same  in  any  case.  They  put  forward  the  explanation  that  such  goods 
coming  over  in  bulk  were  taken  at  lower  rates  by  the  shipping  companies,  being  carried  as  much  by  way  of  ballast 
as  anything  else,  and  that  there  was  no  advantage  offered  to  foreign  importers  by  them. 


Differential 
Railway  and 
Shipping  Rates 

— cotttiu  ttt'd. 


L.  SOB.  393 

Total  freight  and  carriage  from  Antwerp  to  Birmingham  on  wire  imils,  two  tons  and  up,  is  l!!ri.  4d.  JUT  ton. 
Our  railway  rate  from  Birmingham  to  London  is  \-<.  (id.  tor  four  ton-lots  and  up.  The  rate  from  tin-  Continent  to 
London  K  of  course,  much  less  than  to  Birmingham,  aiul  tins  helps  to  shut  us  out  of  the  London  market,  which 
is  a  great  distributing  centre  for  the  Continental  importers.  Jlany  similar  instances  might  be  given. 

FIRU  No.  842.  394 

New  York  to  Auckland.  New  York  to  Cape  Town.  Germany  to  India. — Wo  have  lost  orders  because  of 
the  cheaper  rates  from  foreign  countries  to  these  British  markets,  than  from  Great  Britain  to  the  same  markets. 

It  costs  the  Americans  less  to  deliver  their  goods  into  the  heart  of  our  markets  than  it  costs  us,  who  are  in 
the  chief  manufacturing  area  for  such  goods  in  Great  Britain. 

FIRU  No.  862.  395 

Steel  blooms  and  bars  cost  practically  the  same  in  freight  from  Antwerp  to  Bilston,  as  from  Bilston  to  London. 

FIRU  No.  886.  396 

The  differentiation  of  railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  has,  without  doubt,  assisted  our  foreign  competitors 
in  obtaining  export  business,  botli  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  countries,  as  without  such  assistance  in 
connection  with  goods  intended  for  export,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  experienced  less  formidable 
competition. 

FIRM  No.  906.  397 

Cheaper  railway  carriage  is  very  helpful  to  Continental  manufacturers  of  pig  iron,  but  cost  of  manufacture 
on  the  Continent  is  above  that  of  iron  made  from  ores  in  the  Cleveland  district.  This  firm  manufactures  foundry 
and  forge  pig  iron,  principally  for  the  home  market.  Home  trade  in  recent  years  represents  88  to  90  per  cent,  of 
total  make. 

FIBU  No.  1,171.  398 

The  rate  of  wire  rods  from  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  via  London  or  Gloucester,  direct  to  our  works  and  unloaded 
here  free,  is  13s.  6d.  per  ton.  If  we  want  to  send  the  same  goods  to  London  only,  we  have  to  pay  15s.  per  ton, 
or  Is.  Gd.  per  ton  more  than  the  foreigner  pays  for  the  whole  journey. 

FIRU  No.  1,323.  OQQ 

We  are  undoubtedly  severely  handicapped  in  our  competition  with  foreign  countries  for  work  in  this  country 
by  the  preferential  terms  given  to  foreign  countries  not  only  by  shipowners,  but  by  the  railway  companies  in  this 
country,  the  latter  giving  greater  advantages  in  conveying  foreign  material  from  ports  inland,  not  only  in  rates, 
but  in  storage  facilities. 

FIRU  No.  1,375.  40Q 

We  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  enjoying  as  we  do  the  preferential  rates  in  force  when  we  gave  up  our 
interests  in  the  local  railway  to  one  of  the  great  railway  systems. 

FIBU  No.  1,386.  401 

Foreigners  have  an  advantage  to  a  large  extent  by  reducing  railway  rates  and  canal  rates  and  freights,  also 
by  the  bounty  system  compensating  for  losses  incurred  by  dumping  surplus  production  into  other  markets.  Also 
by  division  of  labour-keeping  one  mill  and  one  set  of  men  to  one  class  of  work,  and  another  to  another  set. 

FIRM  No.  1,458.  402 

We  have  to  complain  of  the  undue  preference  given  both  to  foreign  and  American  manufacturers 
generally,  in  regard  to  freights  and  through  railway  rates.  We  object  to  the  introduction  in  the  contracts  or  tenders 
of  the  Government,  municipalities,  and  other  public  bodies,  insisting  upon  the  payment  of  standard  trades  union 
rates  of  wage?,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tenders  TO  invited  from  foreign  competitors,  who  are  not  subjected  to  such 
i  estrictions. 


FIRU  No.  1,567.  403 

The  carriage  from  Motherwell  to  Manchester  is  ISs.  per  ton,  yet  the  Americans  can  deliver  steel  from  their 
seaboard  to  the  same  receiving  point  at  on«  third  of  the  money. 

FIRU  No.  1,588.  404 

Railway  rates  and  shipping  charges  arc  made  to  favour  the  exporter  abroad,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  home 
trade  here,  the  railway  rates  in  this  country  are  made  to  favour  the  importer  as  he  sends  in  quantities.  We  suggest 
that  the  railway  companies  here  should  give  special  rates  for  our  export  trade  in  the  matter  of  quantities. 
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Oi)  Ai>VA.NTA<,i:>  ci    I.MM'sTKi.M,  CUMMINATIUNS. 

Question  12  (Form  IV-):  —  '''"  "'/»<(  extent  i!<>  i/nu  think  tin:/  tin  reti  nl  "'•  oelopmtntt  "/  (v;,»/,,  /,«'/<//«  in  fort  inn  Advantages  of 

'n-K  i/iVr  thi'in  mi  ii'/''<;//'r/,/f  :  n  eeonomttinf  iii  ll"'  /'fin/in  I  rut  'if  lln    r/iix.*  <//  ;/<«.•/.<  produced  by  you,  and  in  ihe  Industrial 

expaneion  of  tfotr  txporl  tradee  t    /'/.  icli  particitUtrf  a»  yon  t  Combinations. 


406  1  IK  .  X.,.  312. 


Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  covers  such  a  wide  field,  but  undoubtedly 
combinations  in  the  States  have  resulted  in  very  considerable  economy  in  production.  This  loin,  however,  to  a  large 
extent  been  counterbalanced  by  financial  recklessness  and  over  capitalisation,  the  effect  of  which  has  temporarily 
nullified  the  advantage  trained  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  production. 

The  latter  phas"  of  (lie  question  will,  no  doubt,  lie  rectified  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  difficult  in  (iermany. 
where  they  have  gained  enormously  by  combination. 

The  powerful  combines  in  (iermany  have  not  only  enforced  concessions  from  the  State  Ifailwiiy  companies 
ami  carriers  generally,  but  upon  every  ton  of  material  they  export,  they  secure  an  export  allowance.  This  allowance 
is  obtained  on  all  fuel,  and  on  practically  the  whole  of  the  raw  materials  used  to  manufacture  the  exported  commodity, 
and  is  made  I",  (in1  loss  sustained,  and  so  help  the  manufacturers  lo  attain  their  cm'  . 

Fnr.i   \o.  350. 

\Vc  do  not  believe  the  combinations  lead  to  any  economy  in  production.  They  are  merely  vehicles  for 
expanding  the  export  trade  by  subsidising  this  by  moneys  drawn  from  artifically  high  prices  in  the  home  trade 


408  FIRU  No.  619. 

In  our  opinion,  the  chief  advantages  are  these  :  — 

(A)  .Maximum  output,  thereby  keeping  all  tools  in  continual  use. 

(B)  Best  terms  in  purchasing  raw  material,  fuel,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  these  transactions. 
(c)    Decrease  in  amount  of  on-cost  chargeable  to  each  item  manufactured. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obvious  difficulty  of  careful  management  of  large  combines  is  a  factor  in  favour  of 
the  individual  manufacturer. 

40Q  FIRU  No.  692. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  combinations  of  foreign  competitors  in  the  trades  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
except  in  America,  namely,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  of  Pittsburg,  in  which  case  we  have  information  to  the 
effect  HIM  t.  through  the  combination  of  the  various  interests  centred  in  that  organisation,  some  economy  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  their  poods,  but,  ;is  the  Americans  do  a  class  of  wagon  work  which  would  not  be  accepted 
by  English  or  Indian  engineers,  the  competition  with  them  is  not  particularly  serious,  the  effect  in  some  orders  which 
have  been  given  to  them  in  South  Africa,  for  instance,  having  been  t"  practically  close  the  door  against  them  on 
account  of  had  workmanship,  but  they  recently  secured  a  trial  order  of  10  wagons  (35  tons)  in  Natal. 

410  FIRU  No.  720. 

\Ve  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  these  foreign  combinations  give  any  advantage  in  economising  in  the  pro- 
duction, but  without  them  prices  could  not  be  kept  up  in  their  home  markets;  consequently,  they  could  not  expand 
their  export  trade  without  regard  to  cost. 

411  FIRU  No.  768. 

We  have  no  actual  knowledge  about  the  internal  methods  of  the  large  combinations  in  foreign  countries  in 
the  wire  trade.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  with  their  protected  home  markets,  the  wire  manufacturers  in 
(iermany  and  the  United  States  have  such  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  secured  to  them  that  they  are  encouraged 
to  spend  money  in  improvements  of  plant  and  in  increasing  their  promotion,  by  such  means  reducing  their  costs 
as  far  as  possible.  This  again  re-acts  upon  their  sales,  and  results  in  strong  and  powerful  combinations.  It  is 
admitted  that  competition  in  the  wire  trade  is  of  special  severity,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  English  manufacturer 
is  naturally  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  temptation  at  the  present  time  to  put  additional  money 
into  the  business  and  so  little  security  for  the  capital  already  invested,  seeing  that  at  any  moment  it  may  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  foreigners. 

412  FIR-J  No.  785. 

Pig  iron.  —  Combinations  in  the  United  States  may  enable  United  States  producers  to  sell  pig  iron  in  this 
country  under  cost,  whilst  they  make  their  profits  out  of  the  enhanced  price  charged  to  the   home  consumer. 
Bar  iron.  —  Ditto. 
Steel  billets  and  bans.  —  Ditto,  at  5s.  to  7s.  fid.  per  ton  In-low  the  cost  of  production  in  this   country. 

413  Fin  a  No.  844. 

\Ve  are  doubtful  if  combinations  are  of  any  assistance  in  promoting  export.  We  believe  the  true  cause  of 
the  severe  German  competition  is  that  protection  has  so  stimulated  production  that  this  now  exceeds  consumption, 
and  this  excess  must  necessarily  be  exported  at  any  price,  sooner  than  the  works  should  stand  idle. 

414  FIH-J  Xo.  888. 

The  developments  of  combinations  in  foreign  countries  has  doubtless  had  the  ell'ect  of  reducing  their  costs 
of  manufacture,  but  we  arc  of  opinion  that  one  <>•  the  chief  factors  in  the  expansion  of  their  export   trade  is  the 
i  of  their  home  markets,  which  enables  them  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  production  at  prices  with  which  we 
are  unable  to  successfully  compete. 


Advantages  of 

Industrial 

Combinations 

a  »(rf. 


FIRM  No.  911.  415 

Combinations  have  resulted  in  the  control  of  the  home  market.  This  has  enabled  home  prices  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  very  profitable  level  and  hence  export  can  be  resorted  to  at  an  actual  loss,  should  the  home  market  not 
have  absorbed  the  whole  production.  Kull  work  is  absolutely  essential  to  economical  production.  Two  can 
may  militate  against  cheap  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries: — (1)  Curtailments  of  output  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  dumping  ground  when  the  home  demand  fails  ;  (2)  Loss  of  control  of  the  home  market  if  the  combinations 
broke  up  and  therefore  inability  to  export  at  a  loss  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  works  fully  running. 

FIRM  X...  964.  416 

Germany  and  the  Vnited  iStates  have  undoubtedly  secured  advantages  in  the  promotion  of  economies,  &c., 
from  their  trusts  and  combinations,  but  whether  or  not  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  permanently  maintained,  is 

another  class  of  question  which  will  require  a  much  longer  experience  than  is  at  present  available  for  its  solution. 

FIRM  No.  1,171.  417 

We  are  not  convinced  that  these  huge  trusts  always  work  more  economically  than  the  smaller  makers  at 
home.  We  prefer  the  individua'ity  of  the  smaller  makers.  At  any  rate,  this  is  our  experience  of  our  own  trade. 
On  even  terms,  as  to  selling  price,  we  think  the  smaller  maker  puts  more  time  into  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
and  less  into  over-looking,  and  so  very  often  secures  a  better  article  for  the  same  money  as  the  big  trust,  who  depend 
for  their  extra  profit  on  the  money  they  save  in  management.  By  excessive  management,  we  find  trusts  often 
stifle  effort. 
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FIRM  No.  1,187.  418 

We  believe  that  if  t.hp  business  of  tinplate  making  in  this  country  were  combined  in  the  hands  of  not  inori1 
than  five  firms,  that  would  do  more  to  keep  it  fairly  prosperous  than  any  other  measure.  A  large  trade  combine 
can  always  expend  money  on  developing  its  trade  and  acquiring  information,  where  a  number  of  small  firms  will 
not,  partly  because  it  can  regulate  its  prices  better,  so  as  to  have  the  necessary  money  to  expend,  and  partly  because' 
the  return  will  benefit  the  combine  who  spends  the  money,  whereas  money  expended  by  a  small  firm  on  such 
purposes  benefits  its  competitors  far  more  than  itself,  because  its  output  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

FIRM  No.  1,276. 

We  do  not  think  that  these  combinations  have  effected  "direct  "  economies  in  the  production  of  forgings, 
other  than  those  already  effected  in  this  country  at  the  large  forges,  which  make  their  own  steel  and  machine  their 
own  forgings  when  their  customers  wish  this  done.  They  have  effected,  no  doubt,  indirect  economies  in  keeping 
down  the  workmen's  wages  and  holding  them  under  stricter  discipline  than  a  number  of  independent  and  competing 
establishments  could  have  done. 

In  the  expansion  of  export  trade,  they  have,  it  is  said,  encouraged  those  forges  best  situated  for  export  to 
leave  the  home  business  to  the  forges  further  inland,  anil  so  save  an  amount  of  cross  country  railway  carriage  that 
would  have  tended  to  handicap  export.  We  understand  (but  we  have  no  proof  of  this)  that  they  have  also  paid 
compensation  to  the  forges  doing  this  cheap  export  business,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  carried  on. 

FIRM  No.  1,323.  420 

The  combinations  in  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  increased  the  facilities  for  "  dumping  "  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  now  having  to  compete  with  a  very  large  combination  in  America,  namely,  "  The  American  Bridge 
Company,"  who  have  taken  large  contracts  very  much  under  the  cost  price,  notably  the  bridges  for  the  Uganda 
Railway. 

FIRM  No.  1,375.  421 

As  compared  with  our  own  establishment,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  be — with  the  exception  of  our  iron 
ore  supply — self-contained,  and  to  be  able  to  afford  to  employ  first-class  officers,  there  are  no  advantages  in  these 
large  combinations.  In  fact,  their  unwieldiness  gives  us  an  advantage. 

FIRM  No.  1,588.  422 

Combinations  are  all  very  good  for  economies  in  the  way  of  standardising  and  arranging  output,  but  the 
benefit  of  indivividual  enterprise  is  lost  in  the  combine.  We  believe  with  tariff  justice,  Great  Britain's  individuality, 
as  it  were,  would  hold  its  own  with  ease. 


Remedial 
Measures. 


(i)  REMEDIAL  MEASURES. 

Question  10  (Form  IV.): — Do  you  think  that  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  below  cost  requires 
remedial  measures,  and,  if  so,  of  what  character  should  such  measures  be? 

Question  7  (Form  IV.): — What  minimum  duties,  ij  any,  on  the  articles  imported,  similar  to  those  you 
manufacture,  do  you  suggest  as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade? 

FIRM  No.  350. 

A  tax  on  foreign  blooms  and  billets,  while  no  doubt  benefiting  a  few  of  our  large  steel  works,  would  cause 
a  serious  rise  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  finished  iron  goods  and  would  thereby  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  this  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  which  employs  ten  times  as  much  labour  as  the  large  steel  works. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  a  tax  on  foreign  imported  blooms  would  seriously  hamper  our 
manufacturers  in  competing  with  the  foreigner  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
closing  of  our  market  to  him,  would  make'that  competition  more  strenuous  than  hitherto. 
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425  Fri!11  NO.  692- 

We  arc  certainly  of  opinion,  from  a  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  that  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  below  cost  price  does  require  remedial  measures,  as  the  effect  of  such  importation  is  to  seriously  curtail 
the  employment  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 

From  thn  point  of  view  of  a  constructor  using  such  material,  the  matter  is  open  to  question,  and  it  appears 
to  us,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  simple  manner,  that  the  question  is — Is  it  better  for  us  to  pay  slightly  higher 
prices  for  material  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  where  our  own  capital  and  labour  are  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction, or  to  send  our  money  abroad  without  any  adequate  compensating  advantages  ?  Probably  the  readiest 
means  of  remedying  the  matter  would  be  by  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
labour  that  has  entered  into  the  production  of  any  article  in  the  exporting  country. 

426  FIRM  No.  768. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  general  policy  adopted  by  this  country.  Should  a  duty 
be  put  upon  the  partly  manufactured  articles,  a  higher  duty  would,  we  presume,  be  applied  to  the  finished  article. 
These  two  points,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  in  relation  to  one  another.  If,  however,  we  were  asked  for  a  suggestion 
we  would  certainly  think  that  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  might  bo  advantageously  imposed.  The 
articles  which  we  manufacture  are  as  follows  : — 

Wire  netting,  wire  ropes,  all  classes  of  steel  and  iron  ware,  bright,  annealed,  galvanised,  coppered, 

tinned,  including  amongst  others,  fencing  wire,  telegraph  wire,  mattress  wire,  rivet  wire,  bench  wire,  weaving 

wire,  netting  wire,  roping  wire,  spring  wire,  &c.,  flat  wire,  shaped  wire,  barb  wire,  fencing,  signal  and  stay 

strand,  wire  staples,  wire  nails,  &c. 

427  FIRM  No.  785. 

The  remedy  we  propose  is  : — 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  pig  iron. 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  rolled  iron  bars,  &e. 

A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  partly  manufactured  goods  such  as  steel  ingots  and  billets. 

428  FIRM  No.  808. 

We  do  not  wish  to  compete  in  foreign  countries;  we  only  want — 

( 1 )  Our  own  home  market,  or  even  a  reasonable  proportion  of  it,  and 

(2)  Our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  which  we  feel  is  more  secure  under  the  influence  of  the  preferential 
tariff  scheme,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  adopted  in  its  entirety. 

Apart  from  the  wire  nail  trade  referred  to  above,  which  is  considerable,  and  some  minor  lines,  we  do  not  find 
much  foreign  competition  in  our  goods  in  the  Colonies;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  very  small  margin  there  is 
on  the  trade  generally,  leaving  no  inducement  for  competition. 

10  per  cent,  on  imported  wire  nails  would  help  considerably,  but  it  would  require  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  or  20  per  cent,  to  put  us  on  an  equal  footing,  as  some  less  duty  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  imported  wire. 

429  FIRM  No.  844. 

It  would  not  require  many  shillings  per  ton  on  steel  bars  (over  and  above  any  duty  on  raw  material)  to  protect 
us.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  add  that  the  Belgian  imports  into  this  country  are  a  comparatively  new  feature, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  competition  will  increase  or  decrease.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  latter. 

430  FIRM  No.  886. 

The  minimnm  duties,  sufficient  to  safeguard  our  home  trade,  are  a  matter  for  consideration  and  discussion, 
but  the  following  figures  show  the  relative  values  of  British  and  foreign  iron  and  steel  at  the  present  time  : — 
Pig  iron,  American,  49s.,  d.d  Manchester  Docks,  ours  54s.  6d. 
Bar  iron,  Belgian,  say  £5  7s.  6d.,  d.d  Manchester  Docks ;    ours  £6  5s. 
Iron  plates,  Belgian,  say  £5  18s,.  d.d  Manchester  Docks;    ours  £7  5s. 
Iron  sheets  to  1  in.,  say  £6 ;    ours  £7  15s. 


Steel  girders,  Belgian,  say  £4  14s. 
Steel  billets,  American,  £4  2s.  6d. 
Steel  sheet  bars,  American,  £4  5s. 
All  the  foregoing  prices  are  for  net  cash. 


ours  £5  7s.  6d. 

German,  £4  5s.  ;    ours  £4  15s. 

German,  £4  7s.  6d.  ;    English  Siemens,  £4  10s. 


43  j         FIRM  No.  1,178. 

I  consider  that  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent,  should  be  imposed. 

FIRM  No.  1,185. 

No  remedial  measures  required.  On  the  contrary,  the  purchasing  of  cheap  material  enables  us  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  Continental  manufacturers.  We  find,  however,  that  the  London  and  Birmingham  markets 
for  hardened  and  tempered  busk  steel,  have  been  greatly  affected  by  foreign  competition  from  Germany  and  United 
States  of  America. 

433         FIRM  No.  1,276. 

We  consider  that  the  present  foreign  competition  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  is  unfair  and  in  the  forge 
trade,  is  so  severe  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  industry;  we.  therefore,  think  that  remedial  measures  are 
required,  and  as  a  start  would  suggest  the  imposition  of  tariffs  exactly  equal  to  those  imposed  upon  our  iron  and  steel 
goods  by  the  foreign  country. 


Remedial  Measures 
— continued. 


FIRM  No.  1,375. 

Smart  import  duty  coupled  with  Colonial  preference.  Retaliation,  as  the  writer  understands  the  present  use 
of  the  term,  is  useless. 

FIRM  No.  1,379. 

Remedial  measures  required,  but  with  reservations. 

Raw  material,  or  on  which  no  labour  has  been  expended,  ought  under  all  circumstances  to  be  free. 

Partly  manufactured  goods,  the  raw  material  employed  in  which  can  either  be  obtained  in  this  country  or 
imported,  ought  to  have  a  duty  put  on  them  (see  below) ;  but  where  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  labour 
lost  by  the  non-production  here  of  such  partly  manufactured  goods  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  any  greatly 
increased  sales  (in  manufactured  or  finished  goods)  resulting  from  any  saving  effected  owing  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  finished  articles  being  able  to  purchase  the  partly  manufactured  foreign  material  at  a  lesser  cost  than  similar 
Knulish  material,  such  partly  manufactured  material  should  be  allowed  a  free  entry. 

Manufactured  goods,  of  which  the  raw  material  for  making  similar  goods  can  be  obtained  in  this  country 
or  imported,  should  bear  a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  country  from  which  they  are  imported  upon  similar 
goods  bought  by  it  from  this  country,  and  where  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  said  country 
are  lower  than  those  paid  here,  an  extra  tax,  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  wages  between  the  two  countries,  ought  to 
be  added  in  addition.  No  goods  should  be  taxed  from  countries  who  allow  similar  goods  from  us  a  free  entry. 

33  J  per  cent,  on  steel  music  wire  for  use  in  pianofortes,  &e. 

25  per  cent,  on  drawn  steel  wire  suitable  for  making  into  springs,  in  thick  sizes,  viz.,  '072  inches  and  larger. 

15  per  cent,  on  rolled  wire  rods  out  of  steel  containing  -59  per  cent,  carbon  and  over  suitable  for  drawing 
down  into  wire. 
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FIRM  No.  1,567. 


Iron  Ore.  —  Free. 

Pig  Iron.  —  2J  per  cent. 

.Semi-manufactured  Steel,  such  as  Blooms,  Billets,  &c  —  5  per  cent. 

Finished  Steel  Plates,  Bars,  Rails,  &c.  —  10  per  cent. 
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FIRM  No.  1,588.  437 

Manufactured  iron  and  steel  bars.  —  Ten  per  cent,  might  enable  us  to  compete  successfully. 

If  we  could  add  124  per  cent,  to  our  home  trade  and  12J  per  cent,  to  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  thereby 
giving  us  full  time,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage.  If  by  any  fair  means  the  Indian  trade  could  be  reserved 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  say  by  reciprocity,  the  Iron  and  Steel  trades  would  be  greatly  benefited  here. 

(j)  EFFECTS  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Effects  and  Question  8  (Form  IV.):  —  //  such  duties  were  imposed  what,    in  your  opinion,  would  be  the   effect  (A)  upon         438 

Incidence  Of  prices  in  the  Home  Market,  (B)  in  securing  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the.  Home  Trade,    (c)    in   promoting 

Import  Duties.  economies  of  production,  (D)  in  increasing  employment,  and  (E)  in  increasing  wages? 

FIKM  No.  136.  439 

(A)  Prices  in  home  market  would  not  be  materially  altered. 

(B)  Greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  market  resulting  in  much  greater  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers. 

(c)  Reduced  cost  would  result. 

(D)  More  employment  would  follow. 

(E)  Wages  would  no  doubt  be  higher  but  not  considerably,  as  manufacturers  would  be  better  able  to 
specialise  and  keep  cost  of  wages  from  any  considerable  increase  by  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 

FIBM  No.  312.  440 

(A)  Prices  would  be  raised  in  the  home  markets. 

(B)  As  a  consequence,  a  securer  home  trade  would  be  created,  but  not  of  greater  continuity  than  at  present. 
(c)  This  action  would  also  promote  economies  of  production  :   firstly,  by  the  larger  demand  that  would  arise 

for  home  manufacture  ;  secondly,  and  mainly,  by  capitalists  adopting  methods  of  cheaper  manufacture,  that  is, 
by  improving  their  plant,  as  under  the  conditions  which  would  then  obtain,  they  could  rely  upon  a  certain  return 
for  their  enterprise. 

(D)  Increased  employment  would  be  called  for  by  the  demand  for  larger  outputs  thus  required. 

(E)  Cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  increasing  wages.     Wages  are  not  regulated  entirely  here  by  supply  and 
demand  ;  they  are  regulated  by  trade  unionism. 


FIRM  No.  350. 

(A)  Prices  would  go  up. 

(B)  Only  where  the  home  trade  was  purely  a  home  industry. 

(C)  Certainly  not.     It  would  lead  to  an  immense  reliance  on  the  tariff. 

(D)  &  (E)  As  our  foreign  trade  would  fall  off  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  these  would 
probably  be  worse. 

Germany  and  America  have  given  ample  evidence  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  strongly  protected 
country  can  do  an  export  trade.  They  keep  up  high  prices  at  home  and  dump  abroad,  viz.,  bleed  their  home 
consumer  to  give  the  foreign  cheap  material. 
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442  FmM  No-  567- 

(A)  The  prices  in  the  home  market  would  assume  the  levc    brought  about  by  fair  competition. 
(n)  There  would  be  a  greater  scope  and  inilui  emeut  for  enterprise  on  account  of  the  greater  continuity  and 
security  of  trade. 

(c)  Continuity,  of  course,  promotes  economies. 

(D)  &  (E)  Gives  regular  employment  and  thus  more  money  to  the  workmen. 

443  FIRM  No.  619. 

(A)  We  do  not  believe  that  prices  at  home  would  be  materially  affected  by  a  10  per  cent,  tariff,  as  competition 
in  this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  the  home-made  article  ;    but 
increased  wages  might  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article. 

(B)  If  foreign  competition  were  excluded  from  home  market,  or  at  least  a  paying  price  ensured  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  imports,  greater  continuity  and  security  should  logically  follow  to  home  manufacturers. 

(c)  We  do  not  sec  how  economy  could  be  effected  in  production,  but  rather  think  cost  of  manufacture  might 
be  increased  by 

(E)  A  rise  in  wages. 

444  FIRM  No.  646. 

(A)  Prices  would,  perhaps,  rise  10  per  cent. 

(B)  Very  much  greater  continuity  in  the  home  trade. 

(c)  Would  make  trade  more  worth  doing  and  give  inducement  to  bring  all  motive  power  and  plant  generally 
up  to  date. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  increased. 

(E)  The  tendency  would  then  naturally  be  to  increase  wages. 

445  FIRM  No.  692. 

If  a  duty  Was  imposed  upon  corrugated  furnaces,  owing  to  the  competition  amongst  English  makers,  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  (A)  increasing  the  price.  (B)  But  it  would  certainly  tend  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
security  of  our  own  trade,  as,  were  the  German  invasion  to  become  serious,  and  our  boiler  builders  to  buy  the 
German  flues  in  any  material  quantity,  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  this  industry,  (c)  There  is  a  continual  effort 
being  made  by  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  effect  greater  economy  in  the  production  of  their  manufactures, 
and,  if  duties  were  imposed  on  manufactured  articles,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  the 
present  straining  after  economy  in  cost  of  production.  (r>)  Provided  the  duty  was  such  as  to  effectually  shut  out 
foreign  goods,  there  would  certainly  be  an  increase  in  employment  for  our  own  workmen.  (E)  We  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  offer  any  opinion,  as  there  are  so  many  factors  affecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  action  taken  by  the  different  trades  unions  in  the  country. 

We  have  reduced  our  cost  of  corrugated  flues  over  £8  per  ton  within  the  last  few  years,  the  whole  of  which 
reduction  has  gone  to  our  customers. 


446  FlBif  ^T°-  720. 

The  price  of  pig  iron  would  improve,  but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.     The  trade  would  not  suffer  from 
such  violent  fluctuations,  and  altogether  would  be  more  secure. 

447  FIRM  No.  752. 

In  our  opinion  prices  would  not  be  appreciably  altered  owing  to  competition  of  home  manufacturers. 

(A)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  German  prices  for  such  wire  as  they  send  to  this  country  are  very  substantially 
lower  than  the  prices  which  English  manufacturers  can  afford  to  accept,  with  a  profit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  result  of  a  substantial  import  duty  would  have  only  a  small  effect  in  the  direction  of  increasing  prices  at  home. 

(B)  We  believo  your  investigations  will  prove  that  the  imports  of  wire  and  wire  manufactures  to  this  country 
are  great  and  increasing.     The  result  of  an  import  duty  would  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to  secure  orders  at 
present  being  placed  out  of  the  country,  and  the  result  would  be  to  secure  a  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the 
home  trade. 

(o)  To  encourage  manufacturers  to  spend  money  in  putting  down  new  plant,  and  so  promote  economies  of 
production. 

(D)  The  increased  business  resulting  from  the  reformed  policy,  and  the  expenditure  of  capital  owing  to  the 
greater  security  of  trade,  would  result  in  steady  and  increasing  employment  to  the  working  classes. 

(E)  The  above  tendency  naturally  would  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  wages. 

448  FIRM  No.  785. 

(A)  The  price  would  be  raised  to  the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

(B)  More  regular  trade  would  be  secured. 

(c)  Cost  of  production  would  be  decreased  probably  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. 

440         FIRJI  Xo.  808. 

(A)  Prices  of  cut  nails  would  probably  be  unaffected.     Prices  of  wire  nails  would  rise  slightly,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty  ;  the  ruling  prices  for  wholesale  orders  for  wire  nails  are  under  cost,  owing  to  the  system  adopted 
by  foreign  makers.      Prices  of  rivets,  screws,  washers,  &c..  would  probably  be  very  little  alTccted. 

(B)  There  would  undoubtedly  be  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade,  and  tins  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  elements  at  the  present  time. 

(c)   Economies  in  production  would  be  promoted,  owing  to  larger  volume  of  trade,  and   the  water  security 
given  to  capital,   which  would  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  the  most  economical,  but  often  expensive,  plant. 

(D)  There  would  naturally  be  an  increase  in  employment,  when  the  home  trade,  or  a  fail  part  of  it  can  be 
ensured,  and  for  export  we  could  then  meet  foreign  manufacturers  on  equal  terms,  with  the  home  market  and  a 
larger  output  to  help  us. 

(E)  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  general  tendency  for  wages  to  increase,  owing  to  a  greater  demand  for  labour, 

G  1 


Effects  and 
Incidence  of 
Import  Duties 

— continued. 


FIRM  No.  842. 

(A)  We  do  not  think  tlxey  would  increase  prices  in  this  country. 

(B)  They  would  certainly  secure  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade, 
(c)  We  do  not  see  that  any  economies  in  production  would  result  from  such  duties. 

(D)  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  if  British  manufacturer  made  the  goods  presently  imported  from  America  and 
elsewhere,  there  would  be  more  employment. 

(E)  Wages  would  be  at  least  sustained,  and  probably  increased,  because  of  less  "  broken  time." 

FIRM  No.  843. 

(A)  The  effect  would  be  nothing  at  the  place  of  production,  but  the  home  market  would  be  secured  to  the 
home  producer  at  points  where  carriage  now  favours  the  foreigner. 

(B)  It  would  certainly  secure  greater  continuity  of  trade. 

(c)  Cost  of  production  is  largely  a  question  of  steady  and  regular  work. 

(D)  &  (E)  Wages  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Regular  work  means  regular  wages  and  probably 
higher  wages. 

FIRM  No.  844. 

(A)  Price  enhanced,  but  not  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 

(B)  Home  trade  would  be  much  improved,  but  there  is  severe  competition  among  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  and  periods  of  depression  in  the  trade  would  doubtless  occur  periodically,  notwithstanding  that  a  duty 
were  imposed. 

(o)  Economy  would  not  be  directly  promoted,  inasmuch  as  some  makers  might  be  content  with  their  plant 
if  they  obtained  a  better  price  for  their  finished  article,  but  indirectly  great  economies  would  result ;  thus,  if  imports 
ceased,  the  output  of  manufacturers  would  have  to  increase,  and  with  this  increase  in  view,  a  manufacturer  would 
be  encouraged  to  put  down  new  plant  of  the  most  modern  type. 

(D)  Increase  of  employment  necessarily  follows  on  increased  output. 

(E)  Wages  in  this  trade,  being  regulated  by  the  selling  price,  would  rise  with  any  advance  in  price. 

FIRM  No.  862. 

Will  not  in  the  long  run  enhance  prices  in  the  home  market  at  all.  Spasmodic  dumping  would  bo  prevented 
and  a  sense  of  security  would  be  obtained,  which  would  enable  manufacturers  safely  to  make  the  large  outlays 
necessary  to  keep  their  works  up  to  date,  and  to  adopt  new  methods  of  cheapening  production  and  saving  labour 
Undoubtedly  employment  would  be  thereby  increased  and  wages  enhanced. 

FIRM  No.  886. 

(A)  Prices  in  the  home  market  would  tend  to  advance  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  with  foreign 
material  would  be  conducted  on  more  equitable  lines,  and  home  makers,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss 
in  most  cases,  or  to  keep  their  plants  running  short  time  as  at  present,  would  be  enabled  to  secure  business  with 
a  margin  of  profit. 

(B)  Great  continuity  and  security  would  be  obtained  in  the  home  trade,  inasmuch  as  prices  would  become 
steadier,  and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  excessive  fluctuations  which  are  now  experienced,  owing  to  large  shipments 
of  material  being  made  to  this  country  under  cost  of  production. 

(o)  The  home  market  being  made  secure,  and  assuring  to  British  makers  a  certain  output  at  fair  prices,  would 
enable  them  both  to  reduce  costs  of  production  by  means  of  their  works  being  kept  fully  employed,  and  also,  in  view 
of  such  reduced  costs  of  manufacture,  to  compete  more  vigorously  for  foreign  trade.  English  makers  would  also 
be  induced  to  increase  their  capital  outlay  by  the  improvement  of  their  plants,  were  they  assured  of  a  steadier  market 
and  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  violent  fluctuations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (c). 

(D)  We  consider  that  by  the  protection  of  our  home  market  securing  to  us  an  additional  amount  of  trade, 
which  is  now  obtained  by  foreign  makers,  would  certainly  result  in  more  regular  employment  for  our  men. 

(E)  We  believe  that,  with  an  increased  output,  and  a  more  regular  demand  for  our  goods  in  place  of  foreign 
iron  and  steel,  that  home  manufacturers  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  more  profitable  result  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduced  cost  of  an  increased  output,  and  consequently  there  would  be  more  margin  for  an  increase  in  wages  to 
the  men,  which  would  doubtless  follow  the  more  regular  operation  of  our  plant       Again,  more  regular  employment 
would  tend  to  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  workmen,  who  would  doubtless  produce    better  work,  and 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  command  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 

FIRM  No.  906. 

Duties  would  be  injurious  in  all  cases. 

FIRM  No.  911. 

(A)  Temporary  advance  equal  to  amount  of  duty  followed  by  internal  competition,  due  to  the  re-starting 
of  idle  works,  which  would  probably  result  in  a  final  advance  of  about  half  the  duty. 

(B)  Capital  more  easily  attracted,  profits  larger,  resulting  in  installation  of  superior  machinery  and  lower 
working  costs,  for  economy  of  production  would  follow,  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  finished  article  would  tend  to  decrease. 

(D)  Increased  employment  would  certainly  follow. 

(E)  Wages  would  tend  to  advance. 
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FIRM  No.  916. 

(A)  Price  would  be  increased  somewhat. 

(B)  Greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  would  follow. 

(o)  Greater  outputs  would  be  secured  thus,  as  always  reducing  cost  of  production. 

(D)  Employment  would  be  increased  and  become  steadier. 

(E)  Wages  would  probably  increase  a  little  in  rates,  but  the  advantage  to  the  workman  would  be  in  working 
fuller  time. 
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458     FlRy  No  984. 


We  have  no  suggestion  to  make  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  and  until  the  actual  facts  of  the  cage,  and  the 
real  position  of  the  trade  in  this  country  are  ascertained,  by  this  or  a  similar  inquiry,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  levying  import  duties  would  be. 

(A)  It  appears  likely  that  the  first  effect,  in  some  directions,  at  any  rate,  would  be  to  raise  prices  in  the  home 
trade,  and  possibly  to  cripple  such  branches  of  the  consuming  market  at  home  as  serve  the  export  trade  in  com- 
modities of  which  manufactured  iron  and  steel  form  the  raw  material.      In  all  probability,  such  a  rise,  if  it  took 

place,  would  only  be  temporary  as  the.  great  superabundance  of  capital  seeking  employment  in  this  country 

if  the  iron  trade  were  once  established  as  yielding  a  steady  and  remunerative  return — would  ensure  sufficient 
competition  amongst  British  makers  to  prevent  any  chance  of  unduly  high  prices  in  the  home  markets. 

(B)  Greater  security  in  the  home  trade  would,  in  our  opinion,  result  from  handicapping  foreign  manufactured 
iron. 

(c)  Tliis  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  greater  economy  in  production  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
processes  and  machinery,  which  at  present,  in  many  cases,  are  not  adopted  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  risk 
with  which  the  dumping  of  foreign  material  enshrouds  the  future  of  the  trade. 

(D)  Increased  employment  would  certainly  follow  and 

(E)  This  must  naturally  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  so  higher  wages. 

459        FIE  a  No.  1,003. 

(A)  If  such  duties  were  imposed,  they  certainly  would  raise  prices  in  the  home  market  for  a  time,  until  fair 
profits  produced  the  usual  extension  of  home  manufacturing. 

(B)  Prices  would  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  and  the  home  market  would  provide  con- 
tinuous and  regular  employment  for  existing  works,  and  probably  a  good  many  new  ones  would  spring  up,  causing 
a  large  demand  for  labour 

(c)  We  do  not  see  that  duties  would  promote  economies  of  production,  unless  each  trade  combnied  to  purchase 
their  raw  materials  en  b!oc.  In  this  case,  there  need  be  no  rise  in  home  prices. 

FIRM  No.  1,023. 

It  would  not  materially  increase  prices  because  the  power  of  production  would  be  sufficient  to  create  a  com- 
petition to  regulate  the  market.  It  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  produce  cheaper  by  securing  a  continuity 
of  work  and  promoting  economies  throughout  the  establishment.  It  would  improve  the  conditions  of  labour  by 
increasing  wages  and  remove  the  existing  uncertainty  of  employment. 

.FIRM  No.  1,171. 

(A)  In  our  opinion,  it  would  not  raise  prices  at  all,  or  very  little,  in  the  home  market, 

(B)  It  would  effectually  secure  to  us  the  home  market. 

(c)  By  securing  to  us  a  steady  home  trade,  it  would  give  manufacturers  a  sense  of  security  that  they  do  not 
at  present  enjoy,  and  would  give  them  the  heart  to  spend  money  on  labour  and  cost-saving  appliances. 

(u)  If  all  the  wire  nails*  used  in  this  country  were  made  in  this  country,  it  would  more  than  double  the 
employment  in  this  particular  trade. 

*Wire  Nails. — Included  in  this  term  are  the  following  classes  of  nails : — 

Girnp  pins.  Boot  and  shoe  nails  in  large  variety. 

Escutcheon  pins.          Small  rivets. 
Piano  pins.  Plugs,  &c. 

Oval  beads. 

462  *'u«i  No.  1,244.    • 

We  propose  10  per  cent,  duties.     The  effect  would  be  :• — 

(A)  A  slight  rise  in  prices  in  the  home  market,  probably  not  exceeding  half  the  duty  imposed. 

(B)  An  enormous  advantage  to  our  trade. 

(c)  By  causing  a  more  regular  trade  economies  could  be  effected  in  production. 

(D)  Undoubtedly  increase  of  employment. 

(E)  Increase  of  wages  possible,  but  very  doubtful. 

By  concentrating  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  certain  works,  most  advantageously  placed  for  their  cheap 
production,  you  ensure  a  greater  and  steadier  volume  of  trade  to  those  works,  and  repetition  means  cheap  pro- 
duction. 

463  FIRM  No.  1,276. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  upon  foreign  forgings  would  depend  very  much  upon  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
permanent  or  only  temporal-}'.  If  merely  and  ostensibly  temporary,  it  would  have  no  effect.  The  Germans  are 
presently  selling  below  cost  price  and  in  order  to  retain  their  hold  upon  this  market,  would  most  probably  stick 
to  the  same  prices  and  Ios3  the  amount  of  the  temporary  dr.ty  in  addition  to  what  they  ,-uv  at  present  dropping. 
If  there  were  an  appearance  of  permanency  upon  the  duty,  the  price  of  dumped  lines  such  as  marine  shafting,  &c., 
would  probably  riso  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  a  level  something  like  cost.  Other  forgings,  such  as  laud  engine  forgings 
and  sugar  mill  forcings,  might  rise  about  10  to  20  per  cent.,  which  is  about  the  lowest  British  cost  at  present,  but 
the  assurance  of  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade  against  unfair  foreign  competition  would  very  soon  induce 
the  British  forguiuasters  to  purchase  hydraulic  plant  of  the  latest  type  and  other  up-to-date  labour  saving  machinery, 
which  would  reduce  the  costs  to  something  close  upon  German  costs  and  bring  back  prices  to  something  nearer  their 
present  level.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  alteration  increasing  the  present  wages  paid  in  the  forge  trade  as  these 
are  too  high,  but  if  no  relief  be  given  to  the  forge  trade  very  shortly,  about  two-thirds  of  the  present,  employees  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  balance  will,  of  course,  obtain  much  lower  wages.  The  cost  of  transit  from  German}' 
to  this  country  would  under  "  retaliatory  "  conditions  enable  us  to  pay  higher  wages  here  than  are  paid  in  Germany. 


Effects  and 
Incidence  of 
Import  Duties 


FIRM  No.  1,323.  464 

(A)  They  would  improve,  and  the  ruinous  cutting  of  prices  to  keep  works  going  would  decline. 

(B)  The  securing  of  more  profitable  work  is  bound  to  pomote  greater  security  and  continuity  in  the  home 
trade. 

(c)  With  bi'tter  trade  prospects  manufacturers  will  feel  justified  in  putting  down  modern  plant  and  machinery, 
and  so  secure  economies  in  production. 

(D)  There  has  been  a  great  slackness  in  our  trade,  and  many  firms  have  been  compelled  to  considerably  reduce 
tlie  number  of  men  employed.      Better  trade  would  naturally  mean  increased  employment. 

(E)  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  wages  being  increased  as  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  follow  the  fall 
in  trade.     The  loss  through  slackness  has  been  borne  by  employers. 

FIRM  No.  1,375.  465 

(A)  Duties  of  20  per  cent,  would  raise  prices  about  15*.   a  ton,  which   ought   now  to  be  the  price,  having 
regard  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  price  of  labour,  ami  tendency  of  local  and  other  rates  and  taxes. 

(B)  Improve  it  immensely,  but  note  we  consider  that  such  increased  price  of  our  semi-raw  materials  to  our 
Knglish  consumers  would  prove  fatnl  unless  their  market  in  the  Colonies  were  also  safeguarded. 

(c)  Undoubtedly  ;  no  firm  will  face  expenditure  to  secure  economies  unless  reasonable  hope  of  continuity 
of  employment  on  a  profitable  basis  were  certain. 

(D)  Increased  employment  will  follow. 

(E)  The   rise    indicated  in  (A)  means   10  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  under  the  sliding  scale  to  our  3,000 
iron  and  steel  workers. 

Frea  No.  1,379.  466 

( \)  None  whatever,  home  competition  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  prices  at  their  present  level. 

(B)  Considerable,  as  the  present  insecure  position  of  the  buyer  dealing  in  English  wire,  who  dors  not  know 
at  any  moment  whether  his  customers  may  renounce  English  goods  for  the  cheaper  foreign  ones,  prevents  the  said 
buyer  from  ordering  or  stocking  any  larger  quantity  of  English  material  and  the  orders  he  gives  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer are  necessarily  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character,  therefore  small  and  limited  in  their  profit  earning  capability. 
Remove  this  contingent  risk  and  buyers  would  hold  larger  stocks  and  order  larger  quantities  at  a  time. 

(c)  Again  considerable,  as  these  invariably  follow  where  regular  work  can  be  relied  on,  plant  kept  regularly 
going,  and  saleable  stock  accumulated. 

(D)  Good,  as  whatever  lost  trade  were  regained  the  employment  would  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

(E)  These  would  not  necessarily  become  higher  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  owing  to  there  being  more 
work  would  undoubtedly  be  greater  in  total,  and  mos.t  likely  more  per  man. 

Frea  No.  1,386.  467 

(A)  Prices  [of  finished  iron]  would  probably  run  5s.  per  ton  higher — possibly  rather  more. 

(B)  There  would  be  a  greater  continuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade.     Improvements  of  plant  could  be 
afforded  and  would  be  made. 

(0)  This,  by  increasing  the  turnout,  would  lessen  the  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  bars,  the  wages  also  with  tuil 
regular  production  would  come  to  less  per  ton,  and  the  coal  consumed  per  ton, would  be  less  and  so  would  the  loss 
or  waste  of  iron  in  the  manufacture. 

(D)  Of  course,  employment  would  be  increased  not  only  in  finished  iron  works,  but  also  in  pig  iron  works, 
iron  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  limestone  quarries,  also  upon  railways  and  canals  and  in  many  other  ways. 

(E)  Wages  would  be  increased  by  sliding  scales  which  are  governed  by  selling  prices:  5s.,  2i  per  cent.,  10s., 
5  per  cent.,  also  more  constant  work  would  mean  more  wages  in  the  mass. 

Fraa  No.  1,567.  46g 

(A)  In  our  opinion,  it  would  stimulate  the  home  market. 

(B)  Tend  to  the  greater  security  and  continuity  of  the  home  market, 
(c)  Allow  of  more  economies  in  production. 

(D)  Broaden  the  sphere  of  employment. 

(E)  Tend  to  increas?  wages. 

FiRa  No.  1,568.  469 

If  such  duties  were  imposed,  the  makers  in  this  country  would  be  relieved  from  the  severe  competition  of 
foreign  countries  from  which  they  now  suffer  so  severely,  and  prices  would  probably  be  slightly  increased  ;  but  the 
competition  amount  ourselves  would  still  be  an  important,  factor  in  preventing  any  undue  increase. 

There  would  also  be  greater  eontinuity  and  security  in  the  home  trade,  as  a  consequence  of  foreign  material 
bein?  made  difficult  of  entry.  The  severe  competition  which  is  always  going  on  among  ourselves  would  still  remain 
as  a  spur  in  the  direction  of  the  adoption  of  any  and  every  means  of  cheapening  production.  There  would 
naturally  follow  increased  employment  for  the  workmen,  and  the  tendency  would  decidedly  be  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  wages. 


FIRU  No.  1,588. 

Ten  pur  cent,  tariff  (as  a  stand-bye)  : — 

(A)  Mi'_-hl    increase  the  home  price  by  5  per  cent. 

(B)  The  other  ,">  per  cent,  would  be  taken  up  in   advantage   by  (r)  and  (D),  constant  employment  reducing 
the  nmnin,<  expenses,  and  it  is  probable  all  the  tariff  would  be  met  in  this  way  and  so  be  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  consumer  in  the  end. 

(E)  Wages  would  be  increased  25  per  cent,  all  round. 
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(k-)    Coi.OMAI,    I'llEFKRENTIAI,    T*AIUFFS. 

471  Question  14  (Form  IV.)  :  —  What  ia  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  effect  oj  Colonial  or  other  Pre/crintial    Colonial 
Tariffs?  Preferential 

Tariffs. 

472  FIRM  No.  358. 


We  have  derived  a  slight  advantage  from  Canadian  preference  in  competition  with  United  States.     Have 
lost  very  considerable  trade  in  Canada  owing  to  United  States  competition. 


473        FIKU  No.  692. 


We  have  no  experience,  so  far  as  our  manufactures  are  concerned,  as  to  this,  but  speaking  generally,  we  should 
say  that  where  preferential  tariffs  ure  in  operation  such  are  beneficial  to  our  manufacturers.  The  effect  of  the 
Colon;es  being  able  to  obtain  goods  from  the  home  country  at  a  lower  duty  than  is  imposed  on  foreign  competing 
goods,  allied  to  the  sentiment  which  is  more  or  less  present  even  in  strictly  business  affairs,  is  certainly  beneficial 
to  us 

474  l'"iRM  No.  836. 

We  lost  for  years  to  a  very  large  extent  the  Canadian  trade,  whose  requirements  were  supplied  by  America 
and  Germany.  Two  years  ago,  we  recoverd  this  trade  owing  to  the  fact  that  America  was  fully  occupied  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  her  own  home  market,  and  the  imposition  of  a  surtax  on  German  material  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
America  is  again  competing  for  Canadian  orders,  notwithstanding  the  slight  concession  allowed  British  manufacturers 
to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

The  Canadian  preferential  tariff  has  been  of  asistance  to  this  country  and  the  imposition  of  a  surtax  on 
German  imports  has  caused  trade  to  come  to  this  country  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Germany. 

475  1'iKM  No.  842. 

We  can  trace  a  beneficial  result  to  ourselves  from  the  preferential  tariffs  now  prevailing  in  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  been  assured  by  Colonial  buyers  that  when  prices  and  other  conditions  are  equal,  the  home  country 
will  get  the  preference.  We  are  of  opinion  that  preferential  tariffs  already  mentioned,  help  the  manufacturers  in 
the  struggle  with  foreign  competition. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  tariff  imposed  upon 
their  goods. 

Doing  a  Colonial  business,  recently  imposed  tariffs  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  have  been  in  our  favour. 

Any  extension  of  the  preference  tariffs  in  our  Colonies  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  following  certificate  would 
benefit  our  trade  :  — 

We,   ..........  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  included  in  this  invoice,  have  the  means  of 

knowing  and  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  said  invoice,  being  from  ourselves  to  ..........  and  amounting  to 

is  true  and  correct  ;   that  all  the  articles  in  the  said  invoice  are  bona  fid'.,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  that  country  has  entered  into  the 
production  of  every  manufactured  article  included  in  the  said  invoice,  to  the  extent  in  each  article  of  not 
k-ss  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  every  such  article  ill  its  present  condition,  ready  for  export  to  .......... 

(Signed)   .................. 

Dated  at  .................  land,  this  ............  day  of  ....................  ,  19.  ... 

*  Insert  in  words  at  length  total  value  of  invoice. 

476  FIRM  No.  843.    ' 

Canada.  —  We  sent  goods  to  last  year  for  the  first  time  for  five  or  six  years  ;  before  that  we  did  a  large  business 
with  Canada  Australian  markets  seem  to  be  gradually  closing  against  us. 

The  Canadian  market,  which  was  at  one  time  lost,  has  been  partially  recovered  to  British  makers  by  the 
preferential  tari'T. 

477  KIRM  Xo.  844. 

Our  experience  of  Canada  has  been  entirely  favourable.  Our  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  from 
practically  nil  in  1900,  to  £9,000  odd  in  1902,  and  £18,000  odd  in  1903,  and  is  still  increasing. 

This  trade  would  not  exist  if  there  were  no  preference  ;  it  is  not  very  remunerative  even  now,  as  the  cutting 
is  still  severe. 


478        FiR'J  No.  886. 


pur  experience  is  that  the  Colonial  tariffs  have  enabled  us,  in  many  cases,  to  secure  business  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  our  foreign  competitors,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  benefits  of  such  tariffs  have  been  nullified 
by  the  more  favourable  rates  of  freight  accorded  to  our  foreign  competitors  on  goods  intended  for  export,  and  the 
selling  of  such  material  at  prices  under  cost  of  manufacture. 


479        FIBU  No.  911. 


We  fear  a  dumping  of  these  finished  articles  (galvanised  sheets  and  tinplates)  in  the  future,  and  should 
value  greatly  a  preference  in  all  the  Colonies.  The  preference  is  not  of  substantial  value  unless  the  original  duty 
is  so  high  as  to  give  us  an  advantage  of  at  least  10s.  per  ton.  Canadian  preference  in  our  trade  is  not  of  much 
value,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  the  existing  duties. 


Effects  and 
Incidence  of 
Import  Outlet 

— continued. 


FIRU  No.  984.  4gO 

The  preference  in  Canada  has  secured  us  orders,  which  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  Germany  or  America. 

Fm.M  No.  1.171.  481 

A  Colonial  preference  of  10  per  cent,  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  preferential  tariff  offered  to  us  by  Canada  has  been  of  no  benefH  to  us,  as  Canada  is  practically  self- 
supporting  in  our  line.  Similarly,  in  the  rase  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  Zealand,  in  particular,  we  are 
informed  by  our  agents  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  insists  upon  everything  possible  bein«  made  in  the  Colony, 
even  at  a  higher  cost,  and  the  poles  used  by  the  railway  and  telegraph  departments  are  nil  of  local  manufacture. 

Our  Colonial  sales  are  chiefly  to  India  and  the  Cape  Government  deportment*. 

Our  business  in  the  foreign  and  Colonial  markets  has  been  almost  entirely  lost,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
structural  work  and  fencing,  purchased  through  the  Crown  Agenti  for  the  Colonies,  who,  except  in  the  case  of  bridge- 
work  for  the  Uganda  railway,  have,  by  their  specificattons,  excluded  foreign  material. 

FIRM  Nos.  1,510  &  1,511.  482 

As  regards  Canada,  their  Government  have  for  some  time  past  been  granting  a  bounty  on  the  output  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  made  from  ore  raised  in  their  country,  and  I  understand  a  Bill  has  just  been  passed  providing  a 
further  bounty  of  six  dollars  per  ton  on  any  billets  made  from  native  ore,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  bounties  on 
pig  iron  and  steel. 

Australia  is  also  a  market  for  tinplates  and  we  understand  the  Government  there  is  committed  to  a  Bill, 
providing  bounties  on  the  working  of  pig  iron  and  steel  from  native  ore.  The  development  of  this  bounty  system 
by  our  Colonies  must  prejudicially  affect  the  importation  of  tiuplates  which  they  now  obtain  entirely  from  South 
Wales. 

FIKM  No.  1,552.  483 

Our  experience  is  that  we  are  colonising  at  great  expenditure,  and  others  get  the  trade.  The  United  States 
and  Germany  compete  in  our  Colonies  favourably,  due  to  the  comparatively  better  position  they  hold  on  account 
of  our  isolation  caused  by  their  protective  laws. 

The  trade  of  the  British  Colonies  which  this  country  might  reasonably  expect  would  be  naturally  ours  is, 
in  consequence  taken  out  of  our  hands. 

The  United  States  are  now  competing  so  successfully  for  orders  for  steel  rails  and  accessories  for  delivery 
in  some  of  our  Colonies,  that  to  obtain  any  orders  in  these  Colonies  we  have  to  sell  the  material  at  less  than  cost. 


FIRM  No.  1,567. 

Last  year  we  did  5000  per  cent,  more  than  in  former  years  with  Canada. 

Fma  No.  1,588. 

They  protect  the  market  for  us,  such  as  Canada,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  and  it  would  be  worth  our 
while  to  reciprocate  in  some  way  that  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 
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SECTION    XVII.— EVIDENCE     OF     WITNESSES. 

The  following  is  a  full  summary  of  the  evidence  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Witnesses,  the  only  omissions  being 
portions  of  evidence  which  the  Witnesses  desired  to  be  treated  as  confidential  : — 


Witness  No.  1. 


Experience  of 
Colonial  Trade. 


Profits. 


WITNESS  No.   1. 


steel  rolling. 


I  am  prepared  to   give   evidence  as  to    manufactured   iron,  particularly  bar  iron,  and  also  on         486 


My  firm  has  experience  of  conditions  of  trading  both  in  foreign  countries  and  the  Colonies. 
With  India,  we  at  one  time  did  a  considerable  business.  With  Canada,  the  import  duties  there  have  improved  our 
trade  considerably.  We  do  a  fair  trade  with  South  Africa  and  also  with  New  Zealand  since  the  tariff.  Bar  iron 
is  the  principal  article  we  send  to  the  Colonies. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  has  fallen  during  the  last  live  years  5  per  cent,  in  volume  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  district.  In  the  East  we  have  lost  India,  China  and  Japan,  for  bar  iron  within  the  last  10  years.  They 
now  get  it  chiefly  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  We  have  also  lost  the  Indian  trade  to  Belgium  in  the  same  time. 

The  total  net  profits  in  our  trade  and  district  have  diminished  since  1900.  The  trade  in  bar 
iron  end  rolled  strip  steel  for  rivet  and  tube  making  has  become  less  remunerative  through  Belgium  and  German 
competition  within  the  last  few  years. 
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With  regard  to  amount  and  continuity  of  employment,  1  may  say  wo  are  working  nine  shifts  State  of 

ag  against  eleven  shifts  per  week  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.      We  have  dropped    two  shifts  per  week  on    Employment, 
account  of  dulness  of  trade.      In  fact,  we  have  had  to  combine  together  in  order  to  reduce  (lie  whole  trade  for  that   and  costs. 
period.     We  are  employing  the  same  number  of  men,  but  they  get  less  employment.     The  effect  is  to  increase  our 
cost  since  our  standing  charges  are  the  same.    That  is  where  the  Germans  and  Americans  get  the  benefit  over  us, 
b3cause  with  an  increased  export  trade  they  are  working  full  time  ;   that  is  a  very  material  point  in  iron  and  steel 
working.     Not  only  is  our  own  loss  increased,  but  our  workpeople  lose  wages  also. 

The  competition  with  basic  steel  from  the  Continent  has  been  another  factor  in  our  trading 
conditions.  Such  basic  steel  is  competing  with  us  in  point  of  price.  Buyers  compare  our  iron  as  against  basic  steeL 
The  difference  of  price  between  basic  steel  and  iron  is  very  little,  but  if  anything  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

In  order  to  work  at  all  profitably,  we  cannot  work  less  than  nine  shifts  a  week. 

In   the  East,  they  go   in   for  a  cheap,  class  of  iron   called  "  Belgian  No.  2,"  and   we   make   State  Of 

a  cheaper  class  to  compete  with  it,  but  still,  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  and  friendship  and  patriotism,  they  would  give    Different  Branches. 
us  a  preference  to  the  extent  of  half  a  crown  a  ton. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  iron,  I  think  that  Germany  and  America  have  the  advantage  over 
us  in  wages.  As  far  as  our  information  guides  us  we  think  they  are  selling  for  export  trade  below  actual  cost,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  pays  them  because  they  get  a  better  average  price  on  the  whole  of  their  production. 


In  the  West  of  Scotland,  our  costs  for  fuel  are  about  equal  to  those  for  Belgium. 
our  own  pig  iron,  we  do  not  make  it. 


We  buy    Cost  Of  Fuel. 


With  regard  to  foreign  railway  rates,  I  may  say  that  our  belief  is  that  the  foreigner  benefits  Railway  Rates 
largely  by  cheaper  rates  being  given  for  export,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  continental  railways 
with  their  canals  to  give  manufacturers  cheaper  rates  to  the  port  of  export,  such  as  Antwerp.  We  have  lost  that 
competition  in  our  canals,  at  least  in  Scotland,  but  the  railway  companies  have  bought  up  the  canals  and  done 
away  with  that  competition.  Our  cost  of  transport  to  the  port  of  shipment  has  been  pretty  much  the  same  during 
recent  years.  For  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  we  pay  2s.  per  ton.  The  total  cost  of  putting  it  f.o.b.,  which  will  include 
port  charges  and  carting  down  to  the  steamer's  side,  we  reckon  at  4s.  Cd.  per  ton. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  export  trade  if  railway  companies  could 
establish  a  difference  between  home  and  export  rates,  especially  as  they  give  them  to  foreigners.  Steel  billets 
coming  to  our  district  from  Germany  seem  to  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

I  think  it  would  pay  the  English  railway  companies  to  give  special  rates  for  export.  They  might 
say  we  will  give  you  special  rates  for  100  or  200  or  1,000  tons  —  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  buy  steel  billets  at  all  in  Scotland,  they  are  so  dear.     The    P"66  Of  Billets. 
Germans  send  them  in  and  beat  them  all  round.     The  present  Scottish  price  would  be  from  £4  10s.  to  £5.     The 
German  price  is  £3  19s.  9d.,  delivered  at  our  works,  and  has  been  as  low  as  £3  14s.      Our  German  billets  are  usually 
bought  through  merchants,  and  providing  the  quality  is  satisfactory,  we  do  not  inquire  the  maker's  name. 

The  billets  which  are  being  purchased  in  the  West  of  Scotland  from  Germany  has  now  become 
an  established  business  between  us.  It  has  grown  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  now  they  have  really  won  the 
whole  trade. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Scottish  firms  capable  of  producing  this  steel.     Such  firms  as   Progress  of 
David  Cordwell,  Ltd.,  Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  Ltd.,  and  firms  of  that  class,  roll  their  steel  the  same  as  we  do   German 
ourselves,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  boycott  us  a  little  in  billets.     In  Germany,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion   Competition. 
Steel  Company,  and^  in  Carnegie's  Company,  they  have  gone  in  for  what  we  call  the  billet  department.     Instead 
of  stopping  at  the  pig  iron  stage  they  are  inclined  to  go  on  to  the  billet  because  thereby  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  initial  heat  in  melting  with  the  hot  iron.     I  think  that  is  an  improvement.      Pig   iron   manufacturers   in 
Scotland  are  a  little  bit  conservative,  and  they  will  no  doubt  arrive  at  that  conclusion  by  and  by. 

The  Germans  are  now  taking  the  next  stage  in  producing  iron  bars.     In  Diisseldorf  there  are    Dependence  OH 
large  works.     I  saw  them  doing  so  at  the  Essen  works.     At  the  moment  it  is  an  advantage  to  us  to  have  this  free    Foreign  Supplies. 
importation  of  German  stuff  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  a  continuation  of  cheap 
prices  from  abroad  when  they  happen  to  have  a  great  demand  of  their  own.    At  those  times  we  have  to  buy  at 
home.     The  basis  of  our  present  working  is  a  very  unsound  one.     There  is  no  dependence  on  it,  and  unless  we  can 
encourage  the  production  of  raw  material  at  home,  our  position  is  a  very  unstable  one. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  expansion  of  British  exports  and  manufactures  to  the  Colonies  would    Return  Freights. 
overcome  the  difficulties  stated  to  exist  hi  regard  to  return  freights. 

I  should  say  that  the  disproportion  which  at  present  exists  between  the  production  of  steel    Processes. 
by  the  Bessemer  open-hearth  processes  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  proportions  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  is  due  to  the  extreme  requirements  of  constructional  engineers  in  this  country  as  to  tests,  the  open-hearth 
process  meeting  their  requirements  better. 

In  Canada  we  suffer  from  American  competition  ;   I  lost  an  order  for  1,000  tons  of  steel  rails  Competition  in 
there  last  week.     America  also  competes  and  Australia  and  the  Cape,  but  not  so  keenly  as  in  Canada.     I  cannot   the  Colonies. 
give  you  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  the  order  for  1,000  tons  of  rails  ;  the  order  was  intended  for  Cape  Breton,  and 
was  worked  through  Glasgo'y  merchants,  who  assured  us  we  would  get  the  order.     We  lost  it  in  spite  of  the  33  per 
cent,  preference. 


As  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  methods  of  production  in  finished  and  manufactured  iron  are  practically  stationary.  Basic  steel  is  superseding 
iron  rapidly. 


s»eei 


Witness  No.  1 

II  i/U/. 

Finance  and 
Accounting. 


Educaticn. 


Combinations. 


Wages  lost  by 
Importation. 


Effect  of  Tariffs. 


Wages. 


Insecurity  of 
Capital. 


Loss  of  Trade 
in  the  East. 


Continuous 
Working  and  Costs. 


Preference. 


Shipping  Freights. 


With  regard  to  methods  of  financing,  &c.,  I  may  say  that  the  common  practice  in  this  country 
of  issuing  debentures  in  front  of  ordinary  and  preference  shares  facilitates  our  business  best.  Salaries  are  generally 
less  on  the  Continent  than  ours,  from  the  manager  down  to  the  workmen  ;  compared  with  America  we  pay  less. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  checking  in  shops,  and  of  prime  cost  accounting,  I  consider  that 
our  methods  are  quite  as  accurate  as  those  in  foreign  countries. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  fact  that  the  systems  of  education  abroad  generally  promote 
the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  those  countries. 

As  to  whether  amalgamations  in  foreign  countries  could  have  existed  without  a  tariff,  I 
answer  that  I  think  they  could,  but  the  tariff  has  helped  them  very  much.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  of 
Carnegie's  work  was  to  secure  the  sole  control  of  railways,  shipping,  coal  and  iron  mines,  &c.  The  further  object 
is  to  secure  economies  of  production  by  continuous  running.  In  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  progress  he  made 
a  point  of  dumping  his  surplus  products  when  trade  in  America  was  bad  on  this  side.  His  instructions  to  his 
managers  were  to  keep  on  selling  and  dispose  of  the  surplus  anyhow.  He  is  the  man  who  reduced  dumping  to  a 
science. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  foreign  competitors  due  to  trusts,  kartells,  &c.,  we 
feel  that  with  an  increased  home  price  and  the  cheaper  export  price  a  better  average  is  obtained  and  fuller  work 
is  enjoyed. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  labour  lost  by  the  importation  of  iron,  I  may  say  that  on  the 
average  we  pay  £1  12s.  6d.  for  salaries  and  wages  on  every  ton  of  iron  we  make,  from  the  pig  iron  state  to 
the  finished  iron  state. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  tariffs  have  been  detrimental  to  our  trade.  If  at  any  time  we  have  a 
surplus  to  dispose  of  we  have  no  market  to  send  it  to.  If  we  happen  to  be  heavily  stocked  and  want  money,  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  us  to  realise  by  sending  to  the  Continent.  At  such  times,  we  should  be  compelled  to  shut 
down.  A  reduction  in  the  German  tariff  would  not  enable  me  to  force  a  great  quantity  of  our  goods  into  Germany, 
but  it  would  stop  them  coming  to  us.  I  do  not  think  we  could  recover  any  command  of  the  German  market.  The 
most  I  hope  for  is  to  keep  the  Germans  at  home.  I  should  be  satisfied  if  we  could  secure  our  own  home  trade, 
and  a  share  of  the  Eastern  trade  where  they  do  not  manufacture.  I  would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  send  into 
Germany  or  into  Carnegie's  works;  it  would  be  like  carting  coals  to  Newcastle. 

On  the  question  of  cost  of  production,  I  think  wages  in  Germany  are  lower  than  ours,  otherwise  I  do 
not  think  they  have  any  advantages  unless  by  the  tariff. 

Owing  to  insecurity  of  trade  at  home,  we  do  not  spend  as  much  money  on  plant  as  we  would, 
is  not  the  same  inducement  in  this  country  to  go  and  spend  money. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly  compete  in  Germany  and  Belgium  in  bar  iron,  even  if  they 
entirely  removed  their  present  import  duties,  because  they  are  able  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  and  though 
they  do  not  manufacture  iron  round  Hamburg  they  get  them  from  Germany  or  from  Belgium  into  Hamburg  about 
as  cheaply  as  we  could. 

I  have  to  a  great  extent  lost  trade  in  the  East,  in  China,  Japan  and  India.  I  am  competing 
for  an  order  for  1,500  tons  of  plain  bar  iron  for  Madras.  I  understand  the  price  in  Belgium  is  £4  17s.  6d.,  the 
freight  is  £1  less  Is.,  that  is  £5  16s.  6d.  I  am  offered  that  order  if  I  can  fight  the  price.  By  getting  a  better  home 
price,  we  might  take  a  cheaper  price  for  export  too,  and  come  out  with  a  better  average. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  are  at  the  present  time  working  nine  shifts  instead  of  eleven.  By 
increasing  our  employment  to  eleven  shifts,  we  should  be  reducing  our  cost  by  half  a  crown  a  ton.  If,  on  going 
into  the  queston,  I  can  get  a  margin  to  live  upon  I  will  accept  the  order ;  if  I  cannot,  I  must  let  it  go.  With 
fair  play  I  will  hold  my  own  with  any  other  manufacturer.  If  I  could  get  universal  free  trade  that  is  what  I 
should  like. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  we  lost  an  order  owing  to  competition  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  duty  on  rates  to  Canada.  If  there  had  been  a  preference  it  would  no  doubt  have  helped  us  very 
much  towards  getting  the  order  in  that  case.  Our  trade  with  Canada  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  preferential 
tariff  has  increased  ;  so  also  has  that  with  N'ew  Zealand  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  South  Africa  likewise.  So  much 
is  this  improvement  due  to  these  preferential  tariffs  that  I  may  point  out  in  the  cases  of  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  we  had  practically  lost  the  business.  It  is  now  giving  back  to  us  gradually.  There  is  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  shipping  rings  about  which  I  should  like  to  complain.  I  think  it  is  a  most  unjust  thing  that  they  should 
form  a  combine  and  chargo  us.  perhaps.  10  per  cent,  more  for  our  freight,  which  they  give  back  to  us  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  if  we  do  not  give  their  competitors  any  share  of  our  business.  It  is  not  that  they  charge  us  any  lower 
for  confining  our  business  with  them.  There  is  the  case  in  point  of  the  —  —  Line.  At  one  time  we  were 
sending  iron  to  the  Cape  at  30s.,  and  these  same  companies  were  carrying  it  at  10s.  from  America.  They  also  are 
known  to  carry  iron  cheaper  from  Antwerp  viu  London  than  from  London  direct. 
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Witness  No.  2.  WITNESS    No.    2. 


I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  trading  in  foreign  countries  or  the  Colonies 
against  which  we  have  to  contend. 

I  believe  that  a  tariff  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  face 
of  the  present  foreign  competition  here. 
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fy  ^a'r  competition  I  mean  wo  should  be  placed  on  equal  terms.     To  define  fair  competition  it   Fair  Competition. 

seems  .simplest  to  say  what  I  consider  is  unfair  competition.  I  consider  it  unfair  in  the  case  of  Germany  and 
America,  where  they  have  a  protected  market  at  home,  whit  li  keeps  their  works  in  full  operation  and  enables  them 
to  produce  cheaply  and  to  send  surplus  produce  here  at  prices  at  which,  unless  our  work.4  were  in  full  operation, 
the  goods  could  not  be  produced  at  home,  and  which  we,  with  an  unproteelcd  market  open  to  all  the  world, 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  here.  So  that  fair  coin  pel  il  inn  involves  the  security  of  the  home  market.  If  the 
natural  advantages  of  some  other  country  were  distinctly  superior  to  any  that  we  possessed,  I  would  not  suggest 
any  protection.  I  should  let  the  industry  stand  on  its  own  fair  bottom. 


I'1    tno    United  States,  railway  rates   are  much  lower  and  inland  water  communication  much    Railway,    River 
cheaper  than  here,  advantages  which  are  to  a  largo  extent  neutralised  by  the  much  greater  distance  which,  except   Canal  Rates. 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  ore  and  fuel  have  to  be  convoyed.     I  will  go  into  this  in  detail  later. 

Water  communication  in  France  and  Germany  has  been  developed  enormously,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  goods  are  carried  in  Germany  and  in  France  at  about  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile,  as 
against  the  rates  we  have  here,  about  '95  pence.  The  lowest  I  know  of  here  is  a  half-penny  per  ton  per  mile.  In 
the  United  States,  and  in  Belgium  also,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  carriage  which  is  cheaper  than  the  railway. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  ore  to  be  carried  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pittsburg,  if  anything  like  the  mileage  rates 
were  obtained  in  that  country  which  we  have  here.  Both  the  home  trade  and  the  foreign  export  trade  are  hampered 
by  the  mileage  rates  ;  the  cost  of  production  is  enormously  increased  in  consequence. 

Of  course,  an  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  railway  companies  shall  not  give  a  preference  and 
shall  not  make  lower  rates  for  one  person  than  for  another.  The  lower  rates  of  which  we  complain  are  arrived  at  by 
the  granting  of  through  rates  which  we  have  no  means  of  analysing,  and  which  we  cannot  test.  To  a  large  extent 
this  arrangement  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  organisation  of  the  railway  systems.  In  England,  the  system  i.s 
one  of  private  enterprise  ;  in  Germany,  a  system  of  State  railways.  We  have  in  this  country  to  contend  with  a 
railway  combination.  It  has  happened  in  my  experience  that  I  have  been  able  to  convince  one  of  the  companies 
that  it  would  be  in  their  interest  on  their  railway  to  give  me  a  specially  low  rate  for  goods,  and  the  reply  has 
always  been,  "  We  will  do  it  if  we  can  get  the  consent  of  the  other  companies."  Sometimes  that  consent  has  been 
given  ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  withheld.  To  take  an  illustration,  —  if  one  company  thought  it  advantageous  to 
reduce  a  rate  on  their  railway,  another  might  say  :  it  would  not  help  us,  we  shall  not  get  the  traffic,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  compete  with  traffic  which  we  do  get,  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  consent. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  through  outward  rates  in  this  country  beyond  the  ports. 
Railway  rates  have  been  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  many  works  to  the  coast. 

There  are  very  few  independent  canals  in  England  now.  Of  course,  the  canals  have  not  been 
improved  hero  as  on  the  Continent  ;  you  have  still  a  single  canal  boat  drawn  by  a  single  horse  with  a  lock  that 
will  only  take  one  boat  at  a  time.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  we  should  dry  up  the  canals  and  make 
them  railway  tracks  for  goods  traffic.  The  canals  should  be  improved  so  that  mechanical  motive  power  could  be 
employed. 

The  disadvantages  we  suffer  in  the  respects  I  have  mentioned  are  very  great.  For  example, 
we  pay  to  the  railway  and  canal  companies  for  carriage  of  material  to  make  basic  pig  iron,  for  an 
average  distance  of  40  miles,  13s.  per  ton  of  pig.  In  Middlesbrough,  the  average  distance  is  22  miles, 
and  the  cost  is  10s.  per  ton  of  pig.  At  Pittsburg,  the  average  distance  is  400  miles,  and  the  cost  is 
1  us.  8d.  per  ton  of  pig.  In  France,  over  £30,000,000  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  waterways,  and  materials 
are  carried  at  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  In  Germany,  they  have  over  7,000  miles  of  inland  water- 
ways and  coals  are  conveyed  240  miles  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  pig  iron  at  from  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  5d. 
If  we  had  anything  like  the  same  rates  per  ton  per  mile,  our  costs  would  be  reduced  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
These  disadvantages  ought  to  be  met  by  other  methods  than  import  duties,  viz.,  improving  canals  and  waterways. 

'  In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  effective  wages,  that  is  wage  per  ton  of   output,  is  lower.     In   Wages. 
America,  the  wage  per  man  is  higher,  and  in  many  cases  the  wage  per  ton  is  lower.     The  wage  per  ton  is  the  real 

test. 

This  low  wage  per  ton  in  America  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  improved  machinery  and  labour- 
saving  appliances  ;  in  the  second  place,  from  lesser  interference  of  trade  unions  in  America  than  in  this  country.  In 
America  it  appears  to  me  that  the  trade  unions  recognise  that  they  have  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  they  are 
willing  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  man  that  he  can  produce.  In  this  country  the  idea  appears  to  be  that 
the  less  a  man  produces  the  more  men  can  be  employed,  and  they  consider  that  the  competition  is  between  one 
manufacturer  and  another  here,  rather  than  a  competition  of  this  country  with  foreign  countries. 

With  a  protected  market  we  should  equip  our  factories  and  bring  them,  up  to  date.  We  want 
aonie  definite  security  that  the  outlay  will  be  remunerative. 

The  total  cost  of  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  addition  to  material  is  8s.,  of  which  wages  forms 
73  per  cent.  The  wages  amount  to  5s.  lOd.  out  of  a  total  cost  of  £2  6s.  Id.  The  wages  in  Germany  and  America 
would  be  decidedly  less,  in  America  certainly.  In  America  the  individual  man  earns  more  per  week  and  per  day, 
but  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  is  unquestionably  less  than  it  is  here. 

Referring  to  finished  iron  and  steel.  Wages  in  this  country  were  fixed  at  rates  per  ton  when  tin- 
production  was  comparatively  small,  and  now  that  the  output  has  been  enormously  increased  by  improved  appliances, 
the  tonnage  rate  has  not  been  reduced  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  In  the  United  States,  however,  wages 
are  at  least  as  high  as  in  this  country,  in  many  cases  much  higher  ;  and,  again,  I  do  not  think  that  any  disadvantage 
which  there  may  be  in  this  respect  should  be  met  by  import  duties.  I  admit  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
per  ton  is  at  the  present  time  lower,  but  the  tonnage  price  is  fixed.  Iron  producing  is  mostly  done  by  contract  ; 
one  man  takes  a  mill  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  he  employs  his  labour.  You  start  with  a  mill  making  100  tons  a 
week.  If  the  mill  makes  200  tons,  and  he  gets  the  same  price,  he  employs  only  a  very  .-.mall  additional  number  of 
men.  and  obviously  he  gets  very  much  more  money.  Where  a  mill  roller  DO  years  ago  would,  perhaps,  earn  10s. 
per  day,  he  is  now  earning  from  £1  to  £5  a  day,  and  even  more  than  that  in  some  c 


and 


Witness  No.  2  I  think  that  we  can  assemble  all  the  materials — iron  ore,  limestone  and  coke — at  the  blast  furnaces 

— continued.  cheaper  than  the  Americans  can  at  Pittsburg.     I  say  we  are  prepared  to  hold  our  own  against  the  world.     There 

Cost  Of  Materials        may  be  individual  instances  which  form  exceptions  to  any  rule,  but  I  would  lay  down  the  broad  principle  that 

we  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  our  position,  so  long  as  we  have  no  unfair  competition. 

Dumping.  The  disadvantage,  which  alone  requires  to  be  met  by  tariff  reform,  is  the  practice  which  prevails, 

chiefly  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  of  sending  their  surplus  production  here  at  less  than  cost.  I  hold  that, 
having  an  assured  market  at  home  at  prices  which  are  maintained  by  combination,  foreign  works  are  enabled  to 
keep  at  full  run  by  sending  abroad  any  surplus  there  may  be  at  their  low  prices.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
particular  genius  for  combination  in  the  States. 

Combinations.  We  should  always  have  the  natural  healthy  competition  at  home,  which  is  desirable  rather  than 

otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  a  monstrous  thing  that  by  combination  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  home 
prices  in  those  countries  should  be  kept  at  extravagant  rates.  There  is  not  any  tendency  towards  amalgamation 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this  country.  In  Germany  it  does  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  combination. 
There  is  merely  an  agreement  as  to  prices  and  output.  This  person  is  entitled  to  produce  so  many 
thousand  tons,  and  that  one  so  many,  and  they  agree  upon  certain  prices  which  they  all  sell  at.  All  the  works  are 
not  put  under  one  management  and  control.  If  there  was  any  combination  in  this  country  like  the  German,  which 
would  put  up  prices,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil.  I  think  that  the  competition  of  the  home  market 
would  tend  to  keep  prices  at  something  like  their  present  level. 

Effect  on  Prices.  I  d°  not  consider  a  rise  of  price  necessary,  only  an  increase  of  volume  is  looked  for.     By  a  duty 

which  would  prevent  the  foreigner  from  using  our  market,  we  should  get  what  we  want — an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  without  any  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer.  We  do  not  want  to  raise  prices,  but  to  produce  the 
stuff  cheaper.  With  an  assured  home  market,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  the  same  chance  of  dumping.  \\ Y 
could  send  steel  to  Germany  and  to  the  United  States.  I  am  myself  sending  steel  to  the  United  States  now,  even 
with  the  enormous  duty  that  there  is.  I  am  convinced  that  if  anything  like  reasonable  duties  prevailed,  we  should 
have  a  considerable  regular  export  to  the  States.  The  German  and  United  States  tariffs  are  already  practically 
prohibitive. 

If  foreign  tariffs  were  lower  I  do  not  think  we  should  dump.  To  do  this  you  must  have  a  general 
combination  like  the  kartell,  which  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  have  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  prohibit  the  export  of  coal.  If  we  wish  to  employ  it  in  this 
country,  we  must  improve  our  industry  and  create  a  better  demand  for  the  coal,  rather  than  by  some  artificial 
process,  to  prevent  it  from  going  abroad. 

F  II       d   H.  If  ('  ^le  d'ffcrence  between  the  cost  at  full  work  and  half  work,  reckoning  the  increase  in  coal,  pig 

'   iron  and  other  materials,  and  including  depreciation  and  all  charges,  I  make,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  : — 

£     s.  d. 


Billets 

Bars 

Plates 


0  15 

1  2 
1   12 


G  per  ton. 
0  per  ton. 
0  per  ton. 


1  went  into  the  matter  very  carefully  myself,  and  when  these  figures  came  out  I  examined  them  with  great 
minuteness,  and  wherever  there  was  any  possibility  of  a  doubt  or  question  I  reduced  them,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
stand  by  this  statement  as  being  certainly  short  of  the  fact. 

Take  a  steel  works,  whose  full  capacity  is  1,000  tons  of  plates  per  week  at  full  work,  the  cost  of 
ship  plates  is,  say,  £5  per  ton.     If  only  half  employed,  the  cost  would  be  £6  12s.  per  ton. 

£ 
Then  1,000  tons  would  cost,  at  £5  per  ton  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5,000 


Say  500  tons  were  sold  at  home  at  £7,  that  is 
And  500  abroad  at  £4  10s. 


(Showing  a  profit  of 
or  15s.  a  ton  on  the  whole  1,000  tons. 

Now  suppose  only  500  tons  is  made,  this,  at  £7  a  ton,  would  give . . 
This  would  cost,  at  £6  12s.  per  ton 


3,500 
2,250 

£5,750 
750 

3,500 
3,300 


Leaving  a  profit  of  only      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £200 

showing  a  difference,  in  favour  of  "  dumping,  "  of  £550  per  week,  though  half  the  make  was  sold  at  less  than  cost 
price. 

The  above  gives,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  German  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  a  higher 
price  at  home,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  suggests,  that  steel  structural  work  is  not  much 
higher  than  it  is  here,  I  must  express  surprise. 

German  ship  plates  have  been  quoted  at  £7  a  ton  for  linnii'  trade,  and  at  £4  10s.  a  ton  for  export. 
All  these  contracts  are  made  on  the  express  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  re-imported  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  cases  of  English  goods  being  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  then  re-imported  and  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  English  manufacturer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  emulate  the  example  I  have  given, which  consists  in  maintaining  a  high  price  in 
the  home  market  in  order  to  be  able  to  dump.  My  theory  is  that  we  should  keep  the  price  down  here. 


535 


536 


537 


538 


539 
540 

541 


542 


543 
544 


545 


546 
547 


548 


Tho  practical  working  of  the  dumping  process  is  shown  by  comparing  the  prices  at  which  sheet 
bars  and  billets  are  sold  here  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  prices  at  the 
same  time  in  the  countries  of  origin: — 

Price  in  Coat 

Germany.     U.S.      U.S. 
Nov.  1901.     German  sheet  bars. 

d/d  Port  U.K.  ..         81s.  3d. 

Freight  ..  9s.  6d. 


Dumping. 


Aug.  1902.     German  billets, 
d/d  Works  inland     . . 

Freight 


71s    9d. 

88s.  Od. 
17s.  2d. 


95s. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


70s.  lOd. 

1903.     German  sheet  bars. 

d/d  Port  U.K.  ..         78s  Gd. 

Freight  ..  9s.  6d. 


1904.     U.S.  billets. 
d/d  Works  inland 
Freight 


1904.     U.S.  sheet  bars. 
d/d  Port  UK. 
Freight 


Jan.  1904.     German  billets. 
f.o.b.  Rotterdam 
Freight 


C9s.  Od. 

81s.  3d. 
24s.  Id. 

57s.  2d. 

78s.  Od. 
16s.  5d. 

61s.  7d. 

70s.  Od. 
5s.  Od. 

65s.  Od. 


94s. 


92s.         78s. 


Qgg  


90s. 


The  prices  given  of  steel  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  actual  contracts  ;  the  prices  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review.  Tho  cost  price  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
from  evidence.  The  English  prices  would  rule  higher  all  the  way  through,  but  lower  than  the  price  ruling  in 
Germany  for  consumption  there.  I  have  in  my  hands  an  actual  quotation  dated  March,  1904,  for  100  tons  steel 
billets  at  74s.  delivered  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  I  certainly  could  not  produce  them  at  74s.,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could. 
Carriage  from  Antwerp  would  be  an  additional  8s.  These  prices  are  actually  lower  than  British  cost,  or  so  near 
cost  that  the  British  maker  would  deeline  to  take  orders. 

In  wire  rods,  Germany  has  got  the  entire  trade. 

Similar  difference  exists  in  the  German  and  United  States  prices  at  home  and  abroad  of  rails,   Security  for  Capital 
sheet  iron,  nails,  wire  rods,  &c.,  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Commission  with  details. 


Expenditure  on 
Extensions. 


The  most  telling  and  fatal  effect  of  dumping  is  that  the  liability  of  being  swamped  by  foreign  importation*, 
at  prices  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  compete,  checks  enterprise. 

Constant  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  involving  large  outlays,  but 
with  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  trade  here,  manufacturers  hesitate  to  spend  money,  whereas  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  with  protected  markets,  a  fair  return  is  assured. 

Unless  this  state  of  things  is  changed,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  we  shall  become  unable  to  compete 
even  on  equal  terms.  I  state  emphatically  that,  in  my  opinion,  some  fiscal  provisions  for  meeting  dumping  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 

I  may  explain  the  above  statement  further — continual  changes  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  I  know  of  no  trade  which  of  late  years  has  been  subject  to  so  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  manufacture.  All  these  changes  involve  enormous  outlays.  If  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  unable,  from  the  instability  of  their  market  and  from  the  liability  of  being  overwhelmed  from  the  stuff 
being  dumped  upon  them  at  prices  with  which  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can  compete,  if  they  are  deterred 
from  making  the  necessary  improvements  from  availing  themselves  of  new  inventions,  and  if  the  foreigners,  by  reason 
of  their  protected  market  and  of  the  certain  large  returns  which  they  get  from  their  home  trade,  are  enabled  to  make 
these  outlays,  they  will  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  that,  even  if  we  got  a  free  market  and  a  free  interchange, 
we  should  be  some  years  before  we  could  overcome  them.  The  production  of  pig  iron  per  furnace  has  increased 
enormously  since  I  became  a  maker  of  iron.  When  I  first  had  a  blast  furnace  it  was  considered  a  very  good  thing 
to  make  100  tons  a  week,  now  we  do  not  consider  700  sufficient ;  we  are  trying  to  improve  upon  that.  Of  course, 
in  some  parts,  where  they  get  richer  ores,  they  produce  much  more  than  that,  whereas  we  made  only  100  tons  a  week 
then,  now  we  are  making  700  in  one  furnace,  with  the  same  number  of  men  employed,  except  as  regards  loading 
and  unloading  materials.  Moreover,  we  do  not  use  half  as  much  fuel  to  make  a  ton  of  iron  as  we  did  40  years  ago. 
There  are  one  or  two  furnaces  in  Wales  which  are  producing  large  quantities,  but  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  rule, 
anything  so  high  as  in  America.  I  fear  that  if  this  state  of  things  goes  on  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  we  never 
shall  get  on  equal  terms  ;  they  will  attain  so  much  superiority,  and,  when  we  are  driven  out  of  the  market,  our 
competitors  would  raise  their  prices  to  us. 

As  a  broad  line,  subject  to  modification  in  details,  I  suggest  that  we  should  frame  tariffs  on  the  Suggested  Tariffs. 
model  of  the  foreigner  in  each  ease.  We  should  take  the  American  tariff  against  the  American,  the  German  tariff 
against  the  German,  and  so  on,  letting  it  be  always  understood  that  we  were  ready  to  consider  any  mutual  reduction 
or  abolition  to  which  they  would  agree.  I  do  not  think  that  10  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dumping. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  treating  them  as  they  treat  us  as  a  general  principle.  In  actual  detail 
it  must  be  modified. 


Witness  No.  2 

—  continued. 


Assessment  for 
Income  Tax. 


Tariff  and  Wages. 


Ore  Supplies. 


American  Trusts. 


Coke. 


Local  Rates. 


Accounting. 

Technical 
Education. 


The  volume  of  business  in  the  iron  industry  has  den-eased  and  in  stec]  it  has  increased  in  recent          549 
M.     Similarly,  profits  on  iron  have  dcer-as-d  and   on  steel   have  increase!.     TiuB  is  by  combining  OUT  ooal  and 
iron  business.      We  do  not  reckon  n  profit  on  coal  and  thru  another  profit  on  iron,  and  on  billets  and  on  finished 
iron,  but  we  take  the  cost  all  round,  and  give  the  profit  on  the  finished  article. 

We  keep  all  our  accounts  quite  separate  for  our  own  information,  but  when  we  return   for   the          550 
income  tax  we  return  a  solid  amount.     Basic  stool  by  itself,  without  the  assistance  of  coal,  lias  really  become  more 
remunerative  until  recently.     It  does  not  apply  to  steel  manufacture  by  any  other  process.     For  the  country,  as 
a  whole,  I  should  say  about  half  and  half  represent  the  proportions  as  between  basic  and  acid  steel. 

1901  was  a  very  good  year  ;  1902  was  not  quite  so  good  ;  1903  was  worse  than  1902,  and  1904  551 
bids  fair  I  think  to  be  better.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  export  trade,  except  in  some  specialities.  Ours  is 
a  home  trade  and  that  has  been  good.  The  difficulty  of  carriage,  by  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  compete  for 
an  export  trade,  also  acts  as  a  protection  to  us.  by  preventing  foreign  poods  from  coming  in.  Hut  the  through 
rates  from  the  Continent  mitigate  this  advantage  a  great  deal,  and  the  inland  freight  does  not  entirely  prevent 
the  stuff  from  being  dumped.  Uusally  it  is  the  cheap  article  that  is  dumped,  and  we  have  given  that  trade  to 
the  foreigners  entirely.  We  keep  the  remunerative  trade  in  which  we  do  not  at  present  suffer  from  foreign 
competition.  The  Germans  do  not  at  present  produce  the  specialities  we  make,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  in 
course  of  time.  My  remarks  refer  entirely  to  the  steel  trade.  There  are  other  trades  in  our  district  seriously 
affected  by  foreign  competition. 

Wages  per  day  here,  as  compared  with  America,  are  very  much  lower.    I  think  that  with  a  tariff  we         552 
might  be  in  a  position  to  raise  wages  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  do  better  business.    It  is  the  uncertainty  of  a 
return,  which  accounts  for  the  backwardness  of  those  branches  of  the  trade  which  are  so  badly  organised.     The 
special  trades  in  our  district  are  welding  plates  for  making  into  tubes,  round  bars,  some  of  which  we  are  sending 
to  America  because  they  find  ours  are  rounder  and  straighter,  or  have  a  smoother  surface  than  they  can  produce. 

While  I  can  say  that  our  steel  trade  has  been  satisfactory,  if  you  take  the  iron  and  steel  trade          553 
generally  and  the  manufactures  which  are  dependent  upon  iron  and  steel,  I  should  say,    most    decidedly,  not 
satisfactory. 

The  average  distance  from  which  our  ores  have  to  be  conveyed  is  50  miles.  Neither  in  the  554 
United  States  nor  in  Germany  are  they  in  a  better  position  as  regards  cheapness  of  extraction  than  we  are. 
I  think  we  are  at  the  bottom,  and  there  will  be  only  exceptional  cases  where  they  would  be  in  as  advantageous  a 
position,  even  in  Germany  or  the  United  States.  All  our  ore  is  quarried.  We  have  got  a  measure  which  runs 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  thick  and  is  within  2  ft.  of  the  surface.  We  have  only  2  ft.  of  the  surface  to  take  off,  and  then 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  of  iron  ore.  You  could  not  have  anything  cheaper  than  that.  The  percentage  of  iron  in  this  ore  is 
very  low  —  about  30  per  cent.,  but  then  we  also  get  20  per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  richer  than  ours,  containing  a  greater  percentage          555 
of  iron. 

I  d°   n°t   consider   American   trade   to   possess   very   much   advantage   in   consequence   of   the          556 
formation  of  great  syndicates  controlling  the  supply  of  ore.     A  business  which  is  so  large  becomes  unwieldy  and 
the  management  is  defective.     There  are  certain  advantages  no  doubt,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  great  advantage  in  combinations. 

In  my  case,  the  carriage  of  the  ore  amounts  to  four  times  the  cost  of  getting.     On  the  North-east          557 
coast  they  do  not  get  the  ore  from  the  furnaces  as  cheaply  as  I  do,  but  they  get  richer  ore,  and  the  local  ores 
are  of  a  superior  quality.     On  the  whole,  we  are  clearly  at  a  considerable  advantage  as    against,    the  North-east 
coast  in  respect  of  iron  ore,  and  the  benefits  wliich  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  manufacture  of  basic  steel  would  not 
be  universally  enjoyed  throughout  the  country. 

In  our  case,  our  coking  coal  comes  from  a  great  distance  ;  it  has  to  be  brought  an  average  558 
distance  of  over  80  miles  —  a  feature  in  which,  on  the  North-east  coast,  they  have  an  advantage  over  us.  The  coal 
is  cheaper  in  America  than  with  us.  I  do  not  think  they  can  get  it  as  cheap  in  Germany.  The  Americans  have  a 
great  advantage  as  regards  adaptability  of  their  workmen.  Nearly  all  the  coal  in  America  is  holed  by  machinery. 
I  sent  over  to  America  and  bought  some  American  machines  for  holing  coal,  and  I  started  them  to  work  and  they 
broke  down  every  day.  No  machine  worked  more  than  a  day.  I  sent  an  under-manager  to  each  machine  to 
watch  it,  and  they  worked  beautifully,  but  as  soon  as  the  under-manager  was  taken  away,  the  machines  broke 
down  again,  and  we  had  at  last  to  give  them  up  in  despair. 

The  only  foreign  ores  wliich  we  use  are  the  Indian  manganiferous  ores  which  we  cannot  get  in          559 
this  country. 

On  the  whole,  in  my  works  we  use  four  or  five  tons  of  materials  of  all  kinds  for  each  ton  of  pig, 
and  about  10  tons  per  ton  of  steel. 

Certainly,  iron  making  is  a  declining  trade  all  over  the  world.     There  are  so  many  things  that 
steel  is  used  for  that  iron  used  to  be,  and  steel  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  iron  can. 

With  regard  to  local  rates,  I  will  give  you  a  specific  instance.  We  are  in  my  own  town,  very  562 
heavily  rated,  and  in  order  to  assist  manufactures  in  the  town  the  authorities  decided  to  have  a  re-assessment, 
which  they  confined  to  rentals  over  £200  a  year,  that  is  to  say,  they  confined  it  entirely  to  works.  I  think  our  rates 
this  year  come  to  10s.  in  the  pound.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  connected  with  a  firm  making  pig  iron  in  Alabama, 
and  we  had  four  or  five  offers  from  various  townships  offering  us  free  sites  smd  freedom  from  local  taxation  for  a 
period  of  from  5  to  20  years,  that  is  the  way  manufactures  are  treated  in  this  country  as  compared  with  America. 

I  do  n°t  think  that  the  systems   of  checking  used  in  shops  abroad,  and  the  general  methods  of          563 
accounting  by  means  of  which  prime  cost  is  arrived  at,  are  superior  to  the  accounts  that  I  have. 

With  regard   to  technical  education,   we  have  made  very  considerable  strides   within  the   last          564 
1°  years.     I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  every  workman  ought  to  have  the  facility  of  gelling  a  high  scientific  education, 
but  to  force  a  certain  amount  of  science  on  every  child  would  be,  I  think,  a  great  waste. 


WITNESS  No.    3. 


Witness  No.  3. 


565  We  produce  a   largo  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  of    coal,  and  we  also  own  and  work  iron   mines   Iron  and  Steel 
in  Spain.      In  reference   to   the   question  of  the  profits  of  ironmasters,  I  find  that  of  the;   income  tax,  which  our    Profits. 

firm  have  paid  during  the  past  five  years,  36'69  per  cent,  was  for  profit  on  iron  ;  12.53  per  cent,  for  profit  on  by- 
products from  blast  furnaces,  and  50-78  per  cent,  for  profit  on  coal  and  other  things. 

All  the  firms  engaged  in  the  Scotch  pig  iron  trade,  except  one  linn  owning  four  blast  furnaces,  are  likewise 
colliery  owners. 

I  wish  to  specially  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  Scottish 
ironmasters  assessed  for  income  tax  were  not  all  due  to  iron.  For  the  purpose  of  the  figures  I  have  given,  coal  is 
charged  to  the  iron  works  at  the  same  price  as  to  other  consumers,  the  ore  is  charged  cost  price. 

The  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland  has  been  a  stationary  trade.  The  make  of  pig  iron  in  1863  was 
1,180,000  tons,  and  in  1!)03  it  was  1,288,073  tons. 

Formerly,  Scotland  had  a  very  large  export  trade  in  pig  iron  amounting  to  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  make  ,   Changes  in 
the  balance  of  34  per  cent.  being  consumed  iu  Scotland.     That  export  trade  has  been  destroyed  in  a  great  measure   Scottish  Trade. 
by  the  imposition  of  foreign  tariffs,  and  now  the  export  trade  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  make,  while 
75  per  cent,  is  consumed  in  Scotland.     Perhaps  I  should  add  that  of  that  6(i  per  cent,  of  export  trade,  half  was  foreign 
find  half  went  coastwise  to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

566  Then  in  the  same  way  about  half  of  the  present  25  per  cent,  export  trade  is  going  foreign,  and  half 
going  to  home  ports. 

The  closing  of  foreign  markets  has  been  compensated  for  by  an  expansion  of  the  home  market.  If  the  home 
market  be  kept  non-expansive  by  dumping  of  billets  and  such  like,  the  pig  iron  trade  cannot  expand. 

Wo  would  hestitate  to  recommend  any  import  duty  upon  pig  iron  under  present  circumstances,  unless  it  be   Tariff. 
part  of  a  general  scheme  for  taxing;  all  manufactures  imported,  or  for  purposes  of  negotiation. 

In  the  event  of  any  large  import  of  pig  iron  into  this  country  being  developed  either  by  bounties,  or  under 
the  trust  system  of  dumping,  the  pig  iron  trade  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  protected  against  such  development. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in  general  were  secured  against  the  dumping  of  billets,  blooms  and  such  like, 
the  pig  iron  trade  would  take  care  of  itself. 

567  Our  plant   is  on  the   most  modern  system,  and  we  are  producing  pig  iron  with  as  few  units  of   German  Trade. 
carbon  as  anybody  in  the  world.     Prior  to  the  imposition  of  foreign  tariffs,  Germany  was  a  very  large  consumer. 

That  trade  is  now  lost.  We  would  still  do  a  trade  with  Germany  if  we  got  the  import  duty  off  ;  we  could  compete 
with  a  certain  class  of  German  pig  iron. 

568  T'le  averaSe  cos*  °f  making  hematite  pig  iron  in  Scotland,  by  people  who  were  buying  their   Costs, 
own  materials,  might  be  taken  at  present  at  £2  lls.  9d.     That  I  should  divide  into  ore,  f  1  11s.  6d.  ;   coal,  12s.  6d. ; 
limestone,  2s.  3d.  ;   wages  and  sundries  (including  depreciation,  amounting  to  about  6d.  a  ton),  5s.  6d. 

CCQ  The  profit  in  the  iron  trade  has  been  a  very  fluctuating  profit.     In  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  there   Profits. 

were  enormous  profits  made  in  the  iron  trade.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  practically  no  profit  made  at  all.  The 
reason  for  producing  these  figures  showing  the  percentage  of  our  own  assessed  profits  made  in  the  different 
departments  of  our  business  was  that  the  income  tax  returns  have  been  quoted  as  showing  the  iron  trade  to  be 
a  very  lucrative  trade.  We  knew  that  a  good  deal  of  ironmaster's  profit  was  due  to  coal  and  other  things  than  iron. 
I  believe  those  figures  of  percentages  given  will  be  something  like  a  fair  approximate  average  of  the  Scotch  iron 
trade.  A  neighbouring  ironmaster,  a  partner  in  one  of  our  largest  firms,  told  me  that  55  per  cent,  of  their  profits, 
assessed  in  the  last  five  years,  was  profit  on  coal.  The  whole  of  the  Scottish  ironmasters  as  a  body  have  increased 
their  output  of  coal  very  considerably  in  recent  years. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  existence  of  a  warrant   Warrant   Market. 
market,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  is  not  a  bad  thing.     It  has  a  steady  influence  on  trade. 

We  use  ourselves  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  our  get  of  coal. 

On  the   question   of  the   reasons   for   our  inability  to  retain  foreign  markets,  I  admit  that  a   Foreign  and 

foreign  producer  has  advantages  in  many  places.  But  take  America  for  instance.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  in  Colonial  Markets. 
America  we  should  get  at  America  in  many  places  all  round  ;  we  should  still  have  a  very  considerable  trade  to  America. 
In  other  foreign  markets,  where  wo  meet  the  Americans,  we  experience  a  certain  amount  of  competition,  but,  as 
we  get  into  the  market  on  equal  terms,  we  cannot  complain  of  that.  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  compete  with 
us  in  pig  iron  in  any  of  our  Colonial  markets.  They  do  get  across  to  Canada.  Our  principal  complaint  is  with  regard 
to  their  dumping  here.  Dumping  of  pig  iron  has  not  assumed  any  great  proportions  yet,  but  our  complaint  refers 
more  to  semi-manufactured  articles. 

We  make  nothing  but  pig  iron.  Our  products  consist  of  about  half  hematite  iron  for  steel  making  and  half 
foundry  iron,  and  a  little  of  forge  iron.  Foundry  iron  goes  all  over  the  world. 

CFTO  We  used  to  have  a  large  trade  in  foundry  iron  to  Germany,  but  their  import  duty  has  killed 

it  altogether.  Tn  the  same  way  a  large  trade  with  America  has  been  destroyed.  We  still  send  a  good  deal  of  iron 
to  the  Colonies  where  we  have  not  met  much  competition  yet,  either  from  Germany  or  America.  Competition  in 
those  markets  would  be  experienced  more  in  the  finished  article. 

With  regard  to  the  dumping  of  Canadian  pig  iron,  I  may  say  we  have  had   several  cargoes  Canadian  Dumping. 
coming  to  this  country.     If  that  trade  were  to  develop  to  any  large  extent — being  supported  by  bounties — we  should 
certainly  have  a  complaint  against  it.     No  doubt  the  price  was  low  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  any  new  article,   in 
order  that  the  consignor  shall  be  able  to  get  it  on  the  market.     I  do  not  know  that  they  were  selling   it   under 
Canadian  cost.     Our  complaint  only  would  be  against  the  over-stimulation  of  production  there  by  bounty. 

575  Tlle  imPorts  of  Canadian  pig  iron  to  this  country  were  52,000  tons  in  1901  ;   51,000  tons  in  1902  ; 

and  4,000  tons  in  1903.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  reason  for  this  considerable  drop,  but  I  think  that  in  those 
earlier  dates  their  own  steel  works  were  not  equipped ;  they  had  to  get  quit  of  the  pig  iron  they  were  making.  Blast 
furnaces  were  working  before  they  were  able  to  consume  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  importation 
of  Canadian  ^steel  yet. 
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Witness  No.  3 

— continued. 

Value  of 
Preference. 


I  believe  that  a  substantial  preference  accorded  to  us  by  the  Colonies  would  be  a  great  advantage         576 
to  us.     Any  preference  is  an  advantage  go  far. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland,  I  am  referring         577 
now  to  the  whole  of  Scottish  trade.     The  increased  consumption  is  principally  in  ship  plates  and  shipbuilding 
material.     Scotland  imports  a  very  large  quantity  of  iron  to  the  north  of  England. 


Witness  No.  4.  WITNESS    No.     4. 


Progress  and 
Effect  of 
Dumping. 


Prices. 


I  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  steel  by  the  Thomas 
and  Gilchrist  process  from  phosphoric  ores.  Soon  after  the  works  were  built,  this  manufacture  became  profitable. 
Prom  1885  to  1899,  the  average  annual  profits  were  £2^,000  per  annum  on  an  ordinary  share  capital  of  £250,000. 
In  addition,  we  paid  interest  4J  per  cent,  on  debentures  and  a  large  sum  was  written  off  for  depreciation.  The 
principal  production  was  semi-manufactured  steel,  consisting  of  billets,  bars,  blooms  and  rails  of  a  value  during 
ordinary  conditions  of  trade  from  £3  15s.  to  £5  per  ton.  Our  profits  dropped  from  £30,000  in  1S99,  to  about  £2,600 
in  1900.  The  following  year,  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly  £10,000,  and  it  became  obvious  to  those  interested,  that 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  alarming  change  in  the  prospeiity  was  due  to  the  heavy  dumping  of  bteel  from  Germany 
and  America,  at  a  price  sold  in  this  country  considerably  below  the  cost  price  at  which  the  steel  could  be  made  hero. 
There  being  no  prospect  of  cessation,  but  rather  every  prospect  of  the  increase  of  this  dumping,  the  alternatives 
we  had  before  us  were  either  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  trade,  or  to  put  down  fresh  plant 
and  get  into  a  higher  class  of  manufacture.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  serious  contraction  of  trade  in  America, 
and  the  larger  fall  of  prices  throughout  the  world  which  compelled  us  to  accept  orders  for  partially  finished  material 
which  were  taken  to  keep  the  works  going  at  a  price  much  below  cost.  These  prices  were,  I  have,  very  little  doubt, 
below  the  cost  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and  I  think  that  is  not  an  unreasonable  opinion  when  I  know  they  have 
assistance  from  their  syndicates  and  from  the  State,  making  good  any  loss  they  may  make  in  that  way  and  in 
payment  for  freight,  which  should  be  added  to  the  German  cost  in  a  comparison  of  this  kind. 

Competition  is  most  severe  from  Germany.  At  one  time  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  sent  over  from  the  United  States,  but  by  far  the  greatest  amount  was  from  Germany.  I  put  in  a  statement, 
which  will  show  how  much  came  to  the  Cleveland  district,  both  from  America  and  from  Germany  in  the  different 
years  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

The  alternatives  we  had  befoie  us  were  either  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  trade  or  to 
put  down  fresh  plant  and  get  into  a  higher  class  of  manufacture.  We  settled  to  do  the  latter,  and  by  large  expenditure 
gradually  got  into  a  different  trade.  We  have  put  down  fresh  mills.  Formerly  75  pnr  cent,  of  our  product  was  really 
in  the  form  of  billets  and  blooms  and  steel  bars,  which  have  been  so  heavily  dumped.  We  took  as  little  as  we 
possibly  could  of  the  older  class  of  business  and  at  present  we  are  not  taking  more  than  about  25  per  cent,  of  our 
whole  output.  We  take  as  little  as  we  can,  because  it  is  a  losing  business  ;  only  wo  should  lose  more  if  we  allowed 
our  mills  not  to  get  this  help  to  get  through  their  quantity,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  even 
that  quarter  we  are  now  doing,  the  sooner  we  shall  begin  to  make  profits. 

Our  manufactures  now  consist  of  tram  and  electric  rails,  and  consequently  steel.  When 
we  had  finished  our  plant  and  were  able  to  turn  out  tram  rails,  electric  rails  and  so  on,  we  found  that  Germans 
had  taken  to  competing  with  us  in  those  things  also,  and  especially  the  Colonies. 

Then  the  proceeding  was  this.  First,  we  began  to  make  rails,  sheet  bars,  &c.,  then  the  Germans, 
by  dumping,  stopped  the  trade  in  bars,  blooms  and  billets.  We  then  went  into  the  train  rails  and  electric  rails,  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  clump  those  articles  ;  finally,  we  were  driven  into  a  general  trade  in  which  we  also  suffered 
from  German  competition.  There  is  no  part  of  our  trade  in  which  they  are  not  to  some  extent  dumping,  only  this 
is  not  PO  acute  a?  when  we  were  confined  to  the  lower  grade  of  material  worth  from  £3  15s.  to  £5  per  ton.  It  is 
more  easy  to  dump  the  semi-manufactured  article,  like  billets  and  blooms,  rather  than  go  in  for  general  orders  for 
which  special  specification  for  each  order  is  required.  They  seem  to  me  to  dump  at  present  about  within  those  limits 
from  £3  15s.  to  about  £5  10s.  a  ton.  If  we  get  below  £3  15s.  a  ton,  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  pig  iron 
they  cannot  dump  pig  iron  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  because  our  ores  and  our  fuel  are  cheap  and 
the  trade  is  naturally  protected  by  the  freight  which  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  than  in  the  higher 
grades  ;  but  when  you  get  to  a  grade  of  a  value  between  £3  15s.  and  £5,  in  which  the  wages  are  not  very  high, 
but  only  moderately  high,  they  can  then,  even  although  their  wages  may  be  greater  as  in  America,  by  the  aid  of 
their  tariff,  cut  us  out  of  our  trade.  Then  again,  if  we  get  into  a  still  higher  class  of  trade  where  wages  per  ton 
are  greater  still,  they  cannot  touch  us — at  all  events  at  present — but  I  think  they  are  bound  in  time  to  touch  us 
seriously  in  these  medium  grades.  They  are  beginning  to  compete  in  tram  rails  and  electrical  rails,  and  those 
higher  products.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  it  already.  And  it  is  time  something  was  done  to  help  us  in  this  unfair 
competition. 

£3  15s.  for  blooms  and  billets  is  the  price  they  have  been  sold  at  recently  by  America.  I  do 
not  know  what  would  be  the  cost  of  delivery  from  Pittsburg,  it  might  be  15s.  or  £1  a  ton.  From  my  own  experience 
I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  these  matciials  could  be  produced  at  £3  a  ton.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
because  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  production  for  which  they  secure  a  higher'  price,  they  are  enabled  to  come  down 
to  that  impossible  price  for  export. 

The  competition  in  the  higher  classes  of  work  with  which  we  are  concerned  has  been  felt 
especially  in  the  Colonies,  even  more  than  in  England. 

During  1900  and  1901,  prices  in  the  steel  trade  could  not  be  described  as  low,  except  when 
compared  with  the  prices  of  raw  material  and  othei  items  of  manufacture.  Fuel  and  wages  wore  very  high  and  costs 
rose  even  to  £6  10s.  and  £7  a  ton,  but  not  in  such  proportion  with  a  rise  of  wages  and  fuel  as  to  prevent  dumping 
being  even  much  more  effective  than  when  lower  prices  were  ruling.  Those  works,  there  are  many  in  this  country, 
not  requiring  to  buy  their  fuel,  made  large  profits  on  account  of  their  having  the  coal,  and  would  have  made  much 
larger  profits  had  they  been  without  their  steel  department  and  sold  their  fuel.  We  lost  money  where  others  who 
had  not  to  buy  the  material  were  making  money. 
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I  now  give  you  the  Import*  into  (In-  Tees  in    recent  years.      In  1900,  the  quantity  was  trifling,    Foreign  Imports. 

though  low  quotation!  were  dragging  down  our  dome  prices.  In  1901,  it  rose  to  21,369  tonH  of  steel;  in  1902, 
:{t>,242  :  in  190S,  to  50, 727,  and  for  the  lirst  six  inonllis  of  1904,  •>><, I.T.I.  II  would  he  equivalent  to  over  52,000  tonH 
for  1904.  if  (lie  same  proportion  is  maintained  up  to  October.  The  growth  of  increase  during  the  last  half  year  as 
compared  with  other  periods  is  somewhat  smaller,  lieeause  the  Germans  are  now  asking  a  little  higher  pri<-e.  They 
maintained  their  quantity  and  that  is  their  chief  ohjcct.  The  Hermans  do  not  take  a  lower  price  than  they  are 
obliged  to,  and  if  they  can  squeeze  in  at  2s.  (id.  per  ton  less  than  our  cost  they  will  do  it,  bu6,  if  necessary,  they 
will  squeeze  in  at  ."K  a  ton  less,  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  capture  our  market. 
I  am  informed  that  in  1901,  when  dumping  from  America  first  commenced,  steel  bars  were  selling  at  £7  10s.  in  thin 
country.  Americans  offered  a  large  quantity  at  £5  10s.  a  ton  or  30s.  below  our  home  prices.  They  were  then 
tapping  the  possibilities  of  the  market.  They  do  not  now  undercut  to  such  an  extent,  for  they  know  all  about  our 
markets  and  our  costs,  and  go  in  at  the  highest  point  they  can  just  under  our  cost.  In  Germany,  by  the  combinations 
in  the  different  trades,  this  system  is  carried  out  with  a  scientific  accurary,  which  is  designed  in  time  to  absorb  our 
industry  and  occupy  our  markets.  As  long  as  our  present  fiscal  system  remains,  dumping  is  quite  feasible  for  our 
competitors.  This  secure?  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  continuity  of  running  of  works,  and  we  get  an  exactly 
corresponding  disadvantage  because  we  cannot  run  full  time. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty,  I  should  be  personally  averse  to  having  very  high  duties.  Suggested  Duties. 
I  think  the  idea  of  retaliation  gives  the  impression  that  we  are  going  to  put  on  the  same  duties  against  other  people 
that  those  people  put  against  us.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  that.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  put  as  low  a  duty  on  as 
we  can,  compatible  with  the  securing  of  our  market,  and  I  think  that  a  tariff  ought  to  be  arranged  with  the  view  to 
prevent  a  large  proportion  of  this  material  coining  into  our  home  market ;  not  to  try  to  make  a  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  percentages  in  our  tariffs,  so  as  to  raise  prices,  but  to  aim  primarily  at  preventing  the  work  and  employment 
going  out  of  this  country.  I  would  suggest  in  the  first  place  experimentally  to  put  on  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of,  say, 
10  per  cent,  on  all  manufactured  goods,  which  we  can  produce  cheaper  than  our  foreign  competitors  can  on  fair  and 
free  trade  all-round  principles  ;  and  I  think  that  this  ad  valorem  tariff  should  be  varied  if  it  is  experimentally  proved 
that  it  is  too  high  or  too  low  to  obtain  the  object  songht  for.  I  feel  confident  if  we  had  free  trade  all  round, 
there  is  no  country  could  compete  with  us  with  any  prospect  of  success  in  neutral  markets,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  hold  our  own  in  the  home  market.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  free 
trade  all  round  would  be  to  impose  a  tariff  on  goods  coming  from  any  country  equal  to  a  tariff  which  that  country 
imposes  against  our  similar  goods.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  entirely  a  disadvantage  to  this  country  to  have  some 
materials  coming  in  from  abroad.  I  do  not  think  our  object  should  be  to  entirely  stop  everything.  If  we  did  thate 
all  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  prohibit  any  import  coming,  or  put  such  a  tariff  on  as  would  make  importation, 
impossible  ;  but  my  view  is  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  limited  coni]>etition  so  that  our  prices  may  not  be 
unduly  inflated  in  this  country.  If  dumping  were  stopped  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  advance  in  prices, 
because  the  works  at  the  present  time  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  employed.  There  is  sufficient  com- 
petition between  the,  various  works  to  prevent  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  being  put  on  the  goods  sold  by  our 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  My  view  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  stop  foreign  competition  entirely,  but  to  stop 
the-  unfair  part  of  that  foreign  competition.  Under  present  conditions,  nothing  will  induce  me  again  to  put  a  penny 
into  a  concern  that  was  going  to  produce  these  dumped  articles  where  our  present  fiscal  policy  is  maintained.  The 
effect  will  be  that,  if  this  goes  on  while  improvements  are  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  we,  not  putting  in 
another  penny,  would  be,  left  behind  in  the  race.  Our  object,  then,  must  be  to  secure  the  home  market  absolutely. 
I  think  that  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  submit  to  a  further  loss 
of  10  per  cent.,  would  succeed  in  this  object. 

It  might  be  that  10  per  cent,  was  not  sufficient,  but  we  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  tariff.  There  is  nobody  in  this  country  can  say  what  proportion  of  the  goods  at  present  dumped  would 
by  a  10  per  cent,  duty  be  kept  out  of  this  country,  and  how  much  would  be  retained  by  our  manufacturers  of  that 
which  does  at  this  present  time  go  abroad.  Nobody  could  say,  but  I  think  the  only  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question  would  be  to  put  an  ad  valorem  all-round  duty  on  manufactured  goods,  and  then  watch,  and 
scientifically  alter  that  until  we  deal  with  the  matter  so  as  to  prevent  this  dumping  of  goods  into  this  countiy  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  cost  of  our  manufacture.  The  great  evil  we  are  labouring  under  is  the  fact  that 
every  ton  of  steel  ordered  in  Germany,  or  in  America,  by  our  merchants  is  increasing  the  cost  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
steel  we  make  at 'home.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  about  one- 
fifth  of  tht;  whole  of  the  steel  that  is  used  in  this  country  is  now  brought  from  abroad.  I  think  in  1892  it  was  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  tons,  and  the  consumption  of  steel  was  only  about  five  and  a  half  or  six  million  tons.  If 
you  have  one-fifth  of  the  total  product  of  your  works  absolutely  taken  away  from  you,  I  defy  you  to  make  a  profit 
For  instance,  instead  of  working  12  months  a  yeai,  we  are  working — taking  the  whole  country — 10  months  in  the 
year  ;  one-fifth  of  the  orders  being  sent  abroad  ;  and  we  must,  as  practical  men,  know  perfectly  well  that  we  cannot 
cover  our  charges  unless  we  have  something  approximating  to  full  time.  You  are  allowing  the  German  to  take 
that.  The  German  is  not  only  getting  your  market,  but  is  reducing  his  cost.  Me  is  increasing  your  cost,  and 
stopping  you  having  fair  play  in  your  own  market. 

With  respect  to  Colonial  markets,  and  the  treatment  of  Colonial  products,  my  view  is  in  favour    Preference. 
of  preference.     I  should  not  object  to  seeing  all  Colonial  products  coming  in  free. 

Arrangements  with  the  Colonies  should   be,  of   course,  a   question   of   compromise,  but  I  should 
hope  to  find  that  it  resulted  in  favour  of  free  trade  between  ourselves  and  them. 
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I  can   give   evidence    state  Of  Iron  Trade. 


I   have   had   a  large  experience  in  America   as  well  as  in  this  country. 
to  the  Commission,  particularly  on  the  manufacture  of  hematite  pig  iron  or  steel  making. 

The  volume  of  business  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  my  district  has  decreased  very 
considerably  in  recent  years.  This  is  doubtless  owing  largely  to  foreign  competition  and  to  tariff  in  foreign 
countries  where  we  formerly  sent  our  products. 
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Exports. 


Profits. 


State  of 
Employment. 


Wages. 


Foreign  Competition. 
Iron  ores  and  Coal. 


Railway  Rates. 


Technical  Education. 


American 
Experience. 


Tn  IH.Sli,  the  average  exports  to  the  Unit  e-el  Stales  aim  muted  to  about  40.000  tons  [XT  annum.     Now 
they  art'  ]>raetira!ly   nil.      Our  trade  with  the  Colonies  is  only  a  small  trade,   but   has  continued  about    tin 
Our  customers  in  t'he  Colonies  do  not  appear  to  ha\c  put   us  int.  ,011  \\ith  other  people  at  all.      They  are 

only  small  owners  for  special  purposes.  In  (  'annda  ami  Australia  tin  y  are  beginning  to  do  Borne  iron  making  them- 
selves. The  pig  iron  we  send  them  is  only  for  special  purp(>-'  s.  and  I  don  lit  if  they  manufacture  a  similar  ijuality 
themselves. 

Total  not  profits  in  our  trade  have  diminished  very  eonsidcral.lv  in  recent  years.  The  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  of  a  Bpeeial  quality  has  become  more  remunerative,  but  the  general  trade  has  diminished  decidedly.  The 
volume  of  trade  also  has,  I  should  say,  decreased. 

Employment  has  fallen  off  considerably.  I  can  gise-  no  Inures,  but  I  should  say  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  unemployed  in  our  districts.  At  the  present  time,  they  arc-  working  half  time.  The  number  of  men 
at  our  works  has  not  materially  decreased,  but  they  are  working  from  three  to  four  da\s  a  week  ;  v.c  try  to  divide 
the  available  work  tip  between  the  men. 

The  wages  of  the  ordinary  workman  are  less  now  than  they  used  to  be  •  more 

skilled,  possibly  getting  slightly  more  money  now  than  they  used  to  do.     The  actual  character  of  the  labour  ha 
changed  very  considerably.     A  good  many  labour-saving  appliances  are  employed  in  which  the  men  working  them 
get  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  ordinary  labourer.     I  should  say  that  wage-s  on  the  whole  have-  decreased  some-- 
thing like  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  recent  years.     The  actual  amount  of  wages  recened   per    man    now    is    probably 
50  per  cent,  less  than  what  it  waa  a  year  ago,  because  they  are  only  working  half  time.      The  whole  of  the  men 
employed  by  us  at  the   present  moment  are  working  half  time  —  four  days  one  week,  three  days  the  next.     They 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  wages  per   shift.       There    is    much    less  work   now    in    the    country    in   conseque 
foreign  competition  in  England  largely,  and  also  the  increased  tariff  in  foreign  countries.     On  (he  whole,  the  state 
of  trade  in  my  district  is  at  prepent  most  unsatisfactory. 

Foreign  competition  became  oppressive  with  the  imposition  of  tariffs.  The  Dingley  Bill  came 
in  and  stopped  our  exportation  to  the  United  States  ;  from  40,000  tons  per  year  it  dropped  down  to  practically 
nothing. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  ore  locally  and  about  one-sixth  from  abroad.  At 
the  present  moment  the  English  ore  is  cheaper  per  unit  of  metallic  iron  than  foreign  ore.  hut  if  production  of  pig 
iron  became  larger,  a  greater  amount  of  foreign  ore  would  be  used.  In  the  I'nited  Stales,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
States,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  cost  of  working  the  two  ores.  One  is  for  the  most  part  mined  from  the' 
outcrop,  whereas  the  hematite  ore  in  the  Fin-ness  disirie-t  e-e-e-urs  in  pockets  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  cost  of  mining  is  probably  three  times  as  much  tor  similar  qualities.  He-ally, 
t  he-re  is  no  ore  in  the  United  States  or  Germany  equal  to  the  West  coast  ores. 

Our  ores  have  to  be  conveyed  an  average  of  20  to  30  miles,  and  our  coking  coal  an  average  distance 
of  00  to  70  miles. 

Suitable  coals  are  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  here-  because  the  seam  is  easier  worke-d. 
especially  in  the  Connellsville  district. 

There  are  instances  where  railway  rat<-s  are  much  higher  here  than  in  other  countries. 
In  England,  the  rate  for  conveying  ore  25  miles  will  average  about  23s.  per  ton.  In  Alabama,  the  corresponding 
rate  is  only  30  cents.,  or  Is.  2Jd.  In  addition,  railway  companies  in  foreign  countries  give  a  very  low  rate  from  the 
works  to  the  sea-board,  in  order  to  facilitate  export,  and  so  keep  the  works  and  their  other  business  of  assembling 
the  materials  going. 


Colonial   Preference. 
Dumping. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  technical  and  commercial  training  promotes  the 
of  a  superior  class  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries.  I  think  our  men  are  equally  as  good,  and  in  foreign  countries 
you  find  practically  the  whole  of  the  better  class  of  workmen  are  Englishmen,  who  have  emigrated  comparatively 
recently. 

I  was  engaged  in  America  for  14  years  upon  blast  furnace  work.  The  men.  we  have  are  decidedly 
better  than  those  I  engaged  in  America,  and  yet  they  rece-ive  higher  wages  there.  Not  only  do  they  work  harder. 
but  they  are  also  more  intelligent.  My  experience  of  American  conditions  dates  to  four  years  ago,  and  relates 
principally  to  the  iron  trade  in  the  Southern  States.  There,  negroes  are  largely  employed  and  also  convicts. 

If  the  United  States  reduced  their  tariff  by  one  half,  we-  eoulel  do  a  very  large  trade  with  them. 
I  should  say  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  Germany,  although  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  costs  because  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  the-  pig  iron  made  there,  which  necessitates  a  more  expensive  conversion  into  steel. 

As  far  as  pig  iron  is  concerned,  I  do  not  e-onsider  that  a  preference  would  bo  of  very  much 
advantage  to  us  in  developing  a  trade  in  pig  iron  with  the  Colonies. 

Our  trade  has  been  affected  largely  by  loss  of  trade  abroad  and  at  home.  The  home  competition 
is  experienced  principally  in  the  form  of  steel  billets  from  America,  which,  by  taking  trade  out  of  our  customers' 
hands,  therefore  took  it  out  of  ours,  and  also  through  the  dumping  of  pig  iron  which  has  taken  place  (luring  the 
last  three  or  four  months.  We  formerly  had  large  steel  works  in  connection  with  our  pig  iron  works,  which  are  now- 
closed  entirely  because  we  could  not  make  them  pay. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  organising  dumping  from  abroad.  I  think  I  was  the  instrument 
by  which  the  first  dumping  of  a  quantity  of  American  pig  iron  was  put  into  force  in  Europe.  There  was  a  large 
concern  in  the  Southern  States,  which  had  accumulated  some  300,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  which  they  had  to  hypct  ; 
to  the  bank.  They,  therefore,  decided  to  market  this  at  some  price  abroad.  They  got  low  freights  across  both  to 
Liverpool  and  to  Mediterranean  ports  in  cotton  ships  as  "  stiffening."  They  started  with  something  like 
50,000  tons.  They  sold  at  whatever  price  they  could  get,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  months  tin  y  in  •.  -ec  ded  in 
disposing  of  about  175,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  chiefly  in  Great  Britain  —  that  was  in  IS!Mi  or  IsilT.  A  good  deal  of  it 
was  sold  in  Italy,  but  there  also  it  was  in  direct  competition  with  English  pig  iron.  The  American  railwavs 
assisted  us  by  cutting  their  ordinary  railway  rates  to  about  one-third,  and  the  bulk  of  the  iron  was  sold  at  just 
about  its  cost  of  manufacture  under  the  most  economical  conditions.  The  effect  in  Great  Britain  was  the  drop  of 
prices  and  general  stagnation. 
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The  result,  of  that  operation  was  to  induce  other  American  manufacturers  to  adopt  dumping 
as  a  steady  policy.  The  reduction  of  output,  injure  them  very  much  more  than  it  docs  hep-,  because  there  they 
own  their  own  con  I  mines  anil  ore  mine-:,  and  they  have  an  economical  maximum  amount  of  it.  If  they  red' 
lli.it  very  cmisi'lci 'a lily  their  cost  runs  up,  because  of  the  water  getting  into  the  mines  and  many  other  things.  It 
may  run  up  to  Ss.  or  Ids.  per  ton.  They  therefore  prefer  to  market  a  certain  portion  of  their  output  at  what 
appeared  to  be  a  loss  rather  than  reduce  it.  The  average  price  'or  the  sale  of  that  iron  was  six  dollars  net  at  works 
in  America.  The  price  was  regulated  to  cut  the  Knglish  price,  and  it  would  have  gone  lower  still  if  jicnpl"  had  not 
bought. 

I  agree  that  to  stop  American  dumping  altogether,  a  comparatively  large  duty  would  bo 
required,  but  a  small  duty  would  tend  to  equalise  the  conditions.  I  attribute  loss  of  trade  to  (1)  existence  of  an 
American  tariff,  and  ('.?)  a  los.s  of  it  at  home  through  having  no  tariff  her". 

I  think  hematite  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in  Kngland  as  cheap  or  chca|>er  than  it  can  in 
America  of  equal  quality.  You  cannot  make  a  comparison  between  hematite  pig  iron  in  Oermany  and  similar  iron 
in  this  country.  They  make  so  very  little  of  this  class  in  that  country. 

American     dumping    in    1H!»7,    to    which    L    have    referred,    amounted     to     about    1200,000   tons.    Effect  Of  Dumping 
Adding  quantities  dumped    from   other  ,  .mntries,    I    suppose   there  would   have   been  some  400.00O  toi]8  dumped    on   Prices. 
altogether.     This  amounts  to  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production,  yet  this  comparatively  small  quantity  had 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  whole  production.     It  did  entirely  disproportionate  injury  to  the  trade;    it  lowered 
prices  throughout. 

Comparing  conditions  of  the  iron  trade-  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,   with   those  obtaining   Comparison  Of 
on  the  \Vcst  coast  of  England,  I  should  say  that  the  labour  required  to  produce  the  iron  from  the  materials,  after   British  and 
they  are  assembled  on  the  spot,  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  lower  in  this  country.     But  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron   American 
in  the  two  countries  would  not  compare  because  the  qualities  are  so  different.     The  pig  iron  obtained  there  contains   Conditions. 
an  excess  of  phosphorous,  which  requires  a  more  expensive,  conversion  into  steel.       Speaking  from  memory,  the 
labour  cost  in  Alabama  is  about  Ss.   ,'M.   per  ton,  as  against  L's.   9d.   to  3s.   on   the  West  coast.      The  cost  of  ore 
containing  38  per  cent,  of  iron  there,  delivered  is  about  4s.  (id.  to  5s.  per  ton,  as  against  10s.  to  20s.  for  ore  containing 
from  50  to  58  per  cent,  of  iron  delivered  on  the  West  coast.      Fuel  on  the  West  coast  runs  from  15s.  to  liOs.  per  ton 
delivered  ;    whereas  in  Alabama  it  will  run  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  ton  delivered.      It  should  bo  remembered  that  the 
Alabama  ore  is  not  so  good  as  the  ores  used  on  the  West  coast  or  that  obtained  from  Lake  Superior.      The  iron  after 
it  is  made  requires  a  much  more  expensive  process  to  convert  it.  into  steel  than  the  iron  from  either  of  these   places. 
I  do  not  think  that  America  enjoys  any  natural  or  physical  advantage  as  against  this  country  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron  ;   it.  cannot  be  overcome.     Kvcn  where  the  cost,  of  assembling  materials  is  very  much  less  than  here,  yet 
America,  bring  such  a  large  country,  they  have  such  a  long  way  to  send  it  that  they  cannot  take  the  whole  trade 
from  us  except  by  means  of  a  taiin". 


Convict  Labour  in 
the  Southern  States. 


There  is  one  other  point  to  which  1  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  as 
being  the  cause  of  rather  unfair  competition.  There  is  one  large  tirrn  in  the  South  which  employs  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  iron  some  2,00(1  convicts  whom  they  lease  from  the  State.  When  the  iron  trade  becomes  depressed,  they 
cannot  afford  to  put  aside  their  convicts  and  have  to  put  aside  free  labour.  In  order  to  avoid  complaints  from  free 
labour,  the  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  export  a  large  proportion  of  their  product  that  they  might  be  able  to 
say  that  the  iron  manufactured  by  convict  labour  was  intended  for  export  only.  These  manufacturers  pay  the 
State  a  lixed  sum.  ranging  from  5  to  10  dollars  per  month,  for  each  able-bodied  convict,  in  addition  to  their  food 
and  lodging.  There  are  both  black  and  white  convicts,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  black.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  they  had  in  starting  dumping  was  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  material  produced 
by  the  labour  of  these  convicts  was  exported  and,  therefore,  did  not  come  into  competition  with  labour  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think    that,  in  consequence  of    the    intermittent    character  of  employment,  our  workmen  are    Result^  Of 

noticeably  deteriorating  in  physical  condition.     The  effect  of  short  time  is  to  induce  loaiing,  a  condition  which  they   Intermittent 
cannot  easily  get  ont  of  again.     They  are  much  better  workmen  when  they  work  full  time  than  half  time.  Working. 
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The  company  of  which  I  am  chairman,  have  works  which  are  equipped  in  the  most  modern  style, 
having  all  labour  saving  appliances,  which  we  can,  under  present  circumstances,  economically  introduce. 

We  manufacture  rolled  steel  girders  and  all  sectional  material  for  ship,  bridge,  and  wagon  building 
and  other  structural  work.  Our  output  for  1903  was  one-fourth  less  than  our  furnace  and  mill  capacity;  80  pet- 
cent,  of  that  output  was  sold  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  7J  per  ctnt.  for  foreign  consumption  and 
l'2\  per  cent.  Indian  and  Colonial  consumption. 

Our  position  is  in  every  way  favourable  for  cheap   production.     Apart  from  the  factors,   which  I   Situation  and  Other 
will  allude  to,  I  consider  that  we  can  produce  quite  as  (hen ply  as  the  German  or    American  manufacturer.         Advantages. 

The  ores  we   use  can  be  assembled  at  our  works,  I  think,  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  Lake  Superior   Ores. 
ores  can  be  brought  to  PittsbtirL'.      The  average  quality  of  the  ores  used  in  the  two  places  will  be  about  the   same. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  methods  of  shipping  our  ores  with  those  adopted  at   Lake  Superior;    their 
organisation  is  much  better  and  cheaper.     I  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  ore. 


The  state  of  trade  in  the  district,  in  recent  years  has  been,  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned,  extremely 
depressed.  I  think  I  would  be  right,  in  saying  that,  as  rejrards  those  companies  which  arc  .steel  companies  solely, 
none,  have  been  making  prolits  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  capital  employed,  and  none  have  been  working  to 
their  output  capacity,  nor  employing  their  full  complement  of  men.  One  of  the  largest  companies  has  felt  the 
depression  so  severely  as  to  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  their  steel  works. 


State  of  Trade. 


H  1 


Income  Tax  Returns. 


Foreign 
Competition. 


Rates  and  Taxes. 


Witness  No.  6 

— tonli 

Profits.  Respecting  the  profits  of  my  company,  I  may  say  (hat  for  the  five  years,  189-1  to  1898  inclusive, 

they  were  fairly  good,  but  for  the  years.  1899  to  1903  inclusive  (these  are  the  years  when  dumping  began),  the  average 
annual  profit  was  very  considerably  diminished.  During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  spent  a  considerable  sum 
on  extensions  of  electrical  equipment.  For  the  last  three  years,  work  lias  been  difficult  to  get  and  prices  keenly 
cut.  With  outputs  only  two-thirds  of  capacity,  costs  were  high  and  profits  quite  inadequate.  This  meant  an 
entire  stoppage  of  further  capital  expenditure  on  extensions  and  fewer  men  employed. 

Many  companies  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  described  and  returned  for  income  tax  purposes 
as  iron  or  steel  companies,  have  shown  reasonable  prosperity  throughout,  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  each 
case  by  their  coupling  their  business  of  iron  or  steel  makers  with  that  of  coal  masters.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
when  the  coal  trade  is  prosperous,  the  steel  trade  is  depressed,  and  when  the  coal  trade  is  depressed  and  abundance 
of  cheap  fuel  is  to  be  had,  steel  makers  can  produce  more  cheaply ;  so,  continuing  both  industries  tends  greatly 
to  a  uniformity  of  profit  earning,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  either  trade  ;  and  only  in  the  event  of  both  being 
simultaneously  depressed  do  profits  shew  any  serious  fluctuations,  and  even  then  the  larger  resources  of  such 
companies,  as  are  coalmasters  also,  enable  them  to  keep  their  furnaces  in  blast,  and  tide  over  the  dulncss.  I  am  also 
chairman  of  a  colliery  company,  which  is  purely  a  coal  producing  company,  and  if  one  takes  the  profits  on  both 
it  and  our  steel  company,  and  compares  it  with  the  total  capital  employed,  as  if  it  were  a  joint  concern,  one  sees 
clearly  how  these  companies,  which  combine  both  trades,  have  been  able  to  show  large  profits,  and  their  income  tax 
returns  to  show  "  iron  and  steel  companies  "  as  prosperous. 

I  consider  the  income  tax  returns  to  be  absolutely  fallacious.  The  companies  I  have  mentioned 
all  call  themselves  iron  and  steel  companies ;  they  do  not  call  themselves  coal  companies  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
I  have  spoken  to  one  or  two  of  them.  They  never  make  any  separate  return. 

During  the  life  of  our  steel  company,  there  has  been  ample  construction  work  going  on,  and 
foreign  and  colonial  demand,  to  keep  us  all  busy  at  probably  remunerative  prices,  if  foreign  steel  had  been  excluded 
from  the  British  market.  When  we  started  in  1891,  and  down  to  1898,  there  was  little  or  no  foreign  steel  being 
introduced  into  our  market ;  the  only  competition  we  had  to  deal  with  was  that  of  those  steel  companies  in  the  district, 
or  those  at  a  distance  who  were  not  too  severely  handicapped  in  competition  by  railway  rates.  Down  to  1898,  our 
works  were  fully  employed,  profits  were  good,  though  steel  was  cheaper  than  it  has  been  since.  That  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  showing  that  the  question  of  foreign  competition  does  not  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  steel,  We  had 
cheaper  steel  when  there  was  no  competition  than  we  have  at  present.  From  about  1898,  foreign  competition 
has  been  rapidly  making  itself  felt.  From  the  first,  we  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  competition,  and  T  attribute 
all  the  depression  in  the  trade,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  this  cause.  Apart  from  the  question  of  dumping  at 
unnatural  prices,  there  are  other  factors  in  increasing  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  which  are  felt  by  our 
foreign  competitor  to  a  smaller  extent,  or  which  do  not  affect  him  at  all,  and,  therefore,  render  us  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  him.  For  instance,  rates  and  taxes  are  high,  which,  as  a  fixed  charge  on  our  present 
output,  amounts  to  6d.  per  ton  of  finished  steel,  while  the  producers  of  our  raw  materials  are  handicapped  by  at  least 
another  6d.  per  ton  for  rates  and  taxes,  whereas  the  foreign  importer  enjoys  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  con- 
tributes nothing  to  their  cost.  Under  the  present  law  of  rating  of  machinery,  the  more  modern  the  equipment  of 
one's  works,  and  the  more  one  scraps  effete  machinery  to  introduce  new  plant,  the  heavier  is  the  burden  of  rates, 
as  practically  all  our  machinery  falls  under  the  definition  of  rateable  fixtures.  The  foreigner  has  not  such  heavy 
rates  in  his  own  country,  and  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  he  is  free  of  all  rates,  and,  of  course,  this  being 
a  fixed  charge,  the  less  we  are  able  to  produce  on  account  of  his  competition,  or  otherwise,  the  heavier  is  the 
incubus  of  the  rates  per  ton  produced. 

The  same  remark  applied  to  competition  with  the   German    steel   maker,  with    this   addition, 

Hours  of  Labour,  &C.  that  here  the  unions  keep  up  the  price  of  labour  to  a  high  level,  while,  in  Germany,  labour  is  not  organised  as  in 
this  country,  and  is  more  under  control  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  German  has  the  advantage  of  labour  saving 
appliances,  and  cheap  labour  at  long  hours;  therefore,  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  '•.<*.,  we  employ  1,100  men 
and  100  boys  between  14  and  18.  They  work  in  1'2-hour  shifts  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  work  about  six 
hours.  We  have  the  advantage  of  labour  saving  appliances  in  this  country  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  new  industry.  In  Germany,  the  industry  is  comparatively  new,  and,  therefore,  the  works  are  new,  and  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  our  experience,  and  our  works  to  improve  upon,  and  it  is  only  in  a  modern  work  like 
our  own,  where  you  do  see  labour-saving  appliances  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  think  that  the  German  plant  is 
superior  to  that  which  we  employed  in  our  own  works  ;  but  ours  is  a  modern  work  ;  it  is  quite  new  and  up  to  date, 
and  more  on  the  same  lines  that  the  German  works  would  be. ;  but,  taking  the  average  of  the  works  in  this  country, 
I  think  the  Germans  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  us.  In  America,  really  everything  is  first-rate,  because  they  have 
had  large  profits  to  deal  with,  and  they  have  had  no  hesitation  in  throwing  out  any  machinery  in  order  to  reduce 
cost.  They  have  the  money  to  do  it  with,  and  they  have  the  security  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  altogether 
wanting  in  this  country. 

In  Germany,  they  are  able  to  introduce  labour  saving  machinery  more  easily  into  their  factories; 
here  there  is  yet  a  little  resistance  offered  to  the  adoption  of  new  things.  We  had  a  case  not  long  ago  where  we  thought 
of  introducing  electric  charging  machines  to  our  furnaces,  and  I  thought  it  was  as  well  that  we  should  know  how 
the  men  would  view  the  undertaking  of  this,  and  what  saving  it  would  be  to  us  before  introducing  them.  We  found 
the  position  the  men  took  up  was  this  :  they  had  no  objection  to  the  electric  charging  machines,  but  they  were  to 
get  the  same  rates.  They  would  not  allow  any  workpeople  to  be  knocked  off,  and  they  insisted  that  they  were  to 
be  paid  the  same  as  before.  No  doubt,  if  we  had  put  them  in  it  would  have  been  a  question  of  time,  and  we  should 
have  been  able  to  knock  off  some  of  the  under  hands,  but  the  smelters  we  might  have  a  difficulty  with.  They  are 
a  union,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  this  country,  and  very  difficult  to  attack.  They  make  wages  quite  ridiculous 
and  quite  uncalled  for  for  the  class  of  labour  theirs  is,  but  we  are  quite  powerless  to  attack  them. 

They  have  no  wages  in  America  anything  like  so  high  as  that  paid  to  our  leading  hands.  Their 
average  labour  is  higher  than  ours.  We  pay  ours  on  a  tonnage  rate  which  is  very  antiquated.  It  was  fixed  when 
the  furnaces  were  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  their  present  capacity  ;  but  there  it  has  remained.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that 
blast  furnaces  in  America  with  their  larger  output,  are  believed,  in  spite  of  higher  wages,  to  produce  more  cheaply 
than  here,  but  I  am  not  dealing  with  blast  furnaces — I  have  no  experience  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  America,  that  the  great  capacity  furnaces  there,  as  compared  with  the  toys  here,  must  necessarily 
produce  very  much  cheaper,  and  there  is  one  thing,  as  to  which  I  think  we  are  very  considerably  behind  in  this, 
country,  that.is,  the  pig  iron  production,  and  pig  iron  appliances.  I  think  we  are  very  far  behind  from  what  I  have 
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seen  in  America,  probably  owing  to  the  feeling  of  want  of  security  to  spend  money.  I  know  nothing  of  the  st.n 
ment  which  is  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  that  he  would,  at  his  new  works,  be  able 
to  turn  out  steel  slabs  at  £3.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  labour  saving  appliances  introduced  to  the  extent 
they  are  in  use  abroad  would  reduce  cost,  but  they  would  only  mitigate  the  evil,  not  cure  il.  Some  of  the  works 
in  this  country  are  quite  up  to  date,  and  yet  cannot  produce  at  the  cost  that  steel  is  sold  at  in  this  country.  NVitlicr 
the  German  nor  the  American  can  have  a  monopoly  in  labour  saving  appliances,  nor  will  we.  The  whole  question 
is,  have  we  sullicient  security  just  now  to  spend  the  money  in  doing  it  ?  We  have  just  as  I  have  told  you,  spent 
a  large  sum  on  our  extensions,  but  if  we  had  had  the  experience  that  we  have  had  the  last  four  years,  we  should  not 
have  done  it.  If  we  had  the  security  of  Germany,  we  should  have  no  hesitation.  It  has  b. ,  my 

enjoys  advantages  over  Britain  in  respect  of  lower  wages  and  more  working  hours  per  week,  and  that  both  Germany 
and  America  enjoy  special  advantages  as  regards  cheap  transit  charges  as  compared  with  the  railway  rates  in  Britain ; 
but,  however  important  these  differences  may  be — and  as  to  that  very  little  information  is  available — the  dominating 
factor  in  the  competition  we  experience  from  abroad  is  due  to  the  advantageous  fiscal  conditions  under  whieh  the 
foreigner  carries  on  his  trade  as  compared  with  those  we  are  subject  to.  Then  as  to  free  market.  The  foreigner  has 
the  advantage  of  having  the  British  market  absolutely  free,  while  his  tariff  prevents  us  enjoying  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  his  home  market,  so  that,  if  the  foreigner  has  a  good  sale  in  our  market,  it  cheapens  production  over 
all  in  reducing  the  incidence  per  ton  of  his  fixed  charges.  Our  market  is  absolutely  free  to  him,  save  only  for  the 
freights  he  has  to  pay,  which  are  negligible,  being  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  freight  and  railway  rates  which 
we  require  to  pay  to  many  of  our  home  markets.  They  are  negligible  as  compared  with  the  freights  we  have  to  pay. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  freights  are  not  high  enough,  but  they  are  negligible  compared  with  what 
we  have  to  pay. 

I  have  worked  out before  my  own  works,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  its    Continuous  Working 
present  rate  uf  output,  and  at  its  maximum  rate,  and  if  we  could  produce  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacity,  we  could    and  Costs. 
sell  the  extra  quantity  at  1U  per  cent,  less  than  our  present  cost  price,  and  should  make,  on  the  whole,  an  increased 
output  twice  our  present  profit       These  figures  are  very  startling,  even  to  myselt,  when  I  worked  them  out. 

I  take  a  stil!  nirther  example.  If  I  could  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  maximum  output  of  my 
present  plant,  I  could  sell  it  at  my  present  cost  price  for  the  smaller  production,  and  33  per  cent,  more  profit 
than  at  the  present  time  ot  my  diminished  output. 

I  might  also  say  that,  during  the  last  few  months,  German  bil'ets  and  slabs  have  been  delivered  in  our  district  Dumping. 
at  about  77s.  per  ton,  our  selling  price  being  from  85s.  to  90s.  per  ton.  I  estimate,  that  after  deducting  carriage 
expenses,  that  price  of  77s.  allowed  the  German  about  67s.  6d.  per  ton  at  his  works — a  price,  I  am  snliffl^d,  muck  Mom 
tout.  Within  the  last  few  months,  rolled  girders  were  being  sold  f.o.b.  Antwerp  under  £4  5s.  per  ton, 
which,  with,  say,  10s.  to  11s.  carriage  expenses,  made  the  price  delivered  in  our  home  market  £4  15s.  6d  per  ton, 
against  our  price  of  £5  7s.  Gd.  to  the  same  markets,  or  a  difference  of  12s.  per  ton.  Consequently,  we  can  at 
present  only  compete  in  this  class  of  work  where  British  steel  or  special  tests  are  specified. 

Foreign  steel  will  not  pass  the  special  tests,  so  that  the  article  we  produce  is  a  better  one,  and  worth  a 
higher  price.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  possibly  test  foreign  dumped  steel  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  test  our  own. 
We  give  them  our  furnace  analysis  and  our  furnace  tests,  they  cannot  do  that  with  the  steel  dumped  in  this  country. 
The  material  cannot  be  earmarked  :  it  must  be  tested  at  the  works.  In  the  case  of  a  large  order  given  abroad, 
the  engineer  appoints  someone  on  the  spot  to  examine  everything,  but  that  is  not  the  competition  that  we  experience. 
It  is  the  competition  where  a  man  gets  200  or  300  tons  into  his  works,  either  out  of  store  or  out  of  part  cargo  of 
the  steamer.  Though  the  material  we  would  supply  would  be  better  than  that  supplied  by  the  foreigner,  yet 
this  foreign  material  is  good  enough  for  the  order.  To  a  builder,  a  girder  is  a  girder,  whether  it  is  basic  steel'  or 
German  steel,  or  any  other  steel.  We  cannot  produce  the  cheaper  article  since  we  make  Siemens-Martin  steel, 
which  is  all  of  one  quality. 

We  roll  nothing  but  standard  sections,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Germans.  For 
some  years  we  experienced  casual  dumping  of  occasional  surpluses,  which,  though  demoralising  to  the  markets  at 
the  time,  is  not  a  very  serious  business  ;  but  this,  and  the  constant  cutting  of  prices,  has  recently  grown  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  scientifically  worked  out  and  fettled  policy,  in  order  that  the  dumper  ma}' 
keep  his  works  constantly  running  at  their  full  capacity,  and  so  reduce  fixed  charges  and  wages  bill  per  ton  produced. 
Then  the  figures  .that  I  have  worked  out,  and,  read  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  exemplify  that.  These  are,  I  think, 
very  fair  illustrations  of  how  the  foreign  dumper  works,  and  shows  that  were  it  not  for  the  evil  of  this  market 
being  a  "  free  coup,"  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  for  the  foreigner,  we  could  play  his  own  game  as  well  as  he  in  any 
neutral  market.  But  if  our  home  market  remains  a  free  dumping  ground,  and  the  science  of  dumping  is  carried 
to  its  natural  extreme,  the  only  course  open  to  steel  makers  in  this  country  is,  I  fear,  to  shut  down.  Dumping, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  has  already  caused  one  important  works  in  our  district  to  shut  down,  and  has  caused  a 
sense  of  insecurity  to  capital  employed  in  this  industry,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  extension 
of  works  going  on.  Companies  hitherto  prosperous,  can  keep  a  certain  measure  of  trade  by  enlarging  their  works, 
and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  entice  the  requisite 
capital  into  the  trade,  either  for  that,  or  for  introducing  more  labour  saving  appliances.  My  company,  as  I  have 
stated,  largely  increased  their  works  recently,  and,  speaking  personally,  I  should  be  exceedingly  chary  of  investing 
anything  more  in  extensions,  unless  we  get  some  measure  of  security  against  the  foreign  dumper. 

I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  disparage  technical  education,  but,  my  opinion  is,  that  much  Technical  Education 
more  has  been  made  of  this  cry  than  is  reasonable.  We  find  no  lack  of  technically  educated  men,  if  one  is  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  services.  The  only  advantage  a  general  system  would  be  is  that,  increasing  their  numbers,  would. 
reduce  the  wage  which  we  have  to  give.  The  decimal  system,  also,  if  generally  introduced,  would  do  something 
towards  lightening  clerical  work,  therefore  reducing  the  clerical  staff,  and  the  fixed  staff  involved  in  their  main- 
tenance ;  but  the  more  important  result  would  be  facilitating  international  standardization  of  scantlings.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  real  security  for  the  trade,  no  regular  and  steady  profits,  unless  we  get  a 
measure  of  protection,  which  will  give  us  an  advantage  in  our  own  market  over  the  foreigner,  even  when  he  is  selling 
here  at  natural  prices.  There  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  spasmodic  bursts  of  prosperity  at  periods  \>hen  foreign 
demand  equals  foreign  production,  but  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  is  being  rendered  less  and  less  likely  by  the 
enormous  extensions  of  steel  production,  both  in  America  and  in  Germany.  And  when  one  considers  that  the  steel 
trade  is  one  of  the  fundamental  trades  of  the  country,  on  which  hinge  the  prosperity  of  so  many  trades,  such  as 
machine,  bridge,  house,  wagon,  and  ship  building,  I  consider  that  even,  if  no  other  trades  are  protected  save  it, 
and  those  dependent  on  it,  in  view  of  the  employment  in  these  trades,  and  in  view  of  the  vital  necessity  of  our 
having  control  of  the  elements  necessary  for  naval  and  military  construction,  it  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
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that  the  steel  trade  sliouUl  be  amply  protected.       'J'lu>  imposition  nt'  an  import  duty  on  steel  would  not  necessarily          629<'i'/'/'/ 
mean  any  matt-rial  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer.       With  t\  large,  and  well  established  industry,  sneli  as  0111  -s, 
there  would  always  lie  snllicient   competition  to  keep  prices  at   a  reasonable  !e\  el.  i    |«  .  ially  as,  with  senility  for 

::-.ide.  and  with  the  increased  production  in  supplying  all  the  wants  of  out  home  market,  there  would  !'<•  >• 
average  co.-.t,  and  we  eonld,  in  view  ot  the  prospect,  of  continuing  to  enjoy  protection  all'ord  to  take  smaller  prolits 
[>cr  ton  should  the  conditions  ot  trade  deinaiul  it.  In  my  opinion,  any  real  prosperity  in  the  steel  trade  due  to 
incicased  prices,  and  profits,  would  at  once  lead  to  such  extensions  of  existing  works  as  would  effectively  bring 
prices  to  a  natural  level.  If  we  were  making,  say,  KM.  per  ton  of  profit,  and  had  some  security  against  foreign 
dumping,  we  would  at  once  erect  additional  furnaces,  particularly  as  our  mill  capacity  is  well  ahead  of  our  furnace 
capacity  ;  but,  under  existing  conditions.  we  have  no  inducement  to  do  so.  An  important  element  in  that,  is  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  employment  of  Knglish  labour.  Of  course,  no  protection  that  the 
country  could  give  would  ever  do  away  with  dull  times  and  slack  times.  America  has  piotection  just  now,  anil 
still  she  is  passing  through  a  dull  time.  .She  has  just  passed  through  a  very  prosperous  time.  There  will  always 
be  ups  and  downs. 

There  arc  practically  no  stocks  in  the  stores  just   now.       That    iV    because    the    market    has   no          630 
confidence  in  the  future.      Formerly  these  works    made  to   their  full   capacity,  and  what  was   not  consumed  was 
simply  put  into  store,  and  they  issued  warrants  against  it. 

We  have  already  experienced  very  great  advantage  from  the  standardization  of  sections,  and  it  is          631 
saving  us  a  great  deal  of  money  in  making  rolls.      Every  engineer  and  every  architect  has   his  own  particular  fad 
about  section,  and  insisted  on  having  it.       Now  it  is  <|iiite  enough  to  answer  to  tin  in,  if  we  simply  say  we  can  only, 
make  standard  sections,  and  they  agree  to  accept  those. 

I  have  not  considered  what  the  c fleet  of  an  import  duty  on  steel  would  he  with    respect   to  the          632 
practice  among  makers  of  ([noting  to  an  important  tender  at  a  price  arranged   between   themselves.     Personally, 
I  do  not  see  how  that  would  affect  it  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  can  see  no  prospect  of  iny  substantial  extension  of  the  trade  under  picscnt  conditions,  but  633 
every  prospect  of  a  serious  curtailment  of  cx]>enditiiii:  and  labour;  but  should  we  ha\e  protection,  1  see  no 
difficulty  in  extending  the  trade  to  supply  the  entire  home  market,  and  continui  to  supply  ami  extend  theexport 
trade  we  now  have  in  addition.  If  our  steel  trade  continues  to  be  unprofitable,  or  only  spasmodically  profitable. 
its  efficiency  will  decline,  and  its  existence  as  a  staple  industry  disappear,  and  will;  it  shipbuilding,  engineering 
and  bridge  .building.  I  know  of  no  country  where  these  industries  flourish  on  imported  materials— I  think 
that  is  a  very  impoitant  thing  to  keep  in  view,  nor  can  the  stcci  trade  ilourHi  unless  its  allied  industries  arc 
prosperous.  I  anticipate  no  danger  to  the  consumer  of  the  price  being  unduly  raised  under  protection  ;  we  had 
cheaper  steel  when  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  The  trade  is  sufficiently  developed  to  ensure  all 
reasonable  competition,  and  even  supposing  there  were  amalgamation  of  steel  makers,  these  would  probably 
not  extend  beyond  the  various  districts,  and  the  inter-district  competition  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  level 
of  prices  reasonable  :  besides,  the  remedy  would  always  be  available'  to  the  Hoverninent  of  reducing  the  tariff  should 
prices  here  rule  too  high.  If  the  trade  were  really  profitable,  existing  steel  makers  would  enlarge  their  works  at 
once,  and  increase  their  capacity  and  efficiency. 

If  a  duty,  say,  of  10  per  cent  wen'  placed  on  foreign  steel  brought  into  this  country,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  raise  prices  here.  By  making  a  larger  quantity,  I  have  already  shown  that  we  »a\e  3s.  a  ton,  which 
is  practically  10  per  cent,  on  our  make  by  producing  a  larger  quantity. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  take  reciprocal    tarili   rates  as  an  experiment.      I  cannot    say  how  it •  \\  ould  635 

work.  I  start  with  this  :  that  the  steel  trade  is  vital  to  this  country,  and  it  must  be  protected  ;  1  am  quite 
willing  that  we  should  try  the  experiment  of  reciprocal  tarili  rates,  which  appeals  to  me  as  a  fair  thing.  If  America 
charges  us  not  more  than  a  rate  of  '2~>  per  cent.,  or  :>:>  per  cent.,  then  we  charge  the  American  steel  with  3.'?  per  cent. 
If  Germany  charges  us  on  our  steel  'Jo  per  cent.,  then  we  will  charge  ( lernian  steel  25  per  cent.  I  think  that  is  only 
a  reasonable  view,  so  far.  If  these  countries  abolished  their  rates,  1  should  be  quite  prepared  to  test  their  material 
being  admitted  free,  because  there  are  many  places  in  their  country  where  our  ships  go  to  which  we  could  carry 
steel  cheaper  than  they  could  carry  by  rail  from  their  works,  and  in  that  way  we  could  dump  down  in  their  country 
as  they  are  dumping  down  in  ours.  I  do  not  think  the  imposition  of  this  reciprocal  tariff  would  have  any  effect 
on  modifying  their  tariff.  I  think  they  are  quite  convinced  that  they  have  to  protect  their  own  industries.  I 
only  regard  it  as  an  experiment,  not  a  policy.  If  it  has  the  effect  of  continuing  to  maintain  the  steel  industry  in 
a  healthy  state,  then  let  it  go  on  ;  if  it  does  not,  then  try  something  else,  because  I  consider  the  maintenance  of 
this  industry  is  vital  to  this  country.  Our  object  should  be  to  secure  the  market  of  this  country  for  the  steel  trade. 
If  that  goes,  away  goes  our  shipbuilding,  and  if  our  shipbuilding  goes,  away  goes  our  shipping  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  raising  prices,  1  w>h  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  want 
higher  prices,  but  more  work.  If  we  eoidd  get  the  production,  we  could  make  our  profits  out  of  that,  and  would 
not  have  to  raise  prices. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  true  that  the    importation    of    cheap    steel    plates    stimulates    the    British  637 

slu'pbuilding  industry,  I  think  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  to  take  of  it.  Anything  that  effects  the  steel  industry 
of  this  country  would  at  once  react  upon  shipbuilding.  No  doubt,  any  individual  ship  builder  is  quite  justified, 
and  rightly  so,  in  getting  steel  in  the  cheapest  way  he  can.  1  am  blaming  the  country,  or  the  Government,  that 
allows  it  to  be  possible  for  any  particular  maker  to  get  foreign  steel  below  oast  price.  (if  course,  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  moment  for  shipbuilders  to  be  able  to  buy  their  steel  from  abroad  at  U  a  ton  cheaper,  but,  as  a  policy,  for 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  that  industry — or  ol  this  country,  it  should  not  be  possible  that  any  particular  ship 
builder  should  affect  an  established  industry  like  ours  for  any  litl'e  saving  it  might  make  to  him.  Take  a  ship 
like  the  "  Lucania,"  or  the  "  Campania."  Each  of  those  vessels,  I  take  it,  uses  about  S,IHK»  tons  of  steel  to 
build  them.  Now  each  of  those  vessels  would  cost,  probably,  half  a  million.  It  we  take  S.IKK)  tons,  supposing 
they  had  to  pay  10s.  more  for  steel  than  they  do,  it  would  make  £4,000  extra,  and  that  \essel  is  to  cost  half  fv 
million.  Can  any  one  in  this  room  say  that  that  would  prevent  that  vessel  being  built  ? 
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I  am  a  manufacturer  of  common  class  steel,  and   also  some  higher  class  steel.     I  also  make  railway 
•i  ials,  marine  shafting,  and  other  more   perfect  classes  of  steel. 

Tin:  steel  industry  is  not  coniined  to  ordinary  common  steel,  but  fluctuates  in  piiee  from  £6  up  to  £130  Classes  Of  Steel 
or  £1  In  per  ton.     My  observat  ions  in  the  case  of  common  steel  might  appear  to  conflict  with  higher  class  steel. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  abroad  are  quite  on  a  par  with  us.    In  Comparative 

the   production    of  both    high    class    nnd    com n    steel  our   Colonies    have  not  yet   become   producers   of   any  Conditions. 

importance. 

The  development  of  the  German  steel  productive  power   has   increased    immensely  during  the  last  eight  German 
yean,  much  more  rapidly  th.in  in  the,  case  of  any  other  country.     The  principal  cause  of  this  advance  is  the  fact  Development. 
that  the  Germans  have  determined  to  cultivate  the  iron  and  steel  trades  to  the  fullest  extent,  principally  to  find 
employment  for  both  labour  and  capital,  besides  ensuring  trade  in  every  other  direction. 

The  improvements  mentioned  are  not  due  so  much  to  improvements  in  method.  They  temporarily 
enjoy  a  few  improvements  in  appliances,  but  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  is  so  rapid  nowadays,  that  we  are 
able  to  take  equal  advantage  of  all  improvements,  which  are  adopted  from  time  to  time  in  the  manufacture  of 

steel   iii  Germany. 

In  the  South  Wales  district,   where  generally  a  common  class  steel  is  produced,  several  large  works  Closing  of  Works 
have  been  completely  closed  in  consequence  of  foreign  compet  ition.     The  Sheffield  district  is  living  to  a  great  extent  jn  South  Wales 
on  its  goodwill  and  reputation  for  the  production  of  high-class  steels.      In  such  cases  the  prices  are  not  a  material 
consideration,  and  old-established  customers  have  not  yet  decided  to  change  for  foreign  material.      Ho  is,  in  fact, 
prepared  to  pay  more  rather  than  break  his  connection. 

The  foreigners  have   not  yet  attempted  any  formidable  competition  iu   such  class  of  steels,  but  they  Foreign 

threaten  to  attack  this  trade  eventually.      They  are  now  gradually  going  into  some  of  these  branches.     Of  course,  Competition  in 

the  higher  the  class  of  steel,  and  the  greater  its  value,  the  more  independent  do  the  English  manufacturers  become.  High-Class  Steels. 
Up  to  the  present,  this  country  produces  the  best  cast  steel  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  quoted  from  Tlie  Times  that  iu  many  shipbuilding 
yards  the  men  will  work  on  a  German  forge,  whereas  they  refuse  to  work  on  a  Sheffield  forging  that  has  not  been 
made  by  union  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  particular  union  in  Sheffield  for  making  forging,  therefore 
the  difficulty  could  not  arise. 

With  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  business  in  my  trade  and  district,  I  should  say  that  both  the  State  Of  Trade. 
foreign  and  Colonial  trades  in  common  and  high  class  steel  are  suffering  more  acutely  every  year  due  to  foreign 
competition.  This  trade  has  principally  drifted  to  Germany  and  America.  la  our  own  British  possessions  and 
in  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  large  quantity  of  material  is  made  under  specification,  stipulating  that 
it  should  be  made  in  England.  For  instance,  naval  work,  which  requires  a  largo  amount  of  steel,  is  always  specified 
to  be  made  in  England.  Railway  companies,  the  Admiralty,  Colonial  Governments,  all  stipulate,  sometimes  largely, 
at  others  entirely,  for  English  manufactures.  India  is  the  only  exception.  The  stipulation,  "  made  in  England," 
goes  back  to  the  pig  iron  stage.  A  large  quantity  of  the  pig  iron,  which  is  manufactured  into  steel,  comes  from 
Sweden. 

With  regard  to  the   interpretation  of  the  Income  Tax  returns,  which  show  that  iron  and  steel  manu-    |ncnme  To,  Returns 
facturers  have  been  extraordinarily  prosperous  in  the  last  few  years,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  South  Wales  the 
majority  of  the  works  have  derived  a  considerable  profit  from  their  coal.    The  coal  has  really  supported  them,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  have  been  able  to  show  a  profit  irrespective  of  the  loss  on  steel.     The  mistake  arises 
through  the  Income  Tax  return  not  requiring  the  coal  to  be  separated  from  the  iron. 

0 

The  manufacture  of  steel  articles  for  the  railways  and  mining  industries  of  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  Canada  has  become  especially  less  remunerative  in  recent  years.  These  are  the  branches  of  our  trade  which 
are  now  suffering  severely  from  competition  by  Germans  and  Americans.  During  the  last  year  this  competition 
in  South  Africa  was  more  acute  than  at  any  other  time. 

Belgium  competes  severely  in  South  Africa  for  light  steel  rails. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  profits  have  increased  in  proportion  to  volume  of  trade, 
I  may  say  that  it  sometimes  pays  a  firm  to  take  an  order  with  very  little  profit,  or  less  than  profit.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mining  industries  of  South  Africa  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  art  of  purchasing  steel  than 
they  were. 

The  Germans  have  commenced  to  produce  a  very  good  drill  steel,  most  of  which,  up  to  the  present,   German  Drill  Steel. 
\\  as  manufactured  in  Sheffield.      The  Americans,  but  not  the  Germans,  are  in  the  South  African  market  now  with 
quite  as  good  a  drill  steel ;    in  fact,  Sheffield  men  are  making  it  in  America. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  and  continuity  of  employment,  I  estimate  that  both  the  capital  and  LOSS  Of  Employment 
productive  power  of  labour  have  suffered  something  like  20  per  cent,  of  their  total  employment.      The  loss  I  refer 
to  is  in  both  the  home  and  Colonial  trades.      The  estimate  is  compared  with  a  year  of  maximum  production. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  earnings,  I  may  say  that  the  general  standard  rate  of  wages  in  South  Wages. 
Wales  is  governed  by  a  sliding  scale,  and,  therefore,  fluctuates  accordingly.     Iu  the  Sheffield  district  the  price  of 
labour  has  remained  about  stationary. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  state  of  trade  in  our  district  as  very  unsatisfactory.  The  principal  German  Dumping. 
changes  came  about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  production  of  basic  steel  was  fully  in  operation  in  Germany. 
After  supplying  their  own  country  ^with  an  enormous  amount  of  material,  they  had  a  surplus  which  they  could 
dump  down.  They  have  been  alilo  to  supply  their  own  country  for  several  years  past,  and  make  a  very  good 
profit  by  their  protective  duties  ;  and  now  they  are  extending  their  works  so  much,  that  they  must  go  outside  aud 
dump  their  surplus  produce. 
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The  United  States  competition  came  before  the  German,  but  it  was  not  very  acute.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  be  alarmed  about  the  United  States  just  at  present. 

Our  principal  supplies  of  ore  are  obtained  from  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece.  A  market  for  the 
supply  of  ore  of  a  very  pure  grade  is  springing  up  in  Sweden  ;  Spain  is,  however,  the  most  important  source  of 
supply.  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece  together,  may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  These  mines  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  worked  by  British  capital. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  ore  imported  from  Spain.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  not  particular  enough  in  picking  it. 

In  Sweden,  by  the  employment  of  a  magnetic  method  invented  by  Edison,  to  extract  the  particle* 
of  iron  from  the  ground  ores,  considerable  development  has  taken  plaee  within  recent  years.  By  this  method  the 
phosphorus  can  be  easily  washed  out.  These  Swedish  deposits  are  quite  inexhaustible.  In  course  of  time  we  may 
look  to  Sweden  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  ;  within  the  next  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  we  may 
obtain  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  a  week. 

So  far  as  the  ore  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  either  the  American  or  the  British  manufacturer  has 
any  important  advantage  with  respect  to  supply.  It  is  not  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  account  for  the  great  advance 
of  the  United  States. 

The  best  quality  of  American  ore  contains  62-63  per  cent,  of  iron  ;  the  ordinary  quality  of  Spanish 
ore  contains  an  average  of  50  per  cent ;  the  best  quality  of  ore,  Hodbarrow  hematite  from  Cumberland,  contains 
from  65  to  68  per  cent.  To  produce  one  ton  of  iron  it  takes  two  tons  of  ore,  taking  50  per  cent  of  iron  and  20  cwt. 
of  coke,  equivalent  to  30  cwts.  of  coal. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transit  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pittsburg,  and  from 
Spain  to  Middlesbrough,  I  should  say  the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  about  5s  per  ton.  This  is  a  question 
of  ore,  not  of  coal. 

So  far  as  price  of  ore  to  Germany,  I  do  not  consider  they  have  any  advantage  over  England,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  can  produce  pig  iron  any  cheaper  than  we  can.  In  the  case  of  United  States,  there  is  a 
few  shillings  difference.  If  yovi  possess  iron,  coal  and  limestone,  and  a  good  modern  furnace,  you  might  feel  inde- 
pendent of  any  production,  but  it  is  very  seldom  these  three  elements  are  found  together. 

As  to  whether  United  States  industrial  corporations  owning  their  railways,  getting  their  materials- 
such  as  coal,  carried  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  Americans  being  accustomed 
to  produce  at  an  artificial  price  ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  book-keeping.  I  believe  we  shall  never  know  the  real  cost. 

I  attach  no  importance  to  the  question  of  profit  on  mining  so  far  as  it  depend  on  wages,  depth 
of  workings  and  modern  machinery. 

You  may  take  it  that  the  average  freight  for  ore,  from  the  Spanish  port  to  a  British  works,  there 
is  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  ton.  Special  steamers  are  built  for  carrying  ore.  In  deciding  this,  we  have  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  return  freight,  but  then  we  have  further  to  consider  our  docks  and  unloading  arrangements.  Taking 
all  these  items  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  we  could  employ  a  class  of  steamer  equivalent  to  that  used  on 
Lake  Superior.  They  have  an  advantage  in  respect  of  loading  facilities  equivalent  to  6d.  per  ton.  They  claim 
to  load  a  6,000  ton  steamer  in  an  hour. 

These  large  syndicates  not  only  control  the  prices  of  raw  material,  but  all  concerns  and  railway 
companies  requiring  the  material  from  whom  they  obtain  their  orders ;  consequently,  they  can  regulate  their  selling 
price.  If  independent  English  firms  controlled  the  railway  companies  of  this  country  the  competition  would  disappear, 
and  extraordinary  and  artificial  prices  would  be  charged.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Americana  possess  certain 
advantages,  but  the  profit  is  an  artificial  one. 

We  have  our  coking  coal  on  the  premises  :  in  this  instance,  ue  liring  our  ores  (o  the  coal  ;  our 
coke  costs  us  Ills,  lid.  a  ton,  including  delivery  to  the  furnaces.  It  must  be  remembered  that  north  country  coke 
used  for  crucible  steel  making  is  a  superior  article  and  costs  double  the  price.  The  Americans,  in  some  cases,  do  not 
want  coke  at  all,  they  use  hard  coal  in  place  of  coke,  and  their  blast  furnaces  and  gas  for  steam  producing.  We 
have  anthracite  coal  in  South  Wales,  but  our  coal  is  not  suitable  quality. 

I  have  not  tried  Colonial  iron  ores  beyond  mere  samples.  It  is  a  very  important  subject  because 
of  the  question  of  return  freights.  I  have  found  that  Indian  ores  are  of  good  quality.  Canadian  iron  ores  are 
also  a  very  marketable  commodity.  In  Australia  there  are  some  very  good  deposits  of  ore,  not  only  of  iron,  but 
of  copper,  aluminium  and  nickel,  which  could  be  imported  with  advantage.  It  makes  all  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  sending  a  cargo  of  rails  or  other  materials  to  our  Colonies,  if  return  freight  is  secured.  In  spite 
of  the  preference,  which  the  Colonies  have  determined  to  give  to  the  iron  manufacturers  within  their  dominions, 
there  is  sufficient  surplus  ore  for  this  purpose.  Internal  transit  in  Australia  might  prove  a  stumbling  block,  but 
India  and  Canada,  at  any  rate,  have  ores  near  the  coast,  which  could  be  worked  to  advantage. 

The  difference  in  processes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  this  and  other  countries  is,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  due  to  their  large  deposit  of  hematite  ores.  It  pays  them  best  to  produce  hematite 
pig  iron  and  acid  steel.  In  Germany  they  have  considerable  deposits  of  phosphoric  ores,  mixed  with  what  they 
can  import  very  cheaply  from  Greece,  and  so  on.  They  can  naturally  produce  a  large  percentage  of  basic  open- 
hearth  steel.  In  this  country  we  have  no  great  advantage  either  way,  so  far  as  the  basic  steel  question  is  concerned. 

There  are  no  very  large  deposits  of  ore  in  America  suitable  for  the  Bessemer  basic  process  ;  it  is  not 
high  enough  in  phosphorus;  they  even  import  phosphoric  ore  for  mixing  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  relation  between  railway  and  canal  rates  in  (his  and  other 
countries,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  an  answer;  but  I  should  say  our  own  railway  companies  are  to  blame  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  of  the  through  rates  they  grant.  Take,  for  example,  material  coming  from  Cologne.  The  railway 
companies  give  n  through  rate  to  Sheffield  ;  the  ordinary  rate  from  Sheffield  to  Grimsby  is  6s.  (id.  per  ton': 
through  rate  from  Germany  will  come  to  half  price.  Of  course,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  business,  but  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  English  manufacturer. 
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II  i.i  certainly  a  short-lighted  policy  for  a  railway  company  to  encourage'  foreign  trade  by  bringing 
finished  goods  here,  wliereas,  if  they  were  made  in  this  country,  they  would  pay  "inch  more  for  freight  on  the 
material,  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  workmen,  and  conveying  food,  etc.,  to  the  workmen  employed. 

A  good  many  of  the  canals  and  waterways  arc  controlled  by  railway  companies,  who  prevent 
their  licing  used  for  cheap  communication  ;  usually  the  railways  guarantee  a  certain  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  outlay  of  these  canals. 


rales   on    articles 


Our  trade  docs  suffer  from  the  policy  adopted  in  foreign  countries  of  grunting  preferential  railway    Preferential 
exported,   and   the  average  rates  for  internal  communication.     Though  the  German  rates  are    Railway  Rl 


published  officially,  you  cannot  get  them  ;  the  rates  are  constantly  open  to  variation,  ana  you  cannot  get  any  fixed 
rates.  Having  this  policy  to  treat  their  own  trade  preferentially,  they  are  open  to  bargain,  and  fixed  rates  do  not 
exist. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  average  burden  paid  by  each  ton  of,  say,  steel  billets  from 
transport  of  works  to  port  of  shipment,  I  answer  that  this  amount  varies  very  considerably  according  to  locality. 
Makers  in  the  centre  of  England  are  handicapped  to  such  an  e:.  tent,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  the 
heavy  common  steel  trade.  An  average  rate  would  hardly  be  worth  striking. 

In  consequence  of  the  burden  of  railway  transit,  all  railway  manufacturers  of  any  magnitude  have 
transferred  their  works  to  the  coast. 

I  do  not  think  that  railway  organisation  in  connection  with  the  great  American  steel  combine  has 

affected   our  trade. 

Taking  the  whole  of  this  country,  I  do  not  consider  the  plant  and  equipment  of  British  works  are, 
as  a  whole,  as  up  to  date  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  This  is  due  to  the  Americans  having  made 
very  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  and  having  never  been  burdened  with  much  original  plant,  such  as  existed  in 
this  country.  They  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  many  improved  economical  labour-saving  machines,  whereas 
this  country  could  not  apply  similiar  methods  to  existing  machinery  ;  consequently,  we  have  been  unable  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  these  new  conditions,  but  the  advantage,  which  is  slight,  is  only  a  temporary  one  ;  there  is  certainly 
some  truth  in  the  statement  that  a  sense  of  insecurity  with  the  British  manufacturer  prevents  him  from  laying  down 
new  plant.  We  are  so  alarmed  and  disheartened  at  the  approaching  foreign  competition  that  we  fear  to  spend 
money.  I  do  not  think  we  can  create  a  fictitious  value  for  any  material  employed  in  this  country  ;  if  we  cannot 
compete  with  foreigners  on  equal  lines,  we  had  better  lose  the  trade.  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  prop 
up  old  works  and  badly  arranged  plants  by  tariff  reform. 

Americans  have  the  advantage  of  starting  where  we  left  off.  Undoubtedly,  a  duty  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  putting  up  new  machinery.  The  Americans,  who  are  a  more  go-ahead  people,  and  take  more 
risks,  have  been  helped  by  such  a  duty.  To  a  great  extent,  the  large  coal  profits  have  helped  them  to  equip  the 
factories,  and  they  can  afford  to  spend  sums  on  experiments  that  we  cannot.  It  is  their  policy  to  rebuild  works 
every  ten  years  to  meet  newer  conditions.  A  certainty  of  a  large  remunerative  trade  encourages  him  to  make  these 
improvements.  The  narrow  margin  of  profits  left  to  us  in  this  country  prevents  us  from  undertaking  similar 
renewals.  Intermittent  employment  of  both  labour  and  capital  is  the  greatest  loss  this  country  is  now  suffering  from. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  I  do  not  think  there  is  5s.  a  ton  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  German  and  British-made  steel. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  German  workmen,  I  consider  there  is  more  discipline  and  respect 
among  them.  They  are  of  a  more  plodding  nature,  and  desire  to  improve  the  interests  of  their  masters.  The 
English  workman  fancies  any  advantage  to  the  capitalist  must  be  to  his  disadvantage.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
employment  of  the  systems  of  old-age  pensions  and  sick  allowances  in  Germany  carry  much  influence  with  the 
German  workman  in  creating  this  community  of  interests. 

On  the  question  of  superior  education,  you  must  understand  that  directly  the  English  workman 
has  finished  his  day's  work,  his  sporting  instinct  overcomes  him,  and  work  is  forgotten  for  some  pleasure  or  self- 
indulgence  of  his  own.  The  German  workman  is  very  different ;  he  is  satisfied  with  some  methods  of  education 
for  his  amusement.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  roller  or  foreman  require  a  chemistry  education  or  to  be  able  to 
play  the  piano.  So  long  as  he  has  a  sound  education  sufficient  to  give  him  scope  for  amusing  himself  during  his 
leisure,  and  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  public  matters,  it  is  sufficient. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  conscription  in  Germany  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  for 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  Discipline  is  ingrafted  into  the  men  ;  they  obey  and  are  more 
punctual  and  have  more  respect  in  consequence  of  a  course  of  military  discipline.  The  loss  incurred  by  a  young 
man  in  entering  the  army  is  balanced  by  the  advantage  he  gets  from  the  army  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  young  men,  who  have  had  a  military  training,  are  worth  5  per  cent  more  in  a  works. 

There  exists  in  Germany  organisations  of  unions  throughout  every  trade  ;  they  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  and  are  quite  as  powerful  as  in  England.  I  do  not  think  the  German  workman  is  superior 
to  the  British,  nor  is  he  much  cheaper  ;  but  I  consider  that  the  physical  condition  of  our  workmen  is  deteriorating 
because  we  do  not  keep  them  fully  employed.  A  man  working  three  days  a  week  is  not  as  good  as  a  man  working  six. 

We  have  a  positive  advantage  in  our  labour,  if  we  can  keep  it  well  employed.  I  do  not  think 
difference  in  wages  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fiscal  question.  It  will  make  no  difference  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  work,  and  if  the  Germans  can  beat  us  on  fair  lines,  we  must  submit ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade,  I  may  say  that  I  look  on  the  finished  iron  trade  as  a  dying  industry  ;  it  must  gradually  disappear  by 
the  substitution  of  mild  steel.  Before  the  invention  of  Bessemer  steel,  every  article  was  made  of  wrought  iron. 
Steel  superseded  this  ;  it  is  made  by  a  different  process  and  used  for  a  different  purpose,  and  is  a  different  branch 
of  trade  altogether  ;  I  prefer  to  confine  my  observations  to  steel. 
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Tariff  and  Dumping. 


On  the  question  of  British   :\ml   foreign  methods  of  fiu.-u,  we  all  know  how         687 

ilillinilt  it  is  to  borrow  money  for  industrial  development^  duriiu:  depressed  trade.  T  suppose  Americans  have  a 
tetter  method  of  obtaining  money  than  we.  because  capital  is  licit-  '  d.  No  duiihl.  to  a  rcrlain  exteiil, 

the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  money  sul.scrilied  for  by  individuals  like  Rockfdlcr  :  but  you 
must  remember  that,  in  t  i'panies.  lie  is  a  bold  mini  who  would  apply  to  the  public  without  first 

having  his  capital  underwritten.      It  becomes,  therefore,  merely  .1  dim-rent   form  of  guarantee      the  raisin;;  of  nit" 
These  underwriters  are  of  a  similar  class  of  |H-ople  to  the  wealthy  0  erica.      The  English  capitalist 

is  beginning  to  feel  the  insecurity  of  investments  in  this  country. 

In  raisin;;  money  one  always  looks  for  the  best   ad\antaire       In  this  country  we  are  accustomed  688 

to  considering  debentures  as  the  best  security  ;  in  Germany,  the  bunks  are  prepared  to  advance  on  securities  of  this 
character  because  they  arc  better  protected.  They  hold  at  present  some  seven-eighths  of  works  recently  erected. 
Every  enterprising  German  manufacturer,  with  full  run  on  the  bank,  talc;  advantage  of  it.  and  I  believe  the 
Germans  have  built  up  works  a  little  beyond  their  means  but  intend  to  Keep  them  going  by  selling  otf  their  surplus 
in  England.  The  banks  usually  charge  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  English  bank ••...!:;. •.  i  botfilsola  -  of  business.  There 
is  thus  no  real  comparison  between  British  and  foreign  banks  ;  the  latter  are  the  financiers  of  the  commercial  industry 
in  their  country. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  interest  on  capital,  tixed  charges  arc  %  cry  similar  in  Germany  and  America, 
as  far  as  borrowed  money  is  concerned  for  raising  capital  for  industrial  concerns.  In  both  cases  they  get  the  money 
at  about  5  to  6  per  cent.,  but  through  different  channel-. 

With  regard  to  administrative  salaries,  I  do  nol  think  the  important  men  in  I  hi:-;  country  arc  paid 
more  than  in  Germany.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  clerical  stall'  into  account,  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  much  higher 
here.  Having  had  occasion  to  advertise  for  a  general  manager,  the  best  man  from  Germany  wanted  t3.000  a  year, 
and  we  got  a  man  in  England  for  £'2,00(1  ;  they  average  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  for  general  managers.  In  this  case, 
the  Englishman  was  an  equally  good  Bum. 

In  the  drawing  office  you  can  get  a  good  man  in  England  for  £o  a  week,  whereas  in  Gcnna: 

might  get  the  same  for  £'2  10s.  You  cannot  compare  the  nat'cs  of  an  English  workman  with  Germans  working 
in  this  country,  because  they  come  here  to  learn  Knglish  and  improve  themselves.  Am<  paid  much  higher 

than  the  workmen  in  this  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  rents  and  living  are  much  higher. 

I  do  not  consider  that  in  my  industry  the  rating  of  machinery  in  England,  which  is  "  a  tax,"  adds 
much  on  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  determining  prime  costs,  I  consider  that  in  America  they  have  a 
superior  method  of  buying  their  labour  compared  with  England.  They  buy  it  by  the  hour,  whereas  we  buy  it  by 
the  day,  and  a  man  during  the  day  endeavours  to  shorten  the  day's  work  as  much  as  possible  by  doing  the  minimum 
amount  of  work.  In  America  they  have  a  system  of  monitors — one  for  every  ten  men — and  directly  a  man  stops 
work  his  pay  stops.  The  wages  are  higher  in  America,  but  not  for  the  output.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  buy  their 
labour  on  better  terms  and  the  men  earn  more.  The  adoption  of  piece  work  rates  will  not  do  away  with  this  difficulty, 
because  the  scale  of  payment  is  regulated  by  a  union. 

Judging  from  experience,  I  think  that  the  systems  of  technical  and  commercial  education,  and 
higher  education  generally  in  foreign  countries,  promote  the  production  of  a  superior  class  of  workmen.  I  cannot 
give  instances  of  technically  trained  men  having  done  better,  but  I  can  give  instances  of  such  men  who  will  rise 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  There  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  you  may  try  to  teach  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  who  have  no  ambition  to  take  advantage  of  your  efforts.  A  superior  class  of  workmen  means  a  rather 
higher  rate  of  output. 

When  I  said  the  English  workman  was  as  good  as  any  foreign  workman,  I  was  alluding  to  their 
physical  condition,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  in  England  for  whom  this  is  the  only  necessary  qualification. 
In  Germany  they  have  in  some  districts  a  larger  percentage  of  first-class  workmen  than  here. 

The  American  method  of  paying  workmen  is  not  adopted  here  because  of  the  trade  union  system. 
They  have  trade  unions  in  America,  but  properly  controlled  ;  nor  do  they  adopt  the  same  rules  as  here.  They 
have  also  a  bonus  system  there,  but  on  small  repeat  articles  only.  To  pay  by  a  sliding  scale,  as  is  done  in  this 
country,  is  an  indirect  method  of  paying  a  bonus. 

On  the  question  of  the  causes  of  amalgamation  in  different  countries,  I  believe  that  many  works  in 
Germany  would  not  have  existed  without  a  tariff.  In  the  case  of  the  I'nited  States,  such  enormous  profits  have 
resulted  from  their  amalgamations  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  .have  gained  a  very  considerable 
advantage  through  it.  It  we  had  a  tariff  here,  amalgamations  of  sound  industries  might  ensue  for  economical 
reasons;  a  tariff  would  not  be  the  prime  reason.  Amalgamations  would  only  succeed  in  improving  the  industries. 

I  consider  the  American  amalgamations  ha\e  been  designed,  not  only  to  secure  control  of  mines, 
railways,  ships,  &c.,  but  also  to  improve  the  cost  of  production,  both  by  continuous  running  of  works  and  a  large 
scale  of  production. 

I  consider  that  the  methods  of  commercial  travelling  and  consular  systems  abroad  are  superior  to  any- 
thing we  have  in  this  country,  and  all  industries  are  better  supported  by  the  Government.  American  and  German 
commercial  travellers  obtain  more  facilities  when  visiting  a  particular  country,  and  ascertain  better  information 
through  their  consuls.  I  admit  that  English  consuls  have  stirred  up  within  the  last  year  or  two,  but  they  are  still 
behind  the  times  ;  they  are  not  a  patch  on  the  German  and  American  systems  of  supplying  information  to  their 
country.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  travellers,  but  they  are  simply  not  sufficiently  helped  by  tho  consuls  or  the 
British  Government. 

German  and  foreign  firms  generally  are  more  accustomed  to  bribery.  700 

As  a  remedy  for  the  e\ils  1  have  pointed  out,  I  should  iinpu.sc  a   I  a  riff  on  goods  imported  from  701 

any  foreign  country  equal  to  that  levied  on  importation  into  that  country  from  Great  Britain.  I  think  this  would 
induce  them  to  reduce  their  tariffs  very  quickly. 
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If  we  prevent  Hi  rman     imm  dumping  their  surplus  output  into  the,  country  it  would  reduce  their 
production,  and  would  soon  close  many  of  their  works.      \\'e  should  then  be  able  to  I  real  (hern  as  we  >ti> 
treated,   because,   by  keeping  our  works  fully  employed,   we  should   produce  at  a  minimum    , 

maximum,  and  so  com  pete  freely  in  their  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  as  many  tariffs  as  there  are  eonntrie  .. 
I  should  group  countries  with  duties  nearly  ei(iml  ;  I  think  certain  scides  could  lie  easily  arranged.  The  effect 
ol  a  tariff  in  this  country  would  put  us  in  so  good  a  position,  that  we  could  dump  even  into  Germany.  If  we  could 
only  secure  i  he  home  and  Colonial  markets,  we  should  feel  quite  independent  of  the  ( ierman  market. 

As  tor  recognising  German  goods,  say  when  coming  from  Holland  or  Belgium,  I  suppose  they  would 
have  to  be  marked  "  made'  in  Germany."  We  should  know  perfectly  well  that  if  steel  goods  came-  from  Holland 
they  could  not  come  from  that  country  because  they  do  not  make  enough.  Tariffs  on  (ierman  goods  into  this 
country  would  improve  the-  tone  of  our  trade  all  round. 

What  I  suggest  amounts  to  a  discrimination   in  the  p  aetly  where  all   the  consignments 

came  from. 

The  German  tariff  has  been  winked  out  to  protect  Herman  interests,  and  I  think  the  same  tariff 
would  suit  the  English  case,  because  their  object  is — and  ours  must  be  also  — to  sell  their  labour  to  the  best  advantage, 
ami  to  keep  all  their  works  running.  Though  that  is  calculated  on  German  data,  yet,  speaking  as  an  iron  and  steel 
maker,  I  should  aihoeate  absolute  protection,  and  Herman  duties  will  accomplish  this  effectually. 

1  see  that  the  (ierman  tariff  is  worked  out  by  Hermans  for  Hermans.  Taking  into  account  all 
the  commercial  interests  existing  there  and  the  relations  between  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  other  interests,  I 
do  not  see  any  .serious  ditTerenee  In  1  ween  our  own  method  of  manufacture  and  theirs,  and  our  own  scale  of  labour 
and  industry  and  that  of  Germany.  I  should  certainly  prefer  free  trade.  These  observations  are  based  upon  iron 
and  steel  coming  from  our  greatest  competitors.  As  far  as  France'  is  concerned  and  Sweden,  I  should  say  their 
competition  is  insignificant.  It  might  be  preferable  to  follow  precedent,  and  put  a  general  average  tariff  against 
countries  that  do  not  give  us  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  and  a  more  liberal  treatment  for  those  that  do. 

The  German  tariff  on  steel  billets,  blues  and  ingots,  amounts  to  l.">s.  a  ton  ;  United  States  tariff, 
li>  Ills,  a  ton  ;  and  I  should  impose  similar  tariffs  on  these  articles  coming  here  from  those  countries.  My  main 
object  is  to  induce  them  to  reduce  their  tariff.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be,  I  think,  most  acceptable  to  the 
country. 


They  are  the  most  important  feature  in  the  whole    fhe  Colonies 


The  question  of  the  Colonies  is  quite  different, 
of  our  deliberations. 

I  agree  that   the  system  of  differential  duties  between  different  countries  could  be  grappled  with    Certificates  Of 
by  certificates  of  origin.     It  may  not  be  a  very  admirable  system,  but  it  could  be  arranged.     It  can  be  done,  because    Origin. 
it  has  been  done,     If  Americans  tried  to  ship  their  goods  into  England,  vin  Hamburg,  they  would  have'  to  pay  the 
l.")s.  into  Germany  and  another  15s.  into  this  country,  and  also  additional  freight  and  dues.     If  they  tried  to  obtain 
drawback  in  Hermany,  we  should  immediately  know  the  real  country  of  origin.     We  are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  scale 
of  tariff  which  will  improve  our  trade  ;    I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  anticipate  correctly,  but  it  is  certain  that 
our  trade  would  be  improved  by  any  method  which  would  stop  dumping. 

I  consider  that  the  free  trade  policy  of  this  country,  as  far  as  iron  and  steel  is  concerned,  will  ruin    Results  Of  Free 
the  trade  if  not  altered.     The  tariff  policy  of  foreign  competitors  promotes  continuity  of  running  and  general    Trade. 
elliciency  of  organisation  in  the  industry  ;    that  is  the  object  we  hope  to  attain.     I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
other  rates  of  duty  than  those  I  have  already  explained.      At  the  present  time  British  works  are  not  within  20  per 
cent,  of  their  capacity.     The  Commission  and  the  country  at  large  will  give  the  experts,  and  men  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  credit  for  ability  to  anticipate  what  they  know   must  arise  through  the  constant  growth  of  large 
works  in  Germany.      \Ve  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  large  establishments  must  be  kept  running,  and  that  England 
and  the  Colonies  must  be  their  market.      I'asf  statislics  cannot  entirely  regulate  what  must  be  anticipated  in  the 
future.     Germany  to-day  and  twenty  years  ago  are  two  totally  different  things. 

\Ve  cannot  curtail  our  cost  of  production  of  common  steel  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  Germany    Costs. 
in  their  own  country.     We  pay  -"*.  a  ton  for  labour  alone  upon  a  ton  of  steel,  an  amount  neafly  equivalent  to  t  he- 
duty  imposed  by  Germany. 

The  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  by  means  of  Institutions  exchanging  Complementary  visits  to    Spread  Of  Scientific 
their  works  has  so  equalised  methods  and  means  of  production,  as  to  place  younger  countries  than  ourselves  on    Knowledge, 
u  par  with  us. 

I  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  intermittent  employment,  there  is  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  the  Intermittent 
physical  condition  of  our  workpeople — a  disposition  to  become  indifferent,  slovenly  and  careless,  when  working  Employment 
a  short  time. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  common  labour  to  the  artisan  rla-s  in  order  to  keep  them 
employed  ;  low  grade  workmen  being  forced  into  the  workhouse  when  employment  was  short.  I  have,  for 
example,  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a  number  of  ordinary  labourers  and  replace  them  by  titters,  in  order  to  keep 
the  better  men  together. 


WITNESS   No.    8. 


Witness  No.  8. 


rj*  c  I  desire  to  give  evidence  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  generally.     I  have  no  ipecid  taowfodie    State  Of  Trade. 

of  the  conditions  prevailing  abroad,  except  that  in  most  countries  the  manufacturers  enjoy  advantages,  cither  in 
the  way  of  State  aid,  preferential  rates,  or  otherwise,  which  do  not  obtain  in  this  country,  and  their  industries  ha\e 
been  built  up  behind  the  wall  of  protection.  Belgium  is  pushing  us  out  of  the  Japan  market,  and,  together  with 
Hermany,  out  of  Australia. 


Witness  No.  8 

— continued. 
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The  volume  of  business  in  the  iron  trade  has  very  much  decreased,  several  works  having  ceased 
<>|K'r;itions  and  been  dismantled.  The  total  value  of  our  sales  in  tini.shed  iron,  steel,  and  pig  iron,  has  diminished 
nearly  14  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  year  1899,  owing  to  the  imports  of  foreign  material. 

In  former  years  we  did  a  very  large  trade  with  Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
which  for  some  years  past  has  been  entirely  lost  to  us.  The  trade  has  also  diminished  in  several  other  directions 
of  late  years,  notably  in  the  case  of  China,  Japan  and  Egpyt.  To  China  ami  Japan  together,  our  sales  diminished 
in  1903,  to  one-third  of  the  value  in  1899,  representing  rather  more  than  one-third  measured  by  quantity.  In  thu 
case  of  Canada,  the  falling  off  has  been  very  marked,  probably  owing  to  the  development  of  her  own  resources. 
Our  iron  trade  has  decreased  very  considerably  of  late  years  partly  owing  to  the  invasion  of  our  markets  by  the 
Belgians  who  are  able  to  supply  a  cheap  grade  of  material  at  a  price  under  our  own  cost  of  production,  although 
it  should  be  added  that  steel  has  now  displaced  iron  for  many  purposes. 

Our  total  net  profits  have  certainly  diminished  recently,  o.ving  to  our  inability  to  keep  plant 

running  full  time.  Ruinous  competition  of  dumped  material  has  also  been  the  means  of  our  losing  a  great  deal  of 
business,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  In  this  respect,  both  the  iron  and  steel  branches  of 
our  trade,  particularly  that  of  bar  iron,  have  become  decidedly  less  remunerative  in  recent  years.  In  bar  iron,  the 
trade  has  diminished  considerably,  and  in  steel  the  trade  has  fluctuated  greatly,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
large  quantities  of  foreign  material,  such  as  blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  that  have  been  dumped  here  from  time  to 
time  under  our  own  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  market  has,  consequently,  been  altogether  demoralised.  The 
crude  material  is  taken  away  from  us  which  in  our  backbone,  and  all  that  is  left  are  the  expensive  sections,  where 
we  get  no  tonnage. 

Dining  the  past  few  years,  the  amount  of  employment  has  ceitainlv   been  less  than  formerly. 

particularly  so  last  year.  Our  somewhat  increased  output  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  years  1902 
and  1901,  was  not  due  to  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  trade.  In  fact,  the  selling  prices  have  gradually  declined, 
and  our  only  means  of  keeping  up  our  turnover  has  been  by  running  our  plant  as  fully  as  possible  at  prices  to 
compete,  as  far  a?  possible,  with  the  foreign  material,  but  which  have  left  practically  no  margin  of  profit  for  ourselves. 
Wages  have  shown  some  tendency  to  falling  off  in  recent  years.  Trade  in  our  district  has  certainly  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  for  the  past  few  years,  as  ruling  values  have  not  allowed  a  profit  margin,  nor  has  it  been  possible, 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  to  secure  sufficient  orders  to  admit  of  our  keeping  our  plant  running  anything 
like  full  time,  and  thus  maintain  a  normal  cost  of  production. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1900,  prices  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  with  slight 
fluctuations,  until  the  present  time.  The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  such  fall  in  values  from  the  date 
named.  In  September,  1900,  bar  iron  realised  £10  a  ton  ;  in  December,  1900,  it  fell  to  £8  ;  in  March,  1901,  it  fell 
to  £7  2s.  6d.  ;  in  July,  1901,  to  £0  10s.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  £6  5s.,  and  this  is  difficult  to  get.  Undoubtedly, 
bar  iron  is  being  sold  to-day  under  £6  5s.,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  10s.  a  ton. 

The  loss  of  Canadian  trade  is  to  some  extent  due  to  American  competition,  but  Canada  is  a  country 
so  rich  in  the  raw  material  that  she  is  developing  her  own  resources. 

Running  short  time  in  our  works  increases  the  cost  of  production  very  largely.     Any  English 

manufacturer  with  a  proper  up-to-date  plant,  if  able  to  keep  it  continually  going,  woidd  be  able  to  compete  very 
well  with  the  Germans  in  cost;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  stuff  he  dumps  here  at  a  price 
which,  to  my  own  knowledge,  is  under  cost.  As  regards  the  Americans,  I  am  not  so  certain,  because  our  raw  material 
costs  us  more  money  and,  consequently,  we  start  on  a  higher  basis. 

Bar  iron  is  being  superseded  by  basic  steel  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     Of  course,  for 

smiths'  uses  and  general  purposes,  I  do  not  think  steel  will  ever  supersede  the  bar  iron.  There  will  always  be  a 
limited  demand  for  bar  iron.  You  cannot  get  blacksmiths,  or  any  of  these  men  where  welding  is  required  and 
where  high  tension  is  required — fibrous  matter — to  use  steel.  We  use  to-day  for  our  pit  cages  and  shackles  and  chains 
cable  iron.  We  are  now  making  special  steel  for  horseshoes,  so  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  wrought  iron  has 
been  superseded  by  very  mild  steel. 

We  have  collieries  in  addition  to  our  iron  works.     In  our  case  it  is  not  true,  as  it  is  with  most 

other  ironworks  owning  coal  mines,  that  our  dividends  have  been  earned  on  our  coal.  But  I  know  instances  where 
the  iron  and  steel  departments  are  not  profitable  and  the  coal  department  is  making  money. 

When  I  say  that  German  steel  is  being  sold  under  cost,  I  give  it  as  the  result  of  my  experience, 
on  which  basis  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  sold  under  cost.     I  have  never  actually  seen  the  cost  books. 

I   should   say   that,  generally  speaking,  British   works   are   fully  up  to  date.     Some   of  our 

modern  plants  would  be  as  much  up  to  date  as  any  foreign  works.  The  disadvantages  which  we  are  under  I  attribute 
chiefly  to  our  not  running  full  time,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  get  sufficient  orders  of  the  semi-finished  material, 
such  as  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  which  can  be  rolled  by  the  thousand  tons  per  week  in  place  of  hundreds  of  tons,  only 
which  we  can  roll  of  sections.  The  reason  why :  though  our  works  are  equally  well  equipped,  we  cannot  work  as 
full  time  as  they,  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  their  labour  costs  less.  A  German  or  a  Belgian  workman  works 
longer  than  ours  and  for  a  less  wage,  and  they  do  not  restrict  the  output.  To  some  extent  that  applies  also  to  the 
American  factories,  but  in  that  case  wages  are  higher  than  ours. 

The  reason  why  we  are  unable  to  work  full  time,  as  compared  with  the  German,  is  that  the 

Germans  have  a  protected  market  at  home  at  a  high  price  and  can  afford  to  sell  their  surplus  production  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  we  can  make  it,  and  even  than  they  can  make  it  at. 

The  manufacture  of  the  crude  material  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  Germans,  and  the  more 

expensive  sections  left  to  us.  For  instance,  channels,  girders,  under-frames  of  railway  wagons,  and  materials  that 
have  to  stand  a  very  high  test,  such  as  required  by  Sir  Alexander  Rendell  and  other  gentlemen — Government  tests,  &c. 
—these  cost  us  considerably  more  to  make  than  the  crude  material.  These  expensive  sections  now  hear  less  profit 
because  we  cannot  get  orders  for  the  rougher  or  crude  materials  to  help  out  these  more  expensive  materials.  For 
sectional  work  our  specifications  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character.  There  may  be  five  tons  of  one  section, 
ten  tons  of  another  and  twenty  tons  of  another  and  so  on.  Consequently,  our  output  is  restricted.  With  billets 
and  blooms  and  slabs,  one  gets  1,000  or  2,000  tons  in  one  line  ;  which  enables  us  to  get  good  outputs.  It  is  in  the 
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billet  and  bloom  trade  that  the  Germans  have  of  lato  been  so  much  in  evidence.  We  just  get  a  decreased  output 
and  a  much  higher  cost.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  adyontage  in  producing  the  more  expensive  sections  to  have 
the  cruder  material  dumped  here.  I  have  asked  in  some  instances  for  certain  steel  to  stand  certain  tests,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it — not  the  guarantee.  We  do  a  lot  of  special  work  for  the  railway  companies  and 
Government  departments,  which  have  to  be  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  They  not  only  have  a  mechanical 
test,  but  they  have  a  chemical  test  also,  and  the  difficulty  I  have  had  is  in  getting  the  proper  material  from  Germany, 
so  that  we  have  to  make  it  ourselves.  I  suppose  for  the  same  tests,  which  are  made  to  apply  in  Government 
specifications  to  English  firms,  apply  also  to  the  German.  In  those  cases,  we  are  not  at  any  disadvantage  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 

729  In   '"00,  the  Americans  were  dumping  sheet  bars  in  South  Wales.      We  had  to  close  down    Dumping. 
for  nine  months,  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to  compete  against  the  American  competition  in  tin  bars. 

730  We  pay  for  carriage  on  our  ores,  4s.   lOd.  per  ton  for  a  distance  of  SO  miles.      Our  ironstone  costs    Railway  Rates. 
us  about  10s.  to  12s.  per  calcined  ton.      With  a  modern  plant,  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appliances,  I 

believe  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to  9s.,  which  would  then  contain  from  50  to  56  per  cent,  of  metal. 

731  I  consider  the  Americans  possess  considerable  advantages  by  reason  of  the  syndicates  owning  American 
the  iron  and  steel  works  controlling  the  supplies  of  ore.      We,  in  this  country,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon  our   Organisation. 
ore  supplies  from  foreign  countries.      I  think  it  is  a  great  thing  if  you  are  running  your  iron  and  steel  to  be  able 

to  control  the  ores.  You  thus  prevent  speculation,  and  you  have  your  raw  material  on  a  fairer  basis,  and  a  regular 
one.  We  consume  about  35  cwt.  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  and  the  cost  is  9s.  6d.  per  ton  of  coal. 

732  With  considerable  capital  outlay  in  improving  our  iron  mining  plant,   it  might  be  possible    Insecurity  Of  Trade. 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  our  oretoOs.,  which,  with  delivery,  would  amountto  10s.  .'id.  I  have  been  told  the  Americans 

get  ore  at  considerably  less  than  this  sum  delivered.  We  are  deterred  from  putting  in  the  up-to-date  plant  that 
is  necessary,  because  of  insecurity  of  trade.  Capita!  has  been  soured  in  consequence  of  the  dumping  of  foreign 
materials. 

733  In  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  rates  for  delivery  of  crude  and  finished 
material  are  much  more  favourable  to  manufacturers  than  in  England,  particularly  in  the  ease  of  material  intended 
for  export.     Such  rates,  as  are  arranged  specially  for  export  material,  assist  the  foreigner,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
British  manufacturer.      We  have  heavier  transport  rates,   both  by  rail  and  the  water,  than  our  foreign  rivals. 
The  average  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  steel  billets,  from  our  works  to  the  nearest  port  of  shipment,  is  6s. 

734  ^ne  finish1'''  iron  trade  is  in  a  far  less  satisfactory  condition  than  the  steel  trade,  owing,  more    Finished  Iron  Trade. 
or  less,  to  the  following  causes  : — The  steel  plants  are  of  a  more  modern  type  than  those  producing  iron,  and, 

consequently,  give  greater  outputs  at  a  less  cost,  both  as  regards  labour  and  material;  therefore,  are  better  able  to 
withstand  foreign  competition  than  the  ironworks.  Steel  has  now  displaced  iron  for  most  purposes,  hence  the 
demand  for  iron  having  decreased  considerably.  Ironmasters  have,  in  many  cases,  allowed  their  works  to  come 
to  a  stand,  not  being  able  to  work  them  profitably,  and  the  fluctuations  in  values  being  so  considerable,  it  has  not 
been  deemed  advisable,  in  many  instances,  to  bring  the  plants  up  to  date,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenditure  which 
would  thereby  have  been  incurred.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  confidence  in  bar  iron  seeing  the  low  prices  at  which 
the  Belgians  are  producing  bar  iron. 

Our  local  rates  in  1890  were  £3,500;    in  1903,  they  rose  to  £7,300.      It  should  be   mentioned,   Local  Rates. 
however,  that  our  plant  has  been  increased  very  considerably  over  this  period.      We  now  produce  nearly  twice  as 
much  pig  iron  and  steel  as  we  did  formerly.      Hence  our  rating  has  gone  up.      But  the  actual  rate  in  the  pound 
has  increased  by  nearly  90  per  cent,  in  the  last  13  years. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  method  of  arriving  at  prime  cost  cannot  be  improved  upon.      We  make   Accounting. 
weekly  yields  ;    we  take  stock  every  month  ;    and  we  produce  practically  a  profit  and  loss  account  every  month. 
We  are  able  to  put  our  finger  on  any  leakage  every  week. 

'  I  am  a  believer  in  technical  education.  I  think  it  would  make  better  workmen,  and  I  think  Technical  Education. 
every  means  should  be  adopted  to  give  such  education.  Whether  the  man  is  a  collier,  a  steel  smelter,  or  a  fitter, 
he  should  have  every  opportunity  of  improving  himself.  The  days  of  rules  of  thumb  are  past,  and  the  greater 
knowledge  a  man  has  of  what  he  is  handling,  the  better  workman  he  must  become,  and  better  servant.  I  do  not 
think  the  present  school  system  provides  enough  special  instruction.  They  pay  too  much  attention  to  classics 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

T  understand  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  amalgamations  of  large  concerns  abroad  is  to  prevent  Combinations. 
excessive  home  competition  and  to  regulate  the  output,  so  as  to  avoid  over-production.  Possibly,  the  shutting  out  of 
foreign  competition  by  means  of  a  tariff  has  made  it  easier  for  manufacturers  to  combine.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amalgamations  have  been  designed  to  secure  the  control  of  the  elements  of  production 
only  as  a  means  to  promote  economies  of  manufacture  in  the  shape  of  crude  materials  at  lowest  cost,  carriage  of 
same  by  rail  and  water  at  cheapest  possible  freight,  and  the  distribution  of  the  finished  articles  in  as  economical 
a  manner  as  possible.  I  consider  that  the  existence  of  the  amalgamation  is  due,  not  only  to  promote  the  largest 
possible  production  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but  also  to  prevent  over-production  when  necessary,  and  also  to 
regulate  prices  of  both  crude  and  finished  materials,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  fluctuations  of  prices  caused  by 
speculators. 

>7Oq  Not  only  have  foreign  competitors  the  opportunity  to  flood  our  markets  with  their  surplus   ~" 

production  under  cost  price,  but  they  are  further  assisted  by  bounties  on  export  material,  and  also  by  special  rates  "Ompetl  on. 
of  freight  arranged  for  material  intended  for  export.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  such  surplus  material,  they  have 
been  known  to  ask  (through  their  agents  on  this  side) — this  is  to  my  own  knowledge — for  a  bid  for  any  stated 
quantity  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  likely  to  have  a  surplus  production.  I  have  known  German  agents 
offer  me  material  at  a  price,  and  they  have  said  :  "  We  want  to  sell  it  to  you  ;  make  us  an  offer."  Then  I  have 
made  an  offer,  and  it  has  been  accepted  at  many  shillings  less  to  get  rid  of  that  particular  material.  The 
obstructive  effects  of  foreign  tariffs  is  the  shutting  out  of  our  manufactures  in  many  cases  where  we  could  other- 
wise compete.  Foreign  tariffs,  by  securing  the  home  market,  enable  the  plants  to  be  kept  running  regularly,  and, 
therefore,  tend  to  result  in  the  maximum  output  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  dumping  of 
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material  under  cost  price  by  other  countries,  a  fair  price  ciui  IK:  realised  for  (lie  arlicle  produced.  I  consider  tliai 
the  free  trade  policy  nf  this  country  is  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  success  of  the  tariff  |H)licy  of  our 
foreign  eoni|>ctitors.  inasmuch  as,  if  this  were  altered,  the  Knglish  home  market  would  lie  secured  to  its  own  manu- 
facturers, and  thus  the  lame  quantities  of  material,  which  arc  now  dinned  here,  would  he  unable  to  compete. 
The  tariff  policy  of  foreign  competitor!  promotes  continuity  in  running,  by  seeming  the  home  trade,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  ruinous  competition  M  other  countries,  a  fair  selling  iiri< -,.  ,.an  he  obtained.  which  enables  a  manufacturer 
to  increase  his  ex|>cnditure  on  his  plant,  and  thus  enable  him  to  keep  the  sonic  up  to  dale,  and,  consequently,  to 
reduce  his  .  luetion.  Of  course,  if  we  ran  fully,  wo  should  naturally  have  nmre  confidence  in  laying  out 

large  sums.  As  an  Englishman  who  has  an  interest  in  steel.  I  simply  want  all  nations  to  toe  the  line  as  stcrl 
manufacturers — by  this  means,  1  think,  we  should  get  a  fair  return  for  the  money  iiuisled  in  steel  works. 

The  conditions  of  fair  competition  are  a  matter  for  consideration,  but  the  existing  state  of  things,  so  far  as 

our  own  trade  is  concerned,  is  anything  but  fair  or  satisfactory.  If  we  could  compete  in  foreign  markets,  without 
be  in:'  subjected  to  foreign  tariffs,  it  would,  no  doubt,  lie  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  As  j-cgards  rate  of  duty 
.suggested,  this  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  I'  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  get  some  measure  of  the 
volume  of  external  and  internal  trade.  ln:t.  so  far  as  our  productions  are  concerned,  we  lia\e  no  doubt  that  the 
British  home  trade  could  be  considerably  in<  •:  >  •••*•<!  were  it  not  for  the  ruinous  prices  at  which  imported  material 
is  often  placed  in  this  country.  As  regards  the  possibilities  of  c.\p;:n-ion.  which  we  take  ii  refers  to  our  foreign 
and  home  trade.  I  can  ouly  repeat  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  foreign  trade  has  been  taken  by  our  foreign 
competitors,  owing  to  their  methods  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  production,  their  preferential  rates  of  freight  for 
export  material,  and  the  bounties  accorded  to  manufacturers  on  such  exported  material.  Colonial  preference  has 
enabled  us  in  many  eases  to  secure  business  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  our  foreign  COIUJK  titors,  but,  in 
some  instances,  the  benefits  of  such  preferences  have  been  nullilied  by  the  preferential  rates  of  freight  accorded  to 
our  foreign  competitors,  and  the  selling  of  material  for  e.\]>ort  at  prices  under  cost  of  manufacture.  I  consider 
that  the  adoption  of  a  universal  decimal  system  would  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  engineers  and  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers. 
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I  can  give  evidence  on  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  in  all  its  branches,  files  and  steel  wire. 

British  I  should  like  to  say,  by  way  of  preliminary,  to  my  remarks  that  the  greatest   competition  is 

Disadvantages.  really  competition  from  ourselves, — our  people  at  home,  and  the  greatest  drawback  we  have  in  the  trade  is  that 

neither  master  nor  men  can  do  as  well  as  they  used  to,  and  the  best  foot  is  not  put  forward.  We  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  reason  of  the  extra  cost  of  transport,  duties,  higher  tiavelling  expenses,  and  general  disposition  of 
the  buyers  abroad  to  favour  home  productions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Ciermany  and  France,  and  Russia 
also,  to  a  very  large'  extent.  If  you  go  to  Germany,  they  will  tell  you  that  if  they  can  buy  Irom  their  home 
producers,  they  will  not  buy  from  England.  You  will  have  the  same  reply  made  in  .France,  and  the  P,us 
hare  gone  so  far,  that  their  Government  has  forbidden  such  works  as  are  under  Government  control,  and  the 
ra'lways,  to  use  foreign  material  at  all.  This,  of  course,  has  only  come  in  lately — within  the  last  seven  or  ten 
irs — but  such  a  state  of  things  was  common  in  Germany — that  is  to  say.  Prussia — for  a  number  of  years.  Many 
years  ago,  we  supplied  the  arsenals  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  various  places,  till  Messrs.  Krupp  staited  manu- 
facturing our  products.  Then,  by  and  by,  the  officials  got  official  notice  that  they  were  not  to  buy  any  more  from 
abroad — that  they  were  to  favour  the  home  producer.  We  have  higher  travelling  expenses  for  travelling  abroad 
thin  the  people  have  in  their  own  country,  quite  naturally. 

State  Of  Trade.  I  should  say  that  the  volume  of  business  in  my  district  has  not  increased  as  much  as  it  should 

have  done,  taking  account  of  the  expansion  of  business  generally,  and  at  the  present  time  is  very  much  on  the 
decrease.  Trade  with  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Holland,  has  decreased  considerably,  becans" 
their  home  productions  have  improved,  and  their  Governments  have  helped  the  producers  to  a  large  exient.  They 
have  also  improved  their  plant  and  machinery  very  largely. 

Profit.  The  total  net  profits  in  our  trade  have  diminished  in  recent  years,  and  the  tendency  is  towards 

further  diminution.  Competition  being  so  great,  profits  have  to  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  ;  to  find  employment 
for  the  workmen,  they  have  to  take  orders  that  are  not  remunerative. 

All  the  branches  of  my  tiade  have  dropped  down  considerably.  Competition  at  home  and  abroad 
brought  down  qualities  in  particular,  and  of  course,  if  we  have  to  supply  a  cheaper  material,  we  cannot  make 
as  much  profit  on  the  cheaper  goods  as  what,  we  could  on  the  higher  class  goods.  Then,  the  limited  liability  law 
has  also  interfered  very  largely  with  trade  in  this  country,  particularly  so  in  the  town  of  Sheffield.  You  will 
understand  that  now  the  system  of  apprentices  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — 25,  or  30,  or  50  years  ago.  In  limited 
liability  companies,  the  directois  or  managing  directors  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  engaging  apprentices,  and 
do  Dot  want  to  look  after  '.hem  either.  This  leads  to  the  woikm  n  not  being  up  to  the  sfandaid  of  what  they  were 
in  former  days. 

State  Of  The   amount  and  continuity  of  employment   hi       lw»j      varied,  and  I  suppose  will  vary.      Then' 

Employment.  always  will  he  fat  years,  and  there  always  will  be  lean  yeais,  as  stated  in  the  Bible.       We  shall  have  good  trade  again, 

I  think,  and  we  shall  have  bad  trade  to  follow.  Good  trade  would  seem  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen  ;  but, 
lerdiv  ^peaking,  't  is  a  bad  thing  for  all  concerned.  When  you  tak"  recent  years,  when  we  were  all  busy,  when 
coal,  raw  material  and  labour  went  up  considerably  in  price.  The  outcome  of  that  i  bad  workmanship;  the 
quality  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced  ;  then  comes  bad  times  again,  and  the  workmen  will  not  return  to  lower  w.' 
That  is  always  a  great  fight,  and  therefore  it  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  harm  in  the  way  of  steady  trading. 
All  inflations  are  bad  for  business. 

All  the  winks  in  our  district  art:  working  short  time.  The  average  work  in  the  steel  trade  is. 
perhaps,  four  days  a  week,  but  you  can  work  six  days  a  week,  and  still  not  work  on  all  your  plant,  so  that  you 
might  take  it  that  one-fifth  of  the  plant  ill  the  whole  district  is  not  working.  Of  course,  1  am  speaking  of  the 
crucible  steel  business. 
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The  rate  ot  wges  in  our  ilisti  ets  has,  in  inv  opinion,  inri1  asid  l>y  about  20  t»ii   ri-nl.  in  tec-  lit    Wages 

•  in  the  lilc  Inide.       The  wai/i's  an-  ivulatcd  by  tin'  union.        In  L'ocxl  times  of  trulc.  lh,-\    Inv  full  -tat  Tllent 

prices.       When  trade  is  bad,  some  work  at  full  -^la'cmenl    pi  ices  ;    some  l;i';c   10  pel  cent  .  ••!   c.  MI  . 

and  sonic '211  percent,  less.       We  had  some  vei y  liad  years,  an •!  'i  down  from  Ihc  high  pinnacle  th'-y  WITH 

on  in  187-  and   IST.'S.      Then,  when  1SSO,  188(1,  to  1890,  eaine  along,  trade  improved,  and,  of  course,  wages  also. 

Formerly,  the  file  grinders  would  not  allow  any  machinery  :  the  lilc  cullers  would  have  no  machinery. 
Now  they  have  come  to  view  Ihc  machinery  in  a  ditierciit  Ik'lil.  10  Ilia!  as  fai  us  the  file  trade  is  COM>-CIIC  d,  the 
machinery  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  hand. 

1  should  imagine  that  in  Germany  wages  have  increased  ralhir  more  than  they  have  in  Sheffield, 
or  in  England1,  because  they  were  so  very  low  ;  hut  when  you  come  to  Sweden,  which  is  now  also  a  competitor  in 
this  country.  J  do  not  think  that  wages  have  increased  in  anything  like  the,  proportion  they  have  increased  ill 
Mn  land  or  elsewhere.  \\"agcs  have  increase!  in  Jinssi.i  too,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  Germans  are  no!    competing  much  in  special  slcel   in   (his  country.       They  have  such  a    Foreign  Competition. 
large  market  al   home,  and  there  is  so  much  room  for  them  yet,  that  I  hey  have  not  had  to  come  here.       They  still 
allow  us  a  monopoly  in  certain  thin-  'hey  have  better  work,  and  we  are  welcome  to  such  as  we  get.      I 

do  not  think  the  Germans  can  compete  in  (his  trade,  becaute  in  the  special  crucible  steel  trade,  ShcHicld  has  natural 
advantages  which  I  believe  no  other  town  in  the  world  possesses.  It  is  easier  in  Sheffield  to  start  the  manufacture 
of  crucible  steel  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  You  have  everything  at  hand.  You  can  hire  a  furnace. 
You  do  want  not  much  capital.  You  find  the  workmen  there.  You  find  the  material — all  that  you  want — and 
you  find  a  market. 

Foreign  competition,  as  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  is  very  keen  from  Sweden.  They  come  in  with 
their  materials,  which  are  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  they  have  the  wages  very  low,  so  that  they  can  produce 
manufactured  goods  at  half  the  price  that  we  could  in  Sheffield. 

My  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  the  wire  trade.      I  know  all  the  branches  of  the  crucible 

wire  trade,  that  is,  the  better  class  of  wire  used  ill  manufactures.  It  is  a  material  whose  price  varies  between  very 
wide  limits,  from  -Id.  to  Ills,  a  pomnl.  lo  sizes  and  quality.  I  can  make  steel  from  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  a  pound, 

with  qualities  varying  by  Id.  per  pound. 

Home  competition,  as  well  as  foreign  competition,  in  drill  steel,  is  very  severe.      If  there  were    Home  Competition. 
more  work  in  the  country,  it  would  no  doubt  help  to  some  extent  to  reduce  the  severity  of  this  competition,  but  there 
are  always  people  who  go  into  business  thai  have  no  business  ability,  and  those  are  the  people  that  ruin  prices,  and 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  country.      For  instance.      We  have  a  number  of  steady  working  men  in  Sheffield  who 
save  money  in  their  business  as  workmen.      When  they  have  saved  £100,  or  £200,  or  £300,  they  go  into  business 
on  their  own  account.      These  men  are  workmen  that  understand  how  to  make  a  thing,  but  they  do  not  understand  . 
how  to  sell  it.     Sheffield  has  produced  hundieds  of  that  kind  ;    they  are  what  are  known  as  "  little  masters." 

If    a   tariff  were   placed   on   crucible   steel   manufactures   coming   into   this  country,    internal    Effect  Of  Duties  on 

competition  is  such,  that   prices  would  not   rise  in  that  kind  of  business.      Home  competition  would  be  sufficient   Prices. 
to  keep  prices  down. 

I  believe  that    Sheffield  houses  could  supply  drill  .steel  to  South  Africa  as  good  and  as  cheap 

as  the  Germans,  but  it  is  done  at  a  very  low  price,  and  it  is  not  worth  freight,  carriage  and  duty.  The  common 
class  of  fencing  wire  and  wire  nails  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  .  We  take  most  of  our  supplies  from 
Sweden  for  the  crucible  steel.  The  Swedish  material  is  the  only  proper  and  good  material.  You  may  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  material  used  in  Sheffield  for  crucible  steel  is  obtained  from  Sweden.  Some  comes  from  Russia, 
and  from  Austria. 

In  Sweden,  wages  are  very  low  indeed,  and  more  economical  management  and  lower  general 

expenses  ought  to  b»  found  for  those  countries. 

The  average  freightage  rates  on  charcoal  hammered  bars  from  Sweden  into  Sheffield  is  about 
12s.  per  ton. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  a  duty  on  imported  bars  for  use  in  the  manufacture. of 
files,  because  these  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country.  Wo  have  not  got  the  suitable  ores,  nor  have  we  got  the 
charcoal  necessary  for  the  production  of  such  iron. 

The  question  of  rebate  or  drawback  on  manufactured  articles,  exported  on  account  of  duties  paid    Rebates  and 


on  materials  imported  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  is,  1  consider,  a  verv  difficult  one.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  one  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  underhand  work  going  on  through  it.  They  have 
such  a  thing  in  France.  The  people  that  export  machinery,  say  locomotives,  and  various  other  things,  get  an 
iiquit  a  caution,  that  is  to  say,  get  a  drawback  on  large  quantities  of  raw  material,  which  they  say  they  buy  from 
abroad  for  the  manufacture,  and  these  drawback  papers,  or  aquit  a  caution,  are  publicly  sold  in  Paris.  The  people 
buy  them,  and  have  to  pay  a  certain  price,  and  it  enables  your  competitor  sometimes,  who  has  an  agent  who  is  sharp 
enough  to  get  these,  to  undersell  you  altogether.  I  do  not  think  I  should  imitate  that  custom. 

When  you  have  a  steel  for  which  you  pay.  as  raw  material,  i'20  to  £2f>.  nnd  you  sell  it  in  the  manu- 
factured form  at  £80,"it  docs  not  enter  so  much,  but  when  you  buy  your  raw  material  at  £0,  and  have  to  sell  the 
finishedjU  £25,  it  would  make  a  diilerence  if  you  had  £1  duty  to  pay. 


Drawbacks. 


The  Germans  and  (he  French  purchase  at  the  same  price  as  we  arc  purchasing  from 
:md  pay  a  high  duty.      The  (iermnns  pay  little  duty,  but  the.  French  have  a  very  l:i<_rh  duty,  and  some  ot  the  ' 
manufacturers  s?.y  i(  is  wrong  :    that  their  fiscal  policy  is  wrong  ;    that  it  does  not  give  them  a  chance  of  coni| 
even  in  their  own  country.      The  Frenchman  is  unable  lo  compete  with  a  Sheffield  manufacturer  of  crucib1 
steel,  they  cannot  make  as  good  an  article  as  we  can  in  Sheffield.     They  probably  get  the  steel  from  Sheffield  and 
make  the  band  saws  which  come  back  again.     There  was  a  lime  when  they  were  better  in  band  saws,  but  in  a  neutral 
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mark  "t,  say  Russia,  where  (hey  can  get  in  on  the  same  terms  as  we  do,  I  think  that  we  alimr  supply  more  baud 
saws  in  Russia  than  the  whole  of  the  French  combined,  and  we  have  to  yet  them  made  in  Sh-ffield  ;  but  in  wood- 
working sawing  machinery  the  French  are  very  clever,  and  ahead  of  us. 

In  the  case  of  high-class  steel,  the  loss  in  wages  per  ton  of  imported  steel  is  very  considerable. 

I  have  just  taken  an  average  in  my  wcrks  to  see  how  much  fuel  we  use  per  annum.  To  molt  .;  ton  of  steel,  it 
requires  three  tons  of  coke  to  do  it  with,  and  to  finish  that  steel  out  of  the  ingot  into  bars,  it  will  take  again,  before 
it  is  finished,  three,  tons  of  coal,  so  that  you  rnc.ke  take  an  average  of  six  tons  of  fuel  to  one  ton  of  steel.  The 
wages  are  also  very  important,  because  it  is  all  labour  from  beginning  to  end,  and  linds  a  great  deal  of  em  ploy  - 
sent  for  skilled  workmen.  On  a  ton  of  steel  at  £00,  the  cost  of  materials,  labour  and  fuel,  would  come  to  uhoiit 
£15.  It  is  very  difficult  to  strike  an  avetage.  Through  the  trade,  it  might  average  from  £15  to  £20  per  ton 
for  labour  alone.  I  do  not  think  the,  quantity  of  crucible  Eteel  imported  is  large  and  of  late  years  America  has 
sent  more  than  (lennany. 

\s  to  the  difference  in  cost  between  full  and  partial  running  of  works,  it  can  easily  he  under- 

stood  that,  if  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  our  works  is  not  employed,  our  general  expenses,  such  as  salaries  and  rates 
and  taxes  are  exactly  the  same.  Now,  if  we  produce,  as  we  are  doing,  one-third  less  than  what  we  did  in  the  best 
times,  we  have  still  that  heavy  charge,  and  it  brings  our  profit  down.  Again,  if  a  man  works  four  days  a  week, 
he  is  not  so  good  a  workman  as  when  he  works  six  days  a  week,  nnd  if  your  plant  and  machinery  goes  on  nieht 
and  day,  there  is  a  saving  of  fuel,  and  a  °aving  all  round,  so  that  the  system  which  is  employee!  in  America  and 
in  Germany  to  sell  below  cost  for  the  sake  of  keeping  plant  and  machinery  going  is  not  such  a  bad  one. 

The   reason  why  the  British  manufacturer  cannot  follow  the  German  and  American  systems 

of  organising  their  export  trade  is  easily  explained.  If  I  were  to  double  my  plant  to-morrow,  where  should  I  find 
the  demand  for  it,  or  the  sale  for  my  products  ?  They  have  a  closed  market.  The  Germans  have  50  to  60  million 
people  themselves;  the  Americans  have  70  millions  and  the  Americans  are  individually  very  large  consumers.  If 
you  take  China,  with  SOOmillions,  they  do  not  consume  anything  like  RO  much  as  the  German  50  millions  will  do.  The 
German  and  American  tariffs  have,  therefore,  been  of  great,  advantage  to  them.  When  you  get  such  an  extraordinary 
tariff  r.s  the  Americans  have,  somebody  must  suffer,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  have  known 
Germany  for  50  years,  and  I  believe  that  that  country  has  advanced  three  times  as  fast  as  we  have.  Similarly, 
in  America  their  prosperity  is  far  in  excess  of  this  country,  so  that  their  policy  cannot  be  called  a  had  one. 

Not  all  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  domestic  competition.     The  export  organisation  of  Germany 

and  America,  leading  to  the  selling  abroad  below  cost,  undoubted!}'  brings  prices  down,  but  in  my  special  article, 
more  so  than  in  anything  else,  neither  America  nor  Germany,  can  or  does  produce  the  high  qualities  of  crucible  steel 
that  are  produced  in  Sheffield, 

The  American  tariff  immensely  assisted  them  in  building  up  their  organisation.     They  have 

a  closed  market  amongst  60  or  70  million  people,  and  people  that  are  all  consumers.  It  is  not  like  Africa,  nor  are 
the  people  like  the  Kaffirs  who  go  without  clothes.  If  American  taiiflfs  were  reduced,  it  might  help  ur,  to  recover 
a  great  deal  of  the  trade  we  have  lost  in  America. 

In  the  case  of  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  trade,  the  export  price  is  no  doubt  higher  than  the  home 
price  ;    this  practice  is  not  adopted  >n  the  crucible  ?teel  trade  to  any  extent. 

I  do  not  think  that  education  in  England  has  raised  the  standard  of  workmen  with  respect 

to  his  willingness  to  do  his  duty.  Our  education  has  not  been  in  the  right  direction.  The  educational  machinery 
may  be  good;  but  the  men  who  drive  the  machinery  are  not  the  proper  men  to  teach  what  should  be  taught. 

With  regard  to  foreign  railway  rates,  I  have  no  definite  figures,  but  we  could  supply  steel  in 

bundles,  delivered  in  Paris,  at  the  same  late  as  we  can  deliver  to  the  South  of  London.  This  shows  that  their  carriage 
must  be  considerably  less  than  ours,  both  on  land  and  sea.  Steel  billets  cost  from  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  ton  for  freightage 
from  Hull  to  Sheffield,  and  5s.  a  ton  for  pig  iron. 

I  believe  that  there  are  splendid  iron  ores  in  Canada  and  Australia  which  could  be  employed 
if  there  was  ptopcr  organisation. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  methods  f>«r  raising  capital  adopted  in  America, 

which  would  help  business  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  raise  capital  for  industrial  purposes 
in  this  country  than  it  is  in  America.  The  tariff  might  facilitate  the  process  of  raising  money  for  new  enterprises. 
A  great  deal  depends,  when  a  man  wants  to  borrow  money,  on  the  ability,  reputation  and  integrity  of  the  man.  In 
Germany,  banking  facilities  are  not  so  antiquated  as  they  are  in  this  country,  and  bankers  arc  always  willing  to  lend 
against  a  good  security.  In  Germany,  banks  finance  a  great  many  of  the  industrial  companies  of  Germany  to  an 
extent  which  would  never  be  dreamed  of  by  Knglish  banks.  They  hold  the  shares  of  many  industrial  concerns, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  too  great  facilities  to  borrow  money. 

The  administration  charges  are,  I  think,  considerably  heavier  in  this  country  than  in  Germany 

and  France  —  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  works  in  those  countries  are  not  in  large 
towns.  Hence  rates  and  taxes  are  not  nearly  so  high,  and  the  management  is  always  considerably  less  expensive 
than  in  town.  The  effect  of  these  heavy  burdens,  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts,  is  naturally  to  drive 
the  manufacturers  away  from  the  big  towns  into  the  country,  but  when  you  have  got  a  large  plant  put  up  in  the  town, 
which  was  originally  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  you  cannot  move  so  easily.  New  factories  are  being  erected  in  more 
rural  places  owing  luigely  to  heavy  rates  and  charges. 

As  to  the  system  of  technical  education  and  commercial  training,  and  higher  education,  I  do 

not  think  there  is  as  much  in  it  as  many  people  wish  you  to  believe.  The  great  trouble  is  that  there  is  not  as  much 
desire  in  our  people  to  improve  themselves  as  in  Germany  and  America.  You  cannot  convince  the  people  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  to  be  as  economical  aa  possible  in  fuel  and  other  matters. 
Theie  is  an  enormous  waste  of  fuel  in  Sheffield,  due  entirely  to  indifference, 
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774  Tnc  forci.-ner  's  more  apt  to  learn  and  has  tho  desire  to  do  no.     You  must  not  forget  that, 
40  years  ago,  England  was  held  up  as  the  model  country  of  the  world  for  manufacture,  and  that  was  bred  and  born 
into  the  people,  and  they  all  had  an   idea  to  mi  to  England  to  see  what  was  done  in  England  and  to  improve. 
That  was  notahlv  so  a*  to  steel,  iron,  cotton  and  other  goods.     Now  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  have  como 
to  Sheffield,  stayed  in  Sheffield  for  a  year  or  so,  worked  as  practical  workmen  and  gone  homo  again  with  the 
information  they  gathered  and  started  working. 

775  As  !<i  the  rates  of  duty  suggested,  I  think  that  we  should  never  put  a  very  heavy  duty  on  anything.    Rates  Of   Duty. 
and  we  should  put  no  duty  on  raw  material,  which  we  must  have  in  this  country  for  manufacturing  onr  goods.     A 

moderate  duty  might  be  put  on  manufactured  goods,  notably  those  of  which  labour  forms,  perhaps,  HO  or  90  per  cent. 
It  is  a  fact  that  if  you  have  people  it  is  far  better  to  give  them  employment  than  to  keep  them  in  the  workhouse. 
If  you  keep  them  in  the  workhouse,  you  have  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  deteriorate.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government,  or  the  people  who  govern  the  country,  to  try  to  find  as  much  employment  as  possible  for  the  people. 

776  Such  duties  might  raise  prices  to  some  little  extent,  but  we  want  to  have  them  moderate  simply 
as  a  revenue,  and  not  so  much  as  a  protection.     Wo  must  teach  our  people  we  really  do  not  need  great  protection  ; 
what  we  need  is  improvement  among  ourselves:  to  be  economical  in  energy,  in  fuel,  and  in  general  expenses. 

777  The  duties  I  suggest  will  not  promote  these  objects,  but  I  suggest  duties  for  revenue.     You 
must  have  protection  somehow.     Supposing  you  yourself  were  a  landed  proprietor  and  had  10,000  acres  of  land, 
and  half-a-dozen  of  your  neighbours  around  you  also  had  10,000  acres  of  land  ;   your  neighbours  had  a  fence  round 
everything,  and  you  had  no  fen^e.  what  would  be  the  result  ?     They  would  make  yours  a  common  tippling  ground 
very  quickly.     We  want  protection  in  moderate  form,  because  if  we  have  the  power,  we  can  go  to  Russia  to  ask 
Russia  to  meet  us,  and  not  impose  such  extraordinary  duties,  and  we  can  say,  if  you  do  not  meet  us,  we  shall  not 
buy  your  goods,  notably  your  corn.     What  would  be  the  result  ?     If  the  farmer  does  not  sell  his  corn,  he  cannot 
pay  his  taxes.     If  he  doe?  not.  sell  his  corn,  the  railway  cannot  carry  it.     The  Government  guarantees  most  of  the 
railway  debenture  interest.     Then,  first  of  all,  the  Government  would  have  no  taxes  from  the  farmer,  and  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  debenture  interest. 

778  I  am  m  favour  of  no  duty  on  raw  material,  under  which  head  I  also  include  food.     But  when 
there  was  a  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  on  corn  it  made  no  difference,  and  if  there  had  been  2s.  it  would  have  made  no 
difference.     Would  it  not  hs  better  for  a  man  to  have  six  days  a  week  and  full  wages  than  four  days  a  week  and 
short  wages  ?     I  should,  therefore,  be  in  iavour  of  placing  a  tax  on  imported  food  products,  if  it  would  help  to  bring 
other  countries  down,  and  reduce  the  tariff  against  us. 
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I  wish  to  give  evidence  particularly  on  the  difference  between  the  organisation   in   this  country   American 
and  America.     My  Company   manufactures  corrugated   boiler  furnaces,  pressed    steel    wagons,  and    steel  boiler    Conditions. 
plates.      I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  firms  making  similar  goods  on  the  Continent  and  America.      On   the 
question  of  the  cost  of  extraction  in  the  United  States  of  America,  T  know  that  owing  to  the  mines  being  largely 
surface  mines,  and  the  ore  lifted  by  steam  shovels,  the  cost  amounts  to  5  cents,  per  ton  for  labour.     The  ores  in    Ores. 
this  country  are  not  so  rich  in  metallic  iron,  and  cannot   be   delivered  at  blast  furnaces  in  Cumberland  at  less 
than  16s.  to   18s.  per  ton,   depending   on   the   proximity   of   the   mines.       Wages   are    a   material   factor.       The 
United  States,  being  mainly  surface  mines,  the  ore  is  easier  to  work,  and,  as  before,  mentioned,  is  practically  all 
handled  by  machinery  from  being  lifted  from  mother  earth  to  being  charged  into  the  steel  furnaces.     Cumberland 
mines  are  all  deep  mines.     American  ore  is  about  15  per  cent,  richer  in  iron  than  our  general  Cumberland  ore. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  American  manufacturers  because  of  the  formation  Syndicates. 
of  syndicates  in  their  country,  I  believe  that  as  the  syndicates  are  largely  controlled  by  consumers  of  ore,  they 
naturally  have  the  distinct  advantage  in  having  command  of  it;  they  are  able  to  place  their  competitors  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  raising  the  price  of  ore  against  them.  Since  they  obtain  their  supply  at  practically  bed-rock  cost, 
it  will  give  them  the  advantage  over  competitors  in  foreign  countries  who  are  unable  to  obtain  their  ore  on  such 
advantageous  terms.  In  German}',  the  cost  of  coal  is  somewhat  higher  than  our  own,  which  at  the  present  time  Cost  Of  Coal, 
averages  about  11s.  per  ton.  In  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  lower.  In  Pittsburg,  during  the  month  of 
February  of  the  present  year,  the  price  was  about  7s.  They  are  using  a  soft  bituminous  coal ;  we  use  a  better  and 
harder  quality.  As  to  the  effect  on  our  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  preferential  rates  in  foreign  countries, 
I  have  to  say  that,  in  the  United  States  of  America  export  goods  of  our  manufacture  are  carried  440  miles  for 
!>[  cents,  per  100  Ibs.  against  a  charge  of  12  cents,  per  100  Ibs.  for  home  traffic.  These  are  equivalent  to  8s.  10.U1. 
and  11s.  2Jd.  per  English  ton  respectively.  Compare  these  rates  with  the  present  rates  from  London  to  Glasgow.  Freights. 
For  furnaces  th  >  rate  is  30s.  for  one  ton,  23s.  4d.  per  ton  for  a  two-ton  lot,  and  19s.  7d.  for  a  four-ton  lot. 
Plates  are  30s.,  17s.  6d.  and  15s.  for  similar  quantities.  The  haulage  in  this  case  is  only  208  miles.  The 
haulage  in  this  case  is  only  208  miles.  The  London  rate  for  a  haulage  "of  196  miles  is  25s.,  17s.  6d.  and  16s.  8d. 
The  rate  to  Hull  for  our  goods  is  5s.  per  ton,  to  Middlesbrough  Os.  per  ton.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
return  freights,  I  have  to  say  that  large  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  are  to  be  found  in  the  Drakcnberg  range 
in  South  Africa,  but,  as  at  the  present  lime  labour  cannot  be  found  to  work  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  no 
attention  can  be  given  to  mining  iron  ore.  If  it  could  be  worked,  however,  the  ore  would  have  to  be  carried 
over  a  distance  of  6,000  miles,  and  the  rate  of  freight  would  necessarily  be  against  it,  unless  it  could  be  carried 
as  ballast,  or  by  specially  constructed  boats.  The  question  of  the  present  system  of  water  ballasting  of  vessels 
niters  very  largely  into  this,  as  it  is  customary  for  boats  to  fill  their  ballast  tanks  with  fresh  water  when 
starting,  to  be  used  to  feed  their  boilers,  and  replace  the  same  with  sea  water  as  they  go  along,  and  the  boat 
that  carries  fine  goods  would  not  at  the  same  time  carry  dirty  material  like  iron  ore.  If  such  a  trade  could  be 
developed,  it  would  certainly  favour  business  between  these  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  ore  when 
delivered  here  would  have  to  compete  with  Cumberland  and  Spanish  ore,  which  at  the  present  time  is  offered 
at  •-?."><.  <id.  delivered  to  users'  works.  On  the  question  of  the  difference  of  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  Processes,  &C. 
employed  in  different  countries,  I  may  say  that  the  invention  of  the  basic  process  enables  makers  to  use  highly 
phosphoretic  ores,  the  slag  from  which  is  saleable  as  a  valuable  manure.  Further,  on  the  question  of  differences 
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in  methods  of  the  financing  of  industrial  concerns,  I  believe  that  debentures  having  security  of  the  whole  concern          780  COIthl, 
is  the  cheapest  way  of  raising  a  loan,  and  as  it  concerns  shareholders  only,  it  is  the  best  system  for  those  carrying 
on  the  business,  in  my  opinion.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  administration  charges  as   compared    with   this 
country  are  lower  on  the  Continent,  though  not  always  so  in  America. 

The  reason  for  amalgamation,  primarily,  in  my  opinion,  was  to  obtain  control  of  the  home  market,  and  781 
to  keep  up  prices,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  elements  of  production,  and  incidentally  this  would  tend  to  promote 
economy  of  production,  both  by  continuity  and  the  increased  volume  that  could  be  dealt  with.  The  effects  of 
trusts,  kartels,  &c.,  are  to  secure  their  home  trade,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  profits  they  thus  make  by 
being  able  to  keep  up  prices,  they  are  enabled  to  give  a  bounty  on  exported  articles,  because  as  they  are  put 
through  with  their  home  orders,  the  cost  of  production  is  thereby  lessened. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  securing  the  homo  markets,  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to  782 
our  own  business  of  wagon-making,  taking  America  for  instance,  the  long  haulage,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  corollary  to  that,  the  greatly  increased  mileage,  makes  the  stock  of  wagons  and  locomotives 
immensely  greater  than  in  this  country,  and  at  least  10  per  cent,  requires  replacement  annually  from  ordinary 
wear  and  tear.  Orders  given  out  in  America  are  very  much  larger  than  in  this  country  ;  orders  for  1,000 
wagons  are  unknown  here,  but  would  be  considered  a  small  order  in  America,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  Company 
in  Pennsylvania  who  gave  out  two  orders  for  0,000  wagons  each  in  one  year.  Under  these  conditions,  with  the 
enormous  number  of  articles  of  one  pattern  required,  organisation  can  be  based  on  an  expert  being  in  charge  of 
every  department,  and  every  section  of  each  department,  and  in  consequence  efficiency  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  each  individual  can  concentrate  his  energy  in  one  direction  only.  In  this  country  we  are  obliged  to  put 
an  expert  in  charge  of  several  sections,  and  organisations  suffer  from  that  reason. 

With  regard  to  organisation  of  works  in  this  country  and  America,  I  find  that  we  have  both  struck,  unknown  783 
to  each  other,  the  same  basis.  But  in  their  case  they  have  a  nuich  larger  staff,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the}' 
can  put  an  expert  in  charge  of  each  section.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  favour  of  the  American 
system.  The  forms,  although  slightly  different,  come  exactly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  With  regard  to  the  784 
American  works,  I  do  not  think  they  have  anything  to  teach  us.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  they  get  tremendous 
orders,  which  is  a  big  advantage.  In  fact,  in  those  works — of  course,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  hydraulic  pressing 
— they  were  working  hydraulic  presses ;  alongside,  was  a  steam  engine,  working  a  punch  and  shears ;  next  to 
that  was  another  machine,  worked  electrically  ;  next  to  that  was  another  one,  working  by  compressed  air,  and 
so  on.  So  they  had  little  steam  engines  where  they  thought  they  would  be  needed  ;  they  had  compressed  air 
where  it  suited  them,  and  they  had  water  where  it  suited  them,  and  electricity.  They  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  thing.  They  used  a  tremendous  lot  of  pneumatic  tools. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  material  is  as  cheap  as  in  foreign  countries,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  make  our  own  steel,  and  pay  a  high  price  for  our  pig  iron,  in  order  that  it  shall  be  of  a  special 
quality. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  new  method  of  producing  corrugated  furnaces  in  Germany  made  of 
weldless  steel,  but,  however  cheap  the  method  may  be,  if  you  take  the  price  of  steel  and  labour  it  will  not  meet 
the  price  at  which  they  are  selling. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  also  the  advantage  of  large  orders,  which  enables  him  to 
organise  his  works  better.  He  has  an  advantage  also  in  his  freight,  which  is  cheaper.  I  have  given  you  a  case. 
We  have  to  pay  for  half  the  distance  in  nearly  double  the  price.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  He  can  also  get 
cheaper  material.  I  attach  an  enormous  importance  to  the  bigness  of  orders.  So  far  as  the  men  go,  they  are 
using  in  America  a  cheap  class  of  men  chiefly  Hungarians.  They  mix  them,  they  get  about  five  nationalities  in 
certain  proportions  to  prevent  strikes,  but  the  output  per  man  we  compare  favourably  with. 

It  comes  to  this,  therefore,  anything  that  would  develop  trade  within  the  Empire — trade 
with  the  Colonies,  that  is — would  increase  the  home  orders,  and  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  our  works.  Wo 
have  never  got  an  order  for  1,000  wagons,  This  month  they  had  two  orders,  one  for  1,400  wagons,  and  one  for 
1,000  wagons,  which  they  describe  as  "  some  small  orders." 

The  following  report  from  the  Saxony  Machine  Works  is  somewhat  relevant  to  the  point  now 
under  discussion  : — 

"  In  order  to  keep  up  our  Locomotive  Branch,  and,  maintain  our  staff  of  employees  therein,  we  were 
compelled  to  seek  for  orders  in  distant  markets  new  to  us,  and  to  obtain  such  orders,  we  were  forced  to  accept 
prices  which  show  losses  instead  of  profits." 

With  regard  to  the  South  African  preferential  tariff,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  with 
the  preference,  the  Americans,  to  get  into  the  market,  offered  to  take  a  less  price  than  ours.  But  then  an 
English  Company  offered  to  do  the  same  on  certain  terms.  They  wanted  the  money  beforehand,  and  they  offered 
under  those  terms.  That  kind  of  competition  will  come  in  in  this  country  as  well  as  from  the  foreigner.  These 
people  I  am  referring  to  wore  practically,  to  put  it  bluntly,  hard  up,  and  they  said  that,  if  they  were  paid  in 
advance,  they  would  undertake  the  order  at  a  considerable  reduction  on  our  price.  Well,  they  did  not  get  the  order. 
The  Americans  were  not  hard  up,  but  they  really  undertook  to  take  the  order  at  less  than  our  price,  although  the 
preference  was  in  our  favour. 

On  the  question  of  Canadian  preference,  I  may  say  that  a  little  while  since  we  did  some  business  7Q1 
with  the  Canadians,  and  that  preference  undoubtedly  helped  us.  We  exported  furnaces  to  Canada  through  the 
preferential  tariff.  We  are  not  doing  so  now,  but  the  only  reason  for  which  we  stopped  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  preference.  The  preference  did  enable  us,  and  would  enable  us  now,  to  compete  in  Canada  with  the 
Americans  easily.  As  a  general  rule,  our  finish  is  very  much  better  than  tiie  American  finish,  and  we  take  orders 
at  higher  prices  on  account  of  that. 

The  Board  of  Trade  requirements  do  not  permit  us  to  use  basic  steel  for  the  manufacture  of          792 
corrugated  furnaces.     We  would  not  use  basic  steel  even  if  we  had  the  chance.     These  very  cheap  tenders  that  I 
have  spoken  of  are  cases  where  basic  steel  has  been  used,  and  is  one  reason  why  we  have  been  unable  to  compel r, 
and  the  tariff  would  hardly  meet  that  difficulty. 
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Evidence  of  Witnesses  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  British  Tube  Trade 

Association  (English  Section). 


WITNESS  No.   11. 


Witness  No.  11. 
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We  represent  the  English  section  of  the  British  Tube  Association,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
English  tube  manufacturers.  When  the  question  of  tariff  reform  was  brought  before  the  English  section,  a 
Committee  was  unanimously  appointed  to  formulate  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Taking  the  last  10  years,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  two  and  a-half  or  three  years  have  been  State  Of  Trade 
really  good  in  the  two  principal  features,  namely,  in  the  largeness  of  the  demand,  and  the  remunerative  character 
of  the  prices.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  of  our  trade  are  now  controlled  by  the  state  of  the  trade  in  Germany 
and  America,  as  directly  their  home  demand  falls  off,  we  get  our  market  flooded  with  their  surplus  production  and 
our  selling  prices  are  immediately  ruined.  As  long,  however,  as  they  are  fully  employed  with  their  home  and  local 
trade,  we  are  left  alone  and  a  period  of  full  and  profitable  employment  ensues.  These  periods,  however,  appear 
to  be  getting  fewer,  inasmuch  as  both  the  countries  mentioned  have  largely,  by  the  help  of  our  free  market, 
extended  their  works  and  production,  and  their  outputs  are  now  becoming  so  large  that  we  feel  we  shall  always 
have  a  dumped  surplus,  large  or  great,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  contend  against. 

The  principal  form  of  foreign  competition  consists  in  dumping  down  their  surplus  make  at  a  price  Dumping 
which  only  gives  a  small  proportion  of  -charges  over  labour  and  material.  These  dumping  prices  are  not  confined  to 
our  own  free  market,  but,  from  time  to  time  and  according  to  circumstances,  are  met  with  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Both  Germany  and  America,  however,  seem  to  dump  scientifically,  as  they  principally  attack  those  markets 
with  which  they  have  the  best  means  of  communciation :  thus  America  chiefly  attacks  the  Canadian  market,  and 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  countries  of  Europe  immediately  surrounding  them.  Whether  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  has  had  any  effect  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  lately  heard  of  the  Germans  sending  tubes  over  to  this 
country  in  a  partly  finished  state,  the  finishing  process  being  put  upon  them  here,  and  in  that  way  endeavouring 
to  create  an  impression  that  the  goods  which  they  supply  are  of  British  manufacture.  There  is  a  point  that  I  should 
like  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that  frequently  foreign  goods  of  an  inferior  quality  are  accepted  in  competition  with 
ours,  which  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  English  ones  are,  nor  are  the  foreign  manufacturers  put  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  the  price  of  labour,  hours  of  working,  &c.,  as  the  English  manufacturers  are,  nor  do  they 
have  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country. 

No  figures  are  available  showing  the  actual  imports  of  foreign  tubes  into  this  country.  We  have, 
however,  figures  showing  the  quantities  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  these 
we  have  analysed  with  the  following  result: — 

During  the  four  years  1899,  1900,  1901  and  1902,  the  two  countries  named  exported  to  this  country  finished 
tubes  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  million  pounds  sterling,  which  represents  an  average  yearly  figure  of  £250,000.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  the  vast  amount  of  harm,  which  such  wholesale  dumping  does  to  British  tube  manufacturers. 
With  regard  to  1903,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  figures,  but  can  say  from  experience  that 
foreign  competition  in  that  year  was  far  worse  than  in  any  of  the  four  years  mentioned.  The  quantities  of  American 
and  German  tubes  imported  into  this  country  are  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  the  foreign  countries 
of  the  world  other  than  British  Colonies,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  America  and  Germany  take  little  or 
nothing  from  us  in  return.  The  following  figures  show  the  comparison  : — 

Exports  of  British  tubes 
to  the  foreign  markets  of 

Imports  into  Enpland  of  the  world  except  British 

Yenr.  American  and  German  tubes.  Colonies. 


Statistics  ot  Tube 
Trade. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


25.000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


33,213 

28,603 
23,203 
25,528 


100,000  107,947 

In  the  four  years  named,  we  exported  to  Germany  and  America,  4,645  tons,  out  of  the  above,  so  that  we 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  this  if  we  could  preserve  the  100,000  tons  they  sent  into  us  over  the  same  period. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  25,000  tons  per  annum  would  keep  five  works  of  average  capacity  and  2,000  men 
fully  employed,  but  in  the  production  from  raw  material  would  mean  the  full  employment  of  4,000  men. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  tubes  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  without 
difficulty,  but  while  most  of  the  tube  strip  used  has  hitherto  been  of  British  manufacture,  there  has  been  a  larger 
and  growing  importation  of  foreign  steel  strip,  which  has  been  dumped  down  here.  The  Americans  make  all  their 
tubes  from  soft  steel  strip,  but  the  Germans  make  both  iron  and  German  steel  strip  as  desired.  The  works 
manufacturing  strip,  both  in  America  and  Germany,  are,  as  a  rule,  much  larger  and  more  modern  than  our  English 
works,  and  have  undoubtedly  grown  into  a  position,  mainly  through  their  protected  trade,  and  with  the  help  of  our 
free  market,  which  enables  them  to  produce  strip  at  a  much  less  price  than  we  can  purchase  it  here.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  if  our  home  trade  were  preserved  to  English  manufacturers,  modern  works  and  plants  would 
be  cut  down,  and  the  tube  trade  would  have  the  advantage  very  soon  of  much  cheaper  material.  As  regards 
geographical  position,  the  British  tube  trade  is  mainly  concentrated  in  two  centres,  namely,  in  Birmingham  and 
South  Staffordshire  district,  and  in  and  about  Glasgow.  The  former  district  is  well  situated  for  dealing  with  the 
home  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  Scotch  works  are  able  to  place  their  goods  f.o.b.  at  a  very  small  cost.  Take 
it  altogether,  the  works  could  not  be  better  placed  either  to  defend  our  home  trade  or  to  reach  the  foreign  markets. 
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Effect  of 
Foreign  Tariffs. 


The  effect  of  foreign  tariffs  1ms  been  first  to  keep  us  out  of  the  markets  of  the  countries  so  protected, 
and  thus  to  encourage  the  development  of  their  own  industries  to  meet  their  own  requirements  on  demand. 
Secondly,  to  enable  these  developed  industries  to  compete  more  favourably  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Foreign  tariffs  have  materially  reduced  our  exports  of  tubes  to  protected  countries.  The  figures 
we  submit  cover  a  period  of  29  years  from  1874  to  1902  inclusive,  and  it  will  be  noticed  therefrom  that  America 
ami  (iermany  have  practically  closed  their  doors  to  us,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  to-day  we  can  only  send  there  a 
few  articles  of  special  character  or  design.  The  most  serious  fall  is  in  our  exports  to  (iermany,  which  have  dceliin  <l 
from  4,700  in  1874  to  442  tons  in  1902,  or  to  just  under  10  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  in  the  earlier  year.  A 
serious  decrease  will  also  be  noticed  in  our  exports  to  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy. 

If  there  were  free  trade  with  Germany,  we  should  most  certainly  be  able  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  their  market.  Germany  and  America  are  gradually  gaining  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
show  this,  we  exclude  British  Colonies.  The  markets  of  the  world  have  expanded  enormously  since  1874,  and 
their  demands  now  are  approximately  five  times  what  they  then  were.  As  the  figures  submitted  show  that  our 
exports  have  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  last  29  years,  it  follows  that  Germany  and  America  must 
have  captured  the  whole  of  the  expansion  of  trade.  The  chart  (handed  in),  showing  how  the  Continental  trade  lias 
been  captured  by  the  Germans,  may  be  used  as  part  proof  of  this  contention.  Unfortunately,  it  1ms  only 
been  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  record  with  regard  to  Germany  since  1883,  while  for  the  United  State-t 
no  records  are  available.  In  the  year  1883,  the  total  German  exports  to  all  countries  amounted  to  lit, 500 
tons,  and  these,  except  for  slight  fluctuations,  have  steadily  grown  to  55,000  tons,  or  more  than  twice  our  own  total 
exports  to  the  same  places.  Also  on  the  other  hand,  British  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  remained  stationary. 
The  figures,  which  we  have  collected,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  show  the  exports  of  tubes  to  foreign 
countries  from  1874  to  1902  inclusive.  Those  figures  exactly  confirm  the  view  mentioned  above.  In  the 
year  1874,  the  total  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  as  distinct  from  British  Colonies  amounted  to  21,500  tons. 
This  figure  kept  fairly  level  to  1887,  when,  owing  to  increased  exports  to  Italy,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  market 
of  Japan,  the  total  export  came  up  to  nearly  25,000  tons,  which  figure  was  again  increased  in  1889  to  29,000  tons. 
From  1889  to  1894,  the  figure  gradually  decreased  to  21,000  tons.  The  period  from  1896  to  1900  shows  a  very 
large  increase,  particularly  in  the  years  1896  to  1897,  but  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  in  such  years  quantities 
of  tubes  and  fittings  for  cycle  purposes  were  exported  which  were  not  separately  classified.  The  years  referred 
to  will  be  remembered  as  the  cycle  boom.  From  1897  a  gradual  decrease  is  to  be  observed  until  in  1902  we  reached 
an  increase  in  a  period  of  practically  30  years  of  4.000  tons  only.  Since  1894.  the  following  new  markets  have  been 
opened.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Chili,  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Egypt.  To  these  new 
markets,  in  the  year  1902,  we  exported  no  less  than  12,500  tons,  so  that,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  break  new 
ground,  we  were  very  little  worse  off  than  before.  It  is  in  the  protected  markets  of  the  world  that  we  have  lost 
ground.  Below  I  give  an  analysis  of  our  exports  to  the  principal  European  countries  in  1874  and  1902 : — 


Country. 
Russia 

Norway  and  Sweden 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Italy 


1874. 
2,573 
1,393 

825 
4,706 
2,425 
1,674 
2,540 

797 
1,962 

18,895 


1902. 

1,495 

2,748 

291 

442 

1,051 

1,100 

583 

918 

726 

9,926 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  exports  to  the  principal  European  markets  have  fallen  nearly  10,000  tons, 
although  in  the  meantime  their  requirements  have  expanded  to  nearly  five  times  what  they  were  in  1874.  With 
regard  to  the  expansion  of  our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  we  may  say  that  in  1874  the  export  trade  to  our  Colonies 
amounted  to  4,000  tons  only,  and  in  the  29  years  covered  by  our  figures  it  has  grown  to  34,500  tons,  showing  the 
enormous  increase  of  30,000  tons.  This  increase  has  been  a  steady  one  from  year  to  year,  and  the  figures  got,  prove 
that  we  must  look  to  our  Colonies  to  be  the  great  markets  for  our  manufactures,  and,  by  a  system  of  preference 
and  reciprocal  treatment,  we  should  build  up  a  trade  undoubtedly  which  would  be  the  mainstay  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  While  the  volume  of  trade  with  our  Colonies  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  whole  period,  the  selling 
prices  have,  unfortunately,  been  falling,  and  most  of  the  tubes  exported  from  this  country  have  been  sold  at 
something  near  cost  price.  From  this  you  may  gather  that,  while  we  have  held  the  Colonial  trade  up  to  now  at  all 
cost,  the  time  has  come  when,  in  my  opinion,  manufacturers  in  this  country  must  have  some  preferential  treatment 
brought  to  their  aid. 
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Colonial  Trade.  With  regard   to   the   effect  of  foreign  competition    in   our  Colonial  trade,   we  have  collected   and 

summarised  the  imports  of  British  and  foreign  tubes  into  the  various  British  Colonies,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  such  trade  is  at  the  present  time  practically  untouched  by  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  South  Africa. 


802 


Taking  the  Canadian  market  separately,  which  we  have  done  in  consequence  of  the  differentia! 

classification  and  system  of  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  this  country  adopted  by  them,  \vo  present  herewith 
figures  giving  the  quantities  of  tubes  imported  into  Canada  from  1883  to  1903  inclusive.  Also  a  comparative  churt 
illustrating  same.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  changes  in  the  methods  of  classification,  we  are  not  able  to  show  a 
comparison  on  the  same  basis  over  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  figures.  For  the  first  four  years,  tlir  Canadian 
Government  recorded  the  imports  of  tubes  in  lineal  feet,  and  in  that  period  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
in  tubes  was  in  British  hands.  From  1887  to  1897,  the  method  of  classification  was  changed  by  recording  the 
imports  in  both  feet  and  weight,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  and  over  this  period  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
imports  of  tubes  from  this  country  gradually  decreased  until,  in  1897,  the  trade  had  almost  reached  vanishing 
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point,  while  that  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gradually  increased.  The  figures  for  the  two 
countries  for  the  two  years  referred  to  are  as  follows  : — 

Great  Britain  in  1887  1,390,607  ft. 

„   1897  ..  ..  144,011  ft. 

United  States  in  1887  . .  . .  201,494  ft. 

„    1897  ..  ..  3,354,646  ft. 

Also,  the  United  States  had  a  very  big  increase  in  the  tonnage.  The  above  figures  are  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  wo  lost  ground  in  Canada  in  the  short  period  of  ten  years.  Owing  to  a  further  change  in  the  method  of  classi- 
fication, the  effect  of  the  preferential  tariffs  introduced  by  Canada  in  1897,  cannot  be  ascertained,  although  it  will 
be  seen  thnt  our  trade  considerably  improved  ;  neither,  owing  to  a  further  change  in  1903,  is  it  possible  to  give  the 
effect  of  the  further  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  Canada  to  British  goods  in  1901.  Canada,  however,  in 
1903,  reverted  to  the  same  system  of  elassification  in  use  in  1897,  and  we  give  below  particulars  of  tubes  imported 
by  Canada  from  Great  Britain  and  United  States  respectively  in  those  years.  From  1897,  Great  Britain's  trade 
advanced  from  144,01 1  ft.  to  2,844,702  ft.  This  is  solely  due  to  preference.  I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  anything 
else  at  all.  The  United  States  from  3,354,646  ft.  advanced  to  4,815,329  ft.  From  a  review  of  the  above  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  preferential  tariffs  have  produced  a  remarkable  effect,  and  that  Britain  seems  to  be  slowly 
acquiring  a  standing  in  the  market,  and  T  hope  and  believe  matters  will  continue  to  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
that  a  corresponding  advantage  to  British  trade  will  take  place  in  every  market  where  preferential  treatment  is 
accorded.  There  are  no  figures  yet  giving  the  results  of  preference  in  other  markets.  The  preferential  terms  have 
not  been  riding  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  would  be  suggested  by  the 
Association,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  to  be  charged  should  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  import  duty  for 
the  same  class  of  goods  ruling  in  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured. 

The  Scottish  tube  makers  are  not  represented  by  us,  but  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  largest   Scottish  Tube 
makers  in  Scotland  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  us.     The  export  trade  in  tubes  is  carried  on  in  the  whole  of    Makers. 
the  Birmingham  and  South  Staffordshire  district,  as  well  as  from  the  Scottish  district.     Of  course,  the  larger  amount 
goes  from  Scotland,  which  is  nearer  the  sea-board.     They  can  get  f.o.b.  about  2s.  a  ton.     Though  we   are   not 
authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  trade,  our  representation  would  apply  equally  well  to  them. 


Effect  of  Canadian 
Preference. 
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depression. 


With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  tube  trade,  I  think  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  suffering  from 


What  I  mean  by  the  term  scientific  dumping,  as  employed  by  the  Germans,  is  as  follows : — They  Dumping. 
have  carefully  examined  those  markets  in  which  they  can  dump,  at  the  cheapest  cost  to  themselves.  We  find,  in 
looking  at  the  statistics,  that  those  countries  with  which  they  have  the  best  communication,  they  have  adopted 
as  their  principal  dumping  markets.  Of  course,  they  dump  very  much  more  on  the  Continent  than  they  do  here 
— the  Hermans  do — which  is  an  evidence  of  that,  I  think.  Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  American  dumping  in 
Canada  to  the  large  extent  I  have  mentioned,  shewing  at  once  that  they  have  chosen  the  Canadian  market  as  the 
cheapest  one  to  dump  in. 

What  I  mean  by  the  character  of  tests,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this: — Frequently  tubes,  Tests. 
which  are  brought  from  America,  are  not  put  under  the  tests  at  all.  They  are  accepted  as  being  tested  there  in 
America  by  themselves,  and  the  certificate  is  very  frequently  accepted,  but  I  should  think,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  not  been  tested  at.  all.  Anyhow,  they  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  inspectors  out  there  and 
putting  them  under  the  same  rigid  examination  as  ours, which  certainly  must  give  them  a  very  distinct  advantage 
ill  the  price  of  manufacture.  Our  works  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  specifications  of  any  other  countries. 

We  cannot  meet  Germany  on  its  own  ground,  or  America  on  its  own  ground,  because  we  are  Results  Of  Foreign 
excluded  successfully  by  their  tariffs,  and  we  cannot  meet  them  on  the  other  ground  because  they  sell  at  a  dumping  Tariff  Policy. 
price,  that  is,  below  their  cost  price.  Of  that  I  am  absolutely  convinced.  Consequently,  we  cannot  compete  with 
them  in  those  mark'ets  at  present,  because  their  own  protective  tariffs  put  them  in  such  a  position,  either  by  increasing 
their  production,  or  by  the  extra  profits  they  make,  to  dump  down  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  meet.  The 
improvement  in  their  plant,  and  the  larger  expenditure  of  capital  they  are  enabled  to  make,  owing  to  the  security 
of  their  home  market,  enables  them  to  compete  against  a  large  proportion  of  our  works  here,  because  a  large  number 
of  our  works  here,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  capital,  in  industrial  concerns,  have  not  been  able,  to  modernise 
their  works  as  they  would  have  otherwise  done  lo  successfully  compete  again*!  (he  Hermans.  It  only  applies  to 
some.  There  are  one;  or  lw<>  that  have  kept  pace,  but  th"  bulk  of  the  works  arc  slightly  behind  the  times,  but  would 
be  modernised  at  once  if  capital  could  be  got  in  industrial  concerns  by  the  security  of  the  trade.  There  is  no 
question  about  it  at  all. 

The  falling  of  our  exports  lo  Germany  has  been  steady  ever  since  1S7I.  Some  years  are 
worse  than  others,  but  from  Is;  I-  to  |ss2  they  decreased  3,600  tons  out  of  the  4,300  that  they  dropped.  It  has 
practically  disappeared  ultogether  since  the  tariff  came  in.  We  were  sending,  up  to  1SS3,  very  largo  quantities, 
there,  but  in  18S4  they  dropped  about  500  tons  in  the  one  year.  The  com|>ctition  we  have  to  fear  is  both  in  flic 
home  and  in  neutral  markets,  although  they  have-  dumped  a  larger  proportion  in  the  neutral  markets  up  till  now, 
but,  as  soon  as  their  production  increases,  f  think  they  will  certainly  attack  our  market  more  vigorously.  Our 
home  trade  has  increased,  but  so  has  the  dumping.  While  they  only  send,  |ierli:ips,  20  per  cent,  of  our  home 
requirements  to-day,  the  prospect  is  that,  unless  we,  do  something,  they  will  be  sending  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
within  a  few  years.  This  2<>  per  cent,  of  the  home  trade  means  25,000  tons  of  tubes  per  annum,  a  quantity  which 
would  give  employment  to  4,000  men. 


With  reward  to  the  necessity  for  Colonial  preference,  we  do  think  the  position  is  most  urgent. 
The  sooner  it  is  adopted  the  better  for  British  trade,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency.  These  people 
are  taking  away  home  trade  from  us  :  Ihcv  are  dumping  down  in  the  neutral  markets,  and  we  can  only  look  to  our 
Colonies,  and  we  can  get  the  South  African  and  Canadian  trade,  1  am  positively  certain,  if  we  get  preference,  which 
will  be  an  enormous  increase  in  our  export  trade  at  once.  Canadian  preference  has  been  very  effect ive,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  figures  given. 


Necessity  for 
Colonial  Preference. 


Witness  No.  11 
— continued. 


Suggested  Duties. 


Weldless  Steel 
Tubes. 


The  reason  why  the  jColonial  markets  have  expanded  so  considerably  is,  that  we  have  made 
a  dead  set  for  those  markets.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  not  lose  our  Colonial  trade,  whatever  we  lost 
elsewhere,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  what  I  stated  was  correct.  We  have  done  it  at  a  very  great  sacrifice  indeed. 
The  tubes  ha've  been  sold  for  years  and  years  now,  approximately  at  cost  price,  because  while  these  foreigners  have 
not  got  into  these  markets,  they  have  obtained  foreign  quotations  against  us,  and  we  have  had  to  meet  them.  The 
reason  why  we  wish  to  retain  Colonial  markets  is  a  sentimental  one  probably,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  one 
that  you  must  commend.  I  think  a  good  many  of  us  were  expecting  some  day,  that  we  should  get  preferential 
treatment  in  some  form  which  it  is  now  taking.  We  were  determined  to  supply,  if  we  could  possibly,  the  whole  of 
the  tubes  required  for  the  British  Empire. 

\\ 'ith  regard  to  the  suggested  duties,  we  recognise  that  there  is  some  difficulty  hi  dealing  with 
a  country  which  had  a  high  tariff  when  exporting  their  goods  to  this  country  through  another,  against  which  we 
had  low  tariffs.  That  is  to  say,  German  goods  through  Belgium  or  Holland.  That  is  a  matter  we  should  have  to 
face  somehow.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  charge  a  different  rate  of  duty  for  each  place,  but  while  it  might  be  open 
to  abuse,  still,  I  think  in  the  main,  it  would  be  the  most  effective  form  of  retaliation.  It  would  shut  out  those 
markets  at  once  that  were  charging  the  highest  tariffs  to  us.  They  would  have  to  come  down  to  a  similar  tariff 
to  some  of  the  lower  countries,  8  they  wanted  to  get  any  of  our  trade  at  all. 

By  effective  retaliation,  I  mean  that  if  other  countries  did  not  give  way,  and  bring  down  their 
duties,  we  should  actually  institute  those  tariffs  in  this  country.  If  other  countries  came  down,  we  should  have  a 
number  of  different  tariffs  all  going  at  the  same  time,  but  we  should  bo  keeping  their  goods  out  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  give  you  much  information  in  respect  of  wcldless  steel  tubes.  The  importations  of 
such  tubes  for  Belleville  boilers,  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  I  have  presented.  When  I  spoke  earlier  of  a  tube 
of  inferior  quality,  I  was  referring  to  a  lighter  tube.  In  a  certain  class  of  tubes,  the  Americans  have  made  a  lighter 
tube  for  years,  which  has  competed  with  ours,  and  they  are  accepted  in  competition  with  ours.  We  hold  that  they 
are  very  bad  indeed,  especially  where  they  have  to  be  laid  in  the  ground,  and  for  such  purposes  still  they  are  being 
accepted.  The  change  from  wrought  iron  to  steel  strips  has  not  affected  our  trade  in  the  Staffordshire  district. 
I  think  most  of  us  will  supply  iron  or  steel  as  desired,  and  have  been  able  to  do  so  for  some  years.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  affected  our  trade.  The  figures  we  have  given  apply  to  the  actual  tubes,  and  not  to  tube  strips ;  so 
that  apart  from  the  loss  of  trade,  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention,  there  is  also  a  very  large  loss  in  the  manufacture 
of  tube  strips,  while  the  loss  on  the  imports  into  this  country  means  sufficient  work  for  2,000  men  in  the  tube  trade, 
which  would  have  meant  1,000  in  the  production  from  the  raw  material. 
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Witness  No.  12.         WITNESS   No.  12. 


SECOND  (TUBE  TKADE)  WITNESS. 
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Statistics  of  Tube 
Works  in  different 
Countries. 


I  wish  to  give  some  figures  as  regards  the  proportionate  increases  of  the  tube  trade  in  protective 
countries  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  been  able  to  give  some  statistics 
in  tons  or  in  money  value,  but  these  figures  are  very  jealously  guarded  by  our  foreign  competitors,  and  we  arc  unable 
to  get  them.  The  most  reliable  information  we  have  been  able  to  get,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  comparison,  is  the 
number  of  plants  that  have  been  put  down  in  the  various  countries  during  a  period,  and  I  am  able  to  give  you 
exactly  the  number  of  wrought  iron  tube  works  in  existence  in  1870,  and  at  various  subsequent  dates  up  to  and 
including  1902.  A  very  careful  examination  of  these  figures  shows — that  in  1870,  Great  Britain  had  in 
existence  23  works ;  America  had  7,  Germany  1,  and  Belgium  1.  Then  in  1902,  the  increase  in  Great 
Britain  was  from  23  to  39,  being  an  increase  on  only  10  works.  America  rose  from  7  to  37,  an  increase  of  23  works  ; 
Russia  from  0  to  9,  an  increase  of  9  works  ;  Austria  from  0  to  5,  an  increase  of  5  works  ;  France  from  0  to  5,  an 
increase  of  5  works  ;  Belgium  1  to  3,  an  increase  of  2  works ;  Spain  0  to  2,  an  increase  of  2  works.  So  that 
from  1871  to  1902,  a  period  of  33  years  inclusive,  Great  Britain  has  built  10  works,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
added  together,  have  built  70,  or  practically  their  increase  has  been  five  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  fore- 
going figures  give  you  exactly  the  progress  of  each  country  manufacturing  tubes — but  for  the  better  comparison, 
as  I  said  before,  the  whole  of  the  Continental  works  are  grouped  together.  That  shows  the  competition 
which  the  trade  feel  coming  generally  from  the  Continent  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  separate  countries. 
Although  Germany  is  our  great  competitor,  at  the  same  time  the  other  countries  are  manufacturing,  and  if  not 
actually  exporting,  they  are  making  for  their  own  consumption,  and  therefore  reduce  the  quantity  of  im] " 
required,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a  better  comparison.  I  have  included  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  one.  America 
as  one,  and  Great  Britain  as  one — that  being  the  chart  No.  2.  To  .show  the  separate  increases  of  Gre;ii 
Britain,  America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  also  the  great  strides  the  Continent  has  made,  I 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  chart  on  the  above  lines,  showing  each  section,  starting  in  1870  at  zero,  and  so  giving 
you  at  a  glance,  the  increases  of  the  various  sections  to  1902.  So  that  we  have  again,  really,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
increase  of  10  works  ;  in  America  an  increase  of  30  works  ;  and  on  the  Continent  an  increase  of  40  works  ;  so 
that  wl'ile  America's  increase  is  double  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continental  men  iriy  three  times  that 

of  Great  Britain.  To  put  it  another  way  :  while  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  23  works  to  3!)  in  33  years, 
equalling  about  75  per  cent,  on  the  state  existing  in  1870,  America  has  gone  from  7  works  to  37  in  the  same  period 
equalling  about  400  ]>cr  cent.,  while  the  Continent  has  risen  from  2  works  to  48,  equalling  the  extraordinary  per- 
centage of  2,300  per  cent.  So  that  you  can  readily  see  how  rapidly  they  have  increased  in  the  protected  countries 
aginst  what  we  have  in  this  country.  Originally,  Great  Britain  was  the  home  of  the  tube  trade,  and  where  I 
were  first  manufactured,  and  it  is  only,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  high  tariffs  that  have  enabled  the  Continent 
and  America  to  get  such  high  prices  in  their  own  countries,  and  has  enabled  them  to  make  tubes  at  a  profit  to 
themselves,  and  export  their  surplus,  even  at  a  loss  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  later  on,  that  for 
the  first  ten  years  they  did  but  little  just  manufacture  for  then'  own  consumption. 


816  ,As  to*he  output,  wo  are  not  able  to  get  absolutely  accurate  information,  although  we  have  got  a    Comparative  Till* 

good  deal  of  information  ;    but  (akin.;  the  German  work.,  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  them  with  Great  Britain   thev    Outouh 
would  be  considerably  larger,  each  work  for  work,  for  this  reason.     In  Germany  there  are  no  small  tube  work's   bn't 
m  Great  Britain,  especially  as  it  started  in  the  early  days  of  small  works,  which  are  still  continued  making  email 
quantities  a!  tubes,  so  that  we  have  a  lot  of  small  tube  worts  turning  out  only  limited  quantities,  but  in  Germany  there 
are  no  small  works  owned  by  private  individuals.    They  are  all  lai  ad  their  worki  are  all  pat  down  with 

large  capitals,  and  therefore  are  very  much  larger,  so  that  we  nii^ht  take  it.  practically,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
by  the  German  works,  that  the  24  German  works  quite  equal  in  their  output  the  31)  Br'itish  works— quite  equal  it 
But  then  the  Russian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  French,  and  Spanish  works  are  not  so  large.  The  Austrians  are  fair- 
sized  works,  and  1  should  think  that  their  output  would  he  nearly  the  same,  work  for  work,  as  those  of  Great 


largest  works— the  proprietor  of  which  claims— and  has  stated  so  on  one  or  two  occasions— that  his  output  was 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  output  of  Great  Britian.     I  do  not  take  that  as  an  absolute  fact,  but  at  the  same  time 

it  is  asserted  so. 


81  7  lhe  foreign  competition  we  feel  all  over  the  world,  but  more  especially  from  America  and  Germany, 

who,  by  their  process  of  dumping,  have  gradually  pushed  us  out  from  the  markets  formerly  occupied  by  Great 
Britain.  Personally,  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  Continent,  The  other  representatives  of  the  Association  who 
accompany  me  will  give  you  further  information  as  to  the  Colonies.  I  will  give  you  a  statement,  showing  how 
Germany  has  now  practically  captured  the  whole  of  the  Continental  trade.  I  should  like  to  say  here, 
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captured. 


Exports  of  Tubes 
from  different 
Countries. 


that  the  figures  I  am  about  to  give  are  the  exports  of  Germany  alone.  They  are  not  exports  from  any  other  part 
of  the  Continent  of  Liu-ope.  There  are  very  few  of  the  countries  keep  the  absolute  figures  ami  it  is  only 
from  Germany  we  have  been  able  to  get  what  their  absolute  export  is.  Of  course,  their  export  is  excluding— the 
same  as  Great  Britain— what  they  manufacture  for  their  own  consumption ;  neither  does  it  include  what  is  manu- 
factured by  the  five  works  of  Austria,  and  the  nine  of  France,  Russia,  Belgium  and  Spain  for  their  consumption. 
They  may  export,  but  if  they  do  export,  it  is  very  little  indeed,  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  I 
start  in  the  same  year,  as  I  was  able  to  start  with  as  to  the  works,  1870.  In  that  year,  Great  Britain  practically 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  tube  requirements  of  the  Continent.  I  have  a  chart  here  which  gives  the  exports  to  the 
Continent  only  (handing  in  same).  In  1870,  as  I  say,  Great  Britain  practically  supplied  the  whole  of  the  Conti- 
nental requirements.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  works  on  the  Continent ;  one  was  erected  at  Cologne  in 
1869,  and  the  other  at  Liege,  buUt  in  1870,  neither  of  which  were  doing  little  more  than  what  was  required  for  their 
own  consumption.  In  fact,  they  were  not  in  much  more  than  an  experimental  stage  at  that  time.  You  will  see 
by  the  chart  that  the  total  requirements  of  the  Continent  at  that  date  were  10,000  tons.  If  you  go  to  1873,  you 
will  see  that  the  Continental  requirements  had  jumped  up  to  21,500  tons.  You  get  the  total  requirements,  I  may 
say,  by  adding  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany  together,  but,  of  course,  that  does  not,  as  I  said 
before,  include  whatever  they  may  have  made  for  themselves.  So  that  their  requirements  were  much  greater, 
and  their  imports  were  such,  that  in  1873  they  jumped  up  to  21,500  tons.  Then,  just  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  the  Germans  were  building  works,  but  they  were  manufacturing  very  little,  so  that,  at  that  time,  we  may  take 
it  that  their  requirements  were  21,500,  and  Great  Britain  was  exporting  that  quantity.  Since  that  date  the  Con- 
tinental requirements  have  gradually  increased,  and  very  largely,  but  Great  Britain's  share  of  that  increase  has 
been  on  the  downward  grade.  From  1873  to  1883,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  figures  as  to  what  Germany 
actually  exported  year  by  year  to  the  Continent,  but  that  they  were  exporting  there  is  no  doubt,  because,  when 
we  come  to  the  year  1883,  we  find  that  she  is  exporting  19,000  tons,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  she  did  that  the 
first  year,  so  that  I  think  she  was  gradually  gaining  ground  from  very  early  days.  In  1883,  out  of  33,000  tons, 
Great  Britain  only  exported  14,000  tons,  while  Germany  had  exported  19,000  tons.  In  1888,  out  of  a  total  of 
34,500,  Great  Britain  had  fallen  to  13,000  tons,  while  Germany  had  risen  to  21,500  tons.  The  same  followed 
in  1895,  when  the  total  was  39,500  tons,  Great  Britain  still  falling  and  only  getting  11,000  tons,  as  against  Germany's 
28,500.  For  the  years  1896  to  1900,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  gone  up  considerably.  There  is  a  big  jump, 
but  that  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  whoever  it  is  who  makes  up  the  returns,  having  included 
cycle  tubes  and  solid  drawn  tubes  in  the  exports,  instead  of  as  they  had  before,  and  have  done  since,  only  included 
ordinary  wrought  iron  tubes.  It  was  a  big  boom  in  the  cycle  trade  at  that  time,  and  it  jumped  up  the  quantity, 
so  that  you  may  take  very  little  notice  of  that  rise.  We  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  1901,  when  you  will  see  that 
the  total  requirements  had  risen  to  54,000  tons,  of  which  11,500  only  comes  from  Great  Britain,  and  43,000  tons 
is  taken  by  Germany.  In  the  year  1902— and  these  are  the  last  figures  that  are  available— you  will  see  that  the 
total  has  now  risen  to  56,500  tons,  and  that  Great  Britain  only  supplied  10,500  tons,  while  Germany  gets  46,000 
tons.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  in  1870,  the  requirements  of  the  Continent  were  only  10,000  tons,  the  whole  of 
which  Great  Britain  supplied,  while  in  1902  the  requirements  had  risen  to  56,000  tons,  In  addition  to  what  was 
made  for  the  home  consumption  by  the  works  in  Germany  for  Germany;  in  Austria  for  Austria;  in  Russia  for 
Russia,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  while  Great  Britain  had  only  increased  since  1870  from  10,000  tons  to  10,500,  namely, 
500  tons,  Germany  has  increased  from  exporting  nothing  at  all,  to  exporting  46,000  tons  to  other  countries  on  the 
Continent  outside  Germany.  That,  I  think,  shows  the  mode  in  which  the  ( 


Continental  trade  has  been  gradually 


more  with  the  other  Continental  nations,  and  so  gets  a  rather  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  also, 
is  more  up  with  their  weights  and  measurements,  and  language,  and  general  requirements,  than  we  could  be 
expected  to  get  as  a  sea-bound  nation.  We  do  not  get  over  very  much  ;  that  is  one  reason,  I  think.  Then  they 
have  some  advantage  also  in  railway  rates.  I  understand  their  railway  rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  is  much 
lower  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  those  two  together,  I  do  not  think,  are  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  their 
getting  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  trade.  I  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  accounted  for,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  by  the  fact  of  the  large  increase  of  price  they  obtain  in  their  own  country,  which  enables  them  to  sell 
any  surplus  they  may  have  at  unremunerative  rates,  anil  so  cut  prices  when  they  are  in  competition  with  other 
countries,  and  naturally  thus  obtain  orders.  Germany  also,  of  course,  by  reason  of  their  shutting  out  our  goods, 
raised  up  her  own  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  tubes  to  this  great  extent  of  2,300  per  cent,  so  that  in  that  way, 
and  with  these  very  large  works,  they  are  enabled  to  manufacture  somewhat  cheaper. 


Witness  No.  12 
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Continental 
Railway  Rates. 


Selling  Prices  ol 
Tubes  in  Protected 
Countries. 


Standardisation. 


Effect  of  Imports 
on  Home  Trade. 


I  have  tried  to  get  what  information  I  could  as  regards  Continental  railway  rates,  and  I  have  various 
quotations  from  carrying  firms  for  carrying  tubes — I  thought  that  w,  «r»y  ni'  Betting  it — from  the  seat 

of  manufacture  here,  to  the  seat  of  manufactui'e  there,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  quotations  for  carrying  tubes  from 
a  town  here,  that  is  to  say,  from  Birmingham  in  all  instances,  and  there  is  an  advantage  of  some  shillings  a  ton 
in  favour  of  the  Continental  competition.  If  I  were  sending  tubes  to  a  plan'  in  AuMi  i,i  \\itco\\  it/. — there  are  two 
large  tube  works  there — it  would  cost  me  37s.  3d.  a  ton  to  send  them  ;  but  if  Witcowitz  works  want  to  send  them 
to  Birmingham,  the  same  tubes.  I  find  they  can  get  it  done  for  33s.  lOd.  per  ton,  which  is  3s.  5d.  per  ton  in  their 
favour,  or  practically  as  near  10  per  cent,  as  you  can  make  it.  Then  again,  if  yon  takr  another  tube  centre — 
Birmingham  to  Liege — the  rate  is  25s.  3d.,  but  the  Liege  tube  maker  can  send  bock  to  Birmingham  at  22s.  C.M. 
That  is  a  difference  of  2s.  6d.  a  ton.  From  Birmingham  to  Diisseldorf — that  is  the  largest  seat  of  tube  manufacturing 
in  Germany — the  rate  for  tubes  is  24s.  6d.  a  ton,  but  if  yon  reverse  it.  and  take  it  from  Diisseldorf  to  Birmingham, 
I  he  ( leriiiaii  [.ays  a  rate  of  carriage  of  only  22s.  (id.,  which  is  2s.  per  ton  in  their  favour.  These  quotations,  I  might, 
perhaps,  say,  are  all  practically  of  the  same  date,  and  in  most  instances  they  are  from  the  same  linn  who  gave  me 
the  rates  both  ways,  so  that  they  do  not  make  any  disguise  about  the  matter.  They  merely  give  you  the  rates. 
1  have  tried  to  get  some  of  the  internal  rates,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 


Id  at  higher  prices  in  protected  countries  than  the  same  countries  export 
•y  15th,   1904,  I  got  from  the  British  Consul  at   Pittsbur-j,  America,  the 


It  is  a  fact  that  tubes  are  sold 
and  sell  at  in  Great  Britain.      On  February 

discounts  from  the  American  price  lists  that  the  tubes  are  being  sold  at  in  Pitlsburg — that  is  the  largest  seat  of 
manufacturing  of  American  tubes.  That  was  in  truck  loads  of  5  tons.  When  I  worked  out  this  on  the  American  price 
lists,  less  the  discounts  given  me,  and  at  per  thousand  feet — taking  a  tiioi:-:n»!  1<  >  '  of  each  of  the  sizes  for  which  I 
am  able  to  get  a  price,  namely  14,  making  a  total  of  14,000  feet — I  got  a  net  sum  that  they  would  pay  in  Pittsburg 
of  £420  4s.  Id.,  and  on  the  same  date — and  it  fortunately  happens  it  was  the  same  date — I  got  a  quotation  from 
the  United  Steel  Products  Company  of  America,  practically  the  selling  spot  for  some  of  the  large  American  works 
for  tubes  delivered  in  the  Thames,  London.  These  discounts  are  quoted  from  the  English  price  list.  I  took 
a  thousand  feet  of  each  of  these  same  fourteen  sizes — they  are  the  running  sizes  of  the  trade — and  less  the  discounts 
which  they  gave  me,  it  made  for  the  14,000  feet  £332  "l4s.  6d.,  so  that  the  American  is  really  dumping  in  the 
Thames,  at  £87  9s.  7d.,  for  this  quantity  of  tubes,  less  price  than  he  is  obtaining  at  the  point  of  manufacture, 
where  he  has  neither  to  pay  freight  nor  carriage.  In  other  words,  he  is  sellinu  at  L''i]  per  cent,  higher  price  in  Pittsburg 
than  he  is  selling  these  same  tubes  in  the  Thames.  Then,  as  to  the  German  prices,  I  have  got  a  similar  quotation 
from  Diisseldorf,  which  is  the  seat  of  manufacturing  in  Germany.  I  had  a  quotation  sent  me  by  a  man,  whose  name 
was  given  to  mo  by  the  British  Consul,  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  perfectly  reliable  for  getting  any  prices  which  1 
might  wish  to  have,  and  he  gave  me  a  quotation  for  various  sizes  of  gas  tubes  there  on  April  9fch.  He  only  gave 
me  ten  sizes,  so  that  I  took  1,000  of  each  of  those  ten  sizes,  and  it  equalled  a  value  of  £149  17s.  7d.  Then  I  have 
a  quotation  of  a  rather  earlier  date  from  a  company  in  Diisseldorf,  for  tubes  delivered  free  Thames,  which  gives 
£119  19s.  8d.,  so  that  the  German  maker  is  selling  in  London  at  £30  18s.  1  Id.  less  price  for  the  10,000  feet  than  he 
is  obtaining  where  he  is  manufacturing  ;  so  that  really,  when  you  work  it  out  again,  he  is  getting  really  20  per  cent, 
higher  price  in  Diisseldorf  than  he  is  willing  to  deliver  the  same  tubes  in  the  Thames.  It  is  rather  extraordinary, 
but  they  work  out  within  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  each  other,  and  I  think  into  Germany  the  ml  teiori  m  rate  of  import 
duty  falls  rather  close  on  to  25  per  cent.  The  quotation  I  had  was  delivered  free  Thames,  and  on  it  is  an  added 
remark,  which  says  : — "  Might  reduce  if  you  have  order  to  place."  It  was  in  January  when  I  hail  that  quotation, 
and  tubes  to-day  are  much  lower  than  they  were  in  January,  so  that  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  if  we  were  to  get 
them  to-day  we  might  have  them  even  lower  than  that  delivered  in  the  Thames. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Germans  and  Americans  for  the  tube 

strip,  nor  can  I  tel!  you  whether  there  is  any  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  tubes  in  those  countries,  though  I  should 
think  it  is  more  than  probable. 

All  my  observations  in  respect  to  tubes  are  confined  to  wrought  iron  and  welded  steel.  They 
do  not  include  Belleville  boiler  tubes,  nor  weldless  steel  gas  bottles  and  goods  of  that  description. 

There  is  no  very  large  difference  between  German  and  British  standard  screws  and  taps  ;  they 
come  down  to  our  threads  as  a  rule.  The  Americans  sell  some  tubes  over  here  that  have  American  threads,  but 
it  is  practically  only  to  American  firms,  who  come  over  here  and  put  up  radiator's  and  various  things,  where  they 
have  been  importing  tubes  beforehand,  with  the  American  thread,  and  they  still  continue  it.  We  make,  if  anyone 
asks  us,  and  we  do  so  frequently,  to  the  American  thread,  and  we  can  do  just  as  readily  as 
the  English  thread.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  German  thread.  The  substitution  of  lap-welded 
by  steel  tubes  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German  tube  trade, 
though  not  very  largely.  But,  even  if  the  solid  drawn  tube  were  eliminated,  the  results  do  not  show  much 
difference.  Diisseldorf  firms  are  certainly  selling  weldless  steel  tubes  nearly  as  cheaply  as  lap-welded  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  producing  them  at  that  price.  The  lower  grades  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  are  being  most 
effectively  shut  out  by  hostile  tariffs,  but,  so  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned,  an  additional  fact  is  that  they  are 
making  them  themselves. 

In  the  figures,  which  I  have  given,  you  will  find  exports  from  Germany  to  Belninmaiid  Holland. 

These  are  rather  large,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  any  or  what  portion  of  these  are  re-exported.  N'o  doubt  the 
figures  being  so  large,  part  of  them  must  be  re-exported. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  in  railway  freights  out  and  home,  1  am  inclined  to  think  this  is 

due  to  allowances  made  on  the  other  side,  rather  than  high  rates  for  out  freights  in  this  country.  I  ran  out  the 
rate,  from  Witcowitz  to  Birmingham,  and  deducting  what  was  the  railway  freight  or  home  rale  to  Hull,  that  gave 
about  Id.  a  mile,  but,  taking  (lie  distance  to  Witcowitz  as  over  400  miles,  it  gave  something  over  Id.  a  mile  to  carry 
it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  the  difference  really  comes  in  ;  I  think  it  must  be  on  the  other  side. 


Last  year  we  imported  25,000  tons  of  tubes, 
represent  20  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  this  country. 


As   near   as   I    can   work    it   out,    this   would 


If  we  had  this  20  per  cent,  additional  work,  our  works  would  be  in  very  much  fuller  operation 

than  they  have  been  ;    this  would  have  the  effect  of  most  materially  reducing  our  costs.      If  we  can  increase  our 
output  10  per  cent.,  then  charges  are  diminished  to  begin  with  by  10  per  cent. 
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828  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  present  system,  we  shall  lose  a 
further  proportion  of  the  home  trade.      The  imports  into  this  country  were  considerably  greater  in  1903  than  in 
1900,  and  they  have  been  increasing  steadily. 

829  ' "  ll  Iargc  extent,  the  loss  of  our  export  trade  lias  been  compensated  for  by  an  increase  of  the 
home  requirements.      Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  share  of  that  increase  was  supplied  by  British  firms. 

830  Some   time  ago  we  estimated  that  the  total  out  put  of  the  24  German  works  would  be  equal  to 
39  British  works,  so  that  measured  by  tonnage,  the  German  output  has  quite  caught  us  up.      Wo  havo  not  got 
On 'si.-  actiml  ligiires,  but  we  estimate  them  from  our  knowledge  of  the  various  works,  and  the  conditions   under 
which  they  are  working.      I  think  that  on  the.  whole  we  are  just  about  level  at  the  present  time. 

831  As  I  have  already  said,  the  home  consumer  pays  a  higher  price  for  these  tubes  than  the  export 
prices.      If  this  consumer  be  a  manufacturer  for  export,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  rebate  is  given  him  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  he  would  otherwise  be  at,  but  have  no  direct  evidence  of  it. 

832  I   certainly  think  that  the  larger   British  tube  works  are  quite  up  to  date  in  all  modern    Efficiency  Of  British 
improvements.      .Some  of   the  larger  works  arc  probably  not  afraid  to  introduce  improvements  in  their  works  in   Tube  Works. 
consequence  of  this  foreign  dumping,  in  the  fear  of  having  their  markets  spoiled.      No  doubt  a  good  many  of  the 

smaller  firms  are  not  quite  up  to  date. 

833  -^no  l°ss  °f  *'le  exP°1'''  trade  has  been  covered  by  an  increase  in  the  home  tratle,  and,  although 
there  has  only  been  one  new  works  built  since  1887,  there  havo  been  considerable  extensions  to  old  works. 

834  I  think  the  figures  we  have  put  in  show  that,  not  only  did  the  United  States  and  Germany 
dump  their  tubes  in  this  country  at  a  price  probably  much  under  cost  to  them,  but  they  also  dump  their  goods  into 
our  other  markets. 

835  ^e  ar<    "'  pi'esent  only  working   half  time  ;    at  any  rate,  considerably  under  full  time.      The 
hour  rates  of  wages  has  not  been  generally  reduced,  but  the  earnings  of  the  men  have,  of  course,  diminished  con- 
siderably.     The  men  work  at  a  piece  rate.      The  Mannesman  Company  is  really  an  allied  works  of  the  German 
Company.      They  have  works  in  Austria,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  ;    each  is  designated  by  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.      The  German  Mannesman  supply   frequently   the   British   Mannesman   with   a   large   quantity  of 
unfinished  tubes,  and  they  finish  them.      Looking  at  our  trade  with  Germany,  although  there  have  been  considerable 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  amount  of  our  trade,  the  present  depressed  condition  is  really  a   permanent 
one.     During  the  last  live  years  it  has  steadily  dropped.     If  any  large  demand  suddenly  arose,  which  the  Germans 
could  not  supply,  I  think  we  should  export  again,  but  our  great  exports  are  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  other 
countries  where  they  do  not  manufacture. 

QOO  The.  expansion  of  the  German  trade  has  been  due  somewhat   to   tariffs,  railway  policy,  and 

education,  but  the  principal  thing  is  undoubtedly  the  tariff.  The  difference  of  cost  between  full  and  half  work 
accounts  many  times  over  for  all  those  factors.  Beside  the  tariff  question,  the  other  factors  are  practically 
negligible  quantities. 

837  It  is  stated  that  the  idea  in  exporting  is  to  increase  output,  and  thereby  diminish  costs.      Well, 

I  think  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  these  tubes  are  sold  at  considerably  less  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  them  at; 
certainly  less  than  we  can  produce  them  at  in  Great  Britain.  British  tube  manufacturers  did  formerly  purchase 
some  of  their  iron  and  steel  strips  from  Germany  ;  I  do  not  think  they  do  so  now.  I  rather  think  that  they  now 
look  upon  it  in  the  light  that,  by  purchasing  strip  iron  or  steel,  they  are  only  assisting  other  works  to  increase  their 
output  and  reduce  their  cost. 
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Tn  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  labour    bears  a   very   considerable   proportion   to   the   whole   cost    Proportion  Of 

ul  (lie  liuished  tube.  My  firm  not  only  manufactures  tubes,  but  also  pig  iron  and  tube  strip  iron,  and.  therefore.  Elements  Of  Cost 
I  am  in  iv  position  to  get  dala  of  actual  costs  over  a  considerable  period  to  calculate  (he  proportion  of  labour  on 
the  different  stages  of  the  process  of  making  tubes;  first  of  all,  ill  getting  the  raw  niuf"iial — eoal  and  ore; 
secondly,  in  ihe  manufacture  of  pig  iron;  thirdly,  in  the  manufacture  of  tube  strip  iron;  and  fourthly,  in  the 
manufacture  of  tubes.  I  have  taken  (1)  the  quantity  of  coal  and  ore  necessary  (o  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron; 
(2)  the  weight  of  pig  iron  required  to  make  a  ton  of  tube  strip  iron  :  (3)  the  weight  of  tube  strip  required  to 
make  a  ton  of  tubes  ;  and  the  result  shows  that,  leaving  out  of  account  the  cost  of  materials  for  repairs  and 
maintenance,  and  all  establishment  charge-!,  and  also  the  value  of  by-products,  of  the  total  cost  of  making  a  ton 
of  tubes  at  a  given  period,  was  84-  per  cent,  cost  of  labour.  On  th's  basis  I  estimate  that  the  total  loss  to 
British  labour,  from  1899  to  1902,  resulting  from  the  importation  from  tubes  from  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
was  £712.09(5,  or,  in  other  words,  £178,024  per  annum.  That  is  not  including,  of  course,  the  last  year,  which  we 
had  not  the  figures  for,  which  show  a  larger  loss. 

The  increased  output  that  would  result  from  the  stopping  of  imported  tubes  would  reduce  the  cost    Increased  Output 
of  manufacture,  not  so  much  by  the  decrease  in  the  average  of  dead  charges,  consequent  on  a  larger  output,  as  by   an(j  Economies. 
the   possibility  of  more  economical  organisation  of  production,  and  of  more  efficient  methods  of  manufacture. 
Apart  from  the  increased  output,  the  stability  afforded  to  the  trade  would  encourage  makers  to  lay  out  money  on 


Witness  No.  13 

— eontinuitt. 


Effect  of  Tariff  on 
Home  Prices. 


improved  appliances.      I  could  give  many  instances  taken  from  American  practice,  to  show  how  an  increased  output         839  COlltcl- 

admits  of  the  introduction  of  more  economical  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  but  one  readily  appreciated 

instance  will  serve  as  an  example.      In  American  works  it  is  the  practice  to  make  one,  or  perhaps  two,  sizes  in  one 

mill,  which  allows  every  detail  of  that  mill  to  be  specially  designed  to  suit  rapid  and  economical  production.      It 

also  allows  of  a  greater  development  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  those  operating  the  mill.      In  British  tube  works, 

a  largo  range  of  sizes  has  to  be  made  in  the  same  mill.      I  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  America 

is  able  to  manufacture  so  many  products  cheaper  than  we  can,  is,  that  she  has  a  protected  home  market.     It  is  no 

doubt  a  market  continually  expanding,  and  its  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  very  great.    Such  conditions  are  not 

obtainable  if  the  British  Isles  are  taken  alone,  but  if  the  British  Empire  be  taken  as  a  whole  veiy  similar  conditions 

and  advantages  would  result. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  removal  of  foreign  competition  would  be  to  raise  home  prices,  but  this  would          840 
be  counterbalanced  by  competition  amongst  home  manufacturers,  as  the  present  capacity  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  enable  larger  profits  to  be  made  without  any 
increase  in  price.      It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  trade  would 
very  much  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital  to  enable  new  firms  to  start  if  the  profits  were  made  too  tempting. 


Combinations  In 
Germany  and  U.S.A. 


That  the  effect  of  a  tariff  would  not  hinder  Great  Britain,  in  competing  with  other  countries  in 
mutual  markets,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  while  the  reduction  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture would  obviously  be  of  very  considerable  assistance. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  production  of  other  countries  is  to  enable  these  countries, 
by  sending  only  a  small  percentage  of  then-  total  production  into  Great  Britain,  to  bring  down  prices  to  an 
unremunerative  level,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  would  be  increased  by  the 
consequent  reduction  of  output.  For  instance,  if  the  United  States  were  to  send  into  this  country  only  10  per  cent, 
of  their  total  output  of  tubes,  the  home  output  would  go  down  nearly  60  per  cent.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
America  could  afford  to  do  this  at  cost,  or  even  below,  without  a  serious  loss  to  themselves,  while  the  effect  on  the 
British  manufacturers  would  be  ruinous ;  in  fact,  the  growing  disproportion  between  home  and  foreign  production 
practically  places  our  trade  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner. 

The  effect  of  recent  combinations  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  such 
economies,  that  they  are  enabled  to  cut  prices  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly,  without  loss.  In  the  second 
place,  they  are  able  to  organise  their  exporting  machinery  with  the  least  possible  expense,  both  hi  obtaining 
business,  and  in  handling  and  distributing  their  goods.  In  the  third  place,  combination  prevents  waste  of  power 
caused  by  overlapping,  and  possibly  the  overlooking  of  weak  spots  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  and  enables 
them  to  concentrate  their  power  in  a  way  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  injury  to  their  competitors  at  the  least 
cost  to  themselves.  With  regard  to  questions  of  cost,  I  believe  that  the  proportions  as  regards  labour  would  apply 
equally  well  to  Scottish  practice  as  to  my  own  district. 
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Capacity  and 
Output  of  Tube 
Works. 


Efficiency  of 
Regular  Employ- 


Though  the  purchaser  of  foreign  tubes  at  a  price  below  our  own  cost  derived  some  advantage          844 
from  that  importation,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to  complete  any  of 
his  orders  if  this  supply  had  not  been  open  to  him.     The  proportion  of  tubes  to  a  finished  machine  is,  in  general, 
comparatively  small. 

The  German  trade  docs  not  confine  itself  so  strictly  to  the  manufacture  of  standard  tubes  as          a  A  c 
the  Americans,      The  British  tube  maker  cannot  pursue  the  same  practice,  because  his  demand  is  not  sufficiently 
large.      I  do  not  think  the  British  home  market  is  one-tenth  of  the  size  of  the  American  home  market,  and  theirs 
is  expanding  extremely  rapidly.      The  American  production  of  tubes  is  about  five  times  the  British  production. 


With  regard  to  the  relation  between  selling  price  and  net  cost,  I  may  say  there  is  a  very 
small  margin  indeed  under  present  conditions. 

The  present  capacity  of  tube  works  in  this  country,  including  tube  works  erected,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  a  number  are  practically  out  of  date,  vary  probably  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  present  demand,  if  not  more.  In  our  business,  fixed  charges  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales. 
Running  short  of  full  time  makes  a  difference,  not  only  in  diminishing  dead  charges,  but  also  in  the  manufacturing 
cost,  and  that  is  the  most  serious  thing  really. 

If  a  tariff  were  imposed  in  this  country,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  and  practicable  for  the 
British  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  elaborate  organisation  of  export  trade  which  you  find  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  differentiation  of  export  and  home  prices  would  not  be  consequent  on  such  protection  of 
British  markets,  because  such  a  differentiation  already  exists.  No  doubt  if  the  effect  of  protecting  the  home  market 
were  to  raise  the  prices  of  tubes,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  those  articles,  of  which  tubes  are  a  component 
part. 

The  effect  of  an  increased  importation  of  foreign  tubes  would  be  to  cause  loss  from  reduced 
(irii'cs.  lather  than  reduce  output.  The  decrease  in  cost  of  manufacture  hinges  almost  entirely  on  the  question 
of  the  size  of  the  output  in  tube  making.  I  do  not  think  prices  would  necessarily  rise  if  we  had  a  tariff.  I  admit 
they  might  rise  at  first. 

I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  labour  would  be  very  much  more  efficient  if 
it  were  regularly  employed.  The  men  get  into  a  slack  sort  of  way  through  irregular  employment,  which  has  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  their  labour.  If  we  had  a  tariff  in  this  country,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  different  rates  for  different  kinds  of  tubes— butt-welded,  lap-welded,  and  seamless. 

The  Ehrhardt  process  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless  tubes,  employed  in  Germany,  is  not 
a  cheap  process  compared  with  those  employed  in  this  country.  The  works  started  here  came  to  grief. 
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My  firm  had  a  great  deal  of  cxperieni  <•  in  the  ellecN  of  dumping,  and  wo  have  taken  advantage    Dumping  Of  Pig  Iron 
of  dumping  to  some  extent  by  purchasing  our  raw  material  from  abroad.    This  has  been — firstly,  pig  iron,  and  secondly,    and  Steel. 
raw  steel  in  the  form  of  tin  bars.     Since  1000  we  have  had  foreign  ;-leel  (lumped  into  South  Wales  from  America, 
but  afterwards  from  Germany,  and  again  from  America  without  cessation. 

\\V  should  be  glad  to  see  the  process  stopped.      During  the  time  that  the  steel  has  been  coming    Prices. 
in  it  has  averaged  from  5s.  to  15s.  per  ton  less  in  price  than  our  cost.      This  is  particularly  the  German  steel.     The 
American  has  not  been  coming  in  such  large  quantities.     It  was  only  for  a  short  time  in  1900  that  the  American 
steel  came  in  largo  quantities. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  our  linn  to  buy  pig  iron,  but  to  our  disadvantage  to  see  steel  come' in.     We    Purchase  from 
bought  the  pig  iron  from  syndicates  in  Germany  through  merchants,  but  we  understand  that  the  syndicates  get  a   Syndicates. 
bounty  on  pig  iron.     It  was  from  aboxit  2s.  or  3s.  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  English  material  could  be  bought  at. 

It  was  an  advantage  at  the  time  to  have  dumped  pig  iron,  but  if  the  dumped  pig  iron  had  not 
been  available  the  price  of  steel  would  have  been  a  little  higher,  and  we  could  hare  bought  English  material  at  '2s.  (id. 
per  ton  more  than  we  paid  to  Germany,  and  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  do  it.  If  the  foreign  pig  iron  had  not 
been  available  foreign  steel  would  not  have  been  available  either,  and  a  small  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  in  South  Wales 
would  have  enabled  us  to  use  English  pig  iron. 

In  the  case  of  tiuplates  it  does  not  make  the  least  odds  what  the  price  of  tinplates  is  within  The  case  Of  Tin- 
certain  limits.     We  have  just  as  great  a  sale  for  tinplates  when  they  are  16s.  a  box  as  when  they  are  10s.  a  box.     This  plates  and  Variation 
is  principally  because,  in  the  case  of  tinplates  and  galvanized  sheets,  we  are  the  only  country  that  exports  at  present,  Of  Prices. 
and  consumers  have  to  come  to  us,  whatever  our  price  is. 


We  find  no  foreign  competition  at  all  in  tinplates. 
a  small  quantity,  but  nothing  we  fear  immediately. 


I  believe  that  the  United  States  have  exported    Absence  Of  Foreign 

Competition. 


We  use  basic,  acid,  and  hematite  iron.  At  the  time  we  were  buying  the  aeid  iron  we  were  paying 
58s.  (id.  e.i.f.  Swansea  for  the  hematite  and  4Ss.  6d.  for  basic.  We  put  up  our  works  with  a  view  to  consuming 
British  pig  iron,  and  we  have  used  British  pig  iron  since  we  started  them  until  1900. 


Used. 


The  price  of  tinplates  was  from  9s.  to  10s.  a  box  for  a  good  many  years  until  1899,  and  then  the    Price  Of  Tinplates. 
scarcity  of  coal  and  the  high  price  of  coal  sent  everything  up,  and  tinplates  went  up  in  sympathy,  and  the  demand 
being  great  at  the  time,  they  reached  the  figure  of  16s.  9d.  per  box  and  remained  there  for  some  months.     They 
are  now  about  11s.  6d. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  foreign  countries  will  not  be  able  to  make  tinplates  in  the  future. 
We  are  very  much  afraid  that  tinplates  may  be  exported  from  America  in  the  future,  in  the  case  of  stress  from  hard 
times.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  but  we  are  afraid  we  may  feel  competition  sooner  or  later.  About  thirteen 
years  ago,  we  little  thought  we  should  have  American  competition  in  steel.  It  was  just  as  improbable  as  an 
export  trade  in  tinplates  would  be  to-day.  America  is  beginning  to  compete  in  galvanized  sheets  now  successfully. 
We  feel  their  competition  in  galvanized  sheets  in  the  Canadian  market  severely. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Germans  should  not  make  tinplates  as  successfully  as  the  Americans. 
The  Americans  have  given  particular  attention  to  it  and  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  South  Wales 
workmen  to  come  over  and  assist  them.  The  United  States  has  an  enormous  home  demand  for  tinplates,  much 
greater  than  in  Germany,  but  there  is  a  very  large  demand  in  Germany  for  tinplates,  a  demand  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  so  (hat  the  home  demand  is  not  the  reason  why  the  United  States  are  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  trade. 

We  do  not  now  export  much  to  Germany.  We  are  in  the  position  of  being  driven  by  the  McKinley 
tariff  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  tinplates  very  largely,  and  we  have  gone  in  for  galvanized  sheets  instead,  and 
so  our  output  of  tinplates  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  is  now  principally  confined  to  the  Colonial  trade. 
I  think  that  unless  some  considerable  alteration  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  tariff  this  proposal  of  dumping  will  not 
only  be  maintained,  but  will  be  increased  considerably.  I  think  the  dumping  process  a  great  disadvantage. 

As  regards  the  dumping  of  steel  bars  every  ton  of  steel  manufactured  bears  a  certain  cost  and 
fixed  charges,  such  as  rents,  rates,  and  so  on.  In  my  works  these  charges  amount  to  some  4s.  per  ton  of  stcci. 
Therefore,  rather  than  curtail  my  output  it  would  pay  me  to  sell  a  considerable  surplus  at  3s.  (id.  per  ton  less  than 
my  general  cost.  In  Germany  we  have  felt  the  effect  of  dumping  considerably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bad 
I  lines  in  190:2  made  it  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  keep  their  works  in  order,  with  a  vie 
workmen  together. 


Probable  Growth  of 
Foreign  Competition. 


American  Develop- 
ment and  Home 
Demand  in  U.S.A. 


Effect  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff. 


Fixed  Charges  and 
Disposal  of  Surplus 
Products. 


view  of  keeping  their  skilled 


Then;  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are  able  to  manufacture  steel  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
many  ways  because  of  their  superior  plant.  In  England  there  is  not  the  same  security  for  capital.  When  times 
are  good  in  protected  markets  the  profits  arc  large,  and  a  large  proportion  can  be  spent  on  improvements  ;  but  in 
England  no  steel  works  have  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  money  on  improvements  except  those  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rise  in  coal  since  1899.  Those  that  possess  their  own  eoal  have  improved  their  works,  but  those 
who  have  had  to  buy  their  pig  iron  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  Review  for  January  and  February  of  this  year,  the  Dusseldorf  i 
I  Him  lent  gives  the  price  of  basic  pig  iron  at  58s.  Dusseldorf.     At  that  time  we  were  offered  the  same  pig  iron  at-1 
e.i.f.  Swansea,  and  the  freight  was  5s.     This  made  a  difference  of  14s.  6d.  per  ton  between  the  home  price,  and  the 
price  we  are  asked  to  pay,  and  in  the  case  of  steel  bars,  at  the  same  time  the  Dusseldorf  price  given  was   9'2s.  Cd., 
and  we  bought  the  same  at  80s.  e.i.f.  Swansea. 


Security  of  Capital 
in  Germany  and 
England  Compared. 
Its  Effect. 


Prices  in  Germany 
and  England. 


Witness  No.  14 

— contin  tied. 

German  Competition 
in  the  Colonies. 


British  and 

"  Dumped  "  Iron. 

Difference  of  Price. 


Import  Duty. 
Colonial  Preference. 


Quantity  of  Raw 
Material  Available 
from  Abroad. 


Canadian  and  South 
African  Preference. 


Effect  of  a  Duty. 


Prices  at  Home. 


:ng  as  the  Germans  have  our  market  as  a.  safely  valve,  it  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the 

svndicates  in  (•>  imanv.  ami  as  long  as  the  syndicates  arc  kept  strolls;  anil  cllicienl.  they  an1  better  abli)  to  compete 
with  us  and  the  Colonies  in  snrh  thing.-,  as  rails,  so  that  our  letting  the  raw  billets  aail  tin  bars  into  Kngland  very 
directly.  I  think,  assists  the  Ci  iinan  competition  in  the  Colonies,  because  it  enab!<  I  In  in  to  keep  (he  works  going 
in  (In-many,  and  by  running  fully  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  eost  down. 


we  could  have   bought    l-'n^lish    iron  about  'J.-.  (id.  only  abo\  e  v.hat    we  were  paying  to  ( li -i -mans,  so  that  the  only 

advantage  we  got  was  (he  ->s.  lid.      Jn  the  ease  of  the  material  sent  into  Knyland,  I  think  in  almost  every  01 

st<  el  was  manufactured  by  WOrkg  which  produced  their  OWO  pii-  ;ion.      They  had  not  ti>  pay  the  extra  l."is.  in(  I  ei  many. 

With  respi-el  to  the  advantage  derived  from  \u:<  rioao  dumped  .-.tee!,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  conditions  contemplated  are  likely  to  occur  immediately,  and  if  (hey  did  they  would  not  be  permanent 
conditions  (because  the  item  of  labour  in  which  America  is  greatly  handicapped  in  competition  with  us,  enters  in 
so  much  larger  a  degree  into  the  cost  of  finished  sheets  than  of  raw  steel),  unless  by  obtaining  preferential  tariff 
tieatment  by  Canada,  for  example,  the  United  Stales  obtained  an  luh  autai/c  over  us  in  sume  particular  market. 
]f  the  conditions  did  exist  temporarily,  from  time  to  time,  the  tinplale  maker  would  lose  less,  during  such  periods, 
than  he  now  does  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  dumped  steel  upon  his  market  for  finished  goods.  If,  however, 
these  conditions  ever  became  permanent  and  the  export  of  finished  .-licet.;  by  America  was  large  then  dumped 
steel  would  be  an  advantage/,  if  also  continuously  available.  But  a .;  theae  conditions  can  only  arise  under  art  ilicial 
methods  of  fostering  trade  adopted  by  America  and  Germany,  the  more  sat  i:  !ai  lory  position  for  us  would  be  one 
by  which  we  could  shut  out  of  our  home  market  both,  raw  and  finished  steel,  and  obtain  in  our  Colonial  markets  a 
preference  over  both  countries,  so  long  as  Germany  and  America  retain  their  present  methods.  With  universal  free 
trade  I  don't  see  what  we  should  have  to  fear.  It  is  their  profitable  home  markets  that  enable  Germany  ami 
America  to  compete  with  us  over  the  world,  and  provide  the  means  of  adopting  improved  machinery,  regardless  of 
initial  cost. 

In  South  Wales  we  think  that,  as  steel  makers,  nothing  but  an  import  duty  can  possibly  assist 
us  ;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  galvanized  sheet  and  tinplate  trade,  we  feel  strongly  that  Colonial  preference  may  be  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  future,  because  we  are  afraid  of  an  American  export  of  tinplates.  The  Americans  have  sold 
some  tinplatcs  into  Canada  this  year  I  am  told,  and  they  have  in  recent  years  sent  large  quantities  of  galvanized 
sheets  into  Canada  in  competition  with  ours.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  Americans  to  send  tinplates  to  Australia. 

It  does  not  increase  our  sale  to  be  able  to  reduce  our  cost  of  the  galvanized  sheets,  because  of  the 
British  competition.  In  the  case  of  the  galvanized  sheet  trade,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tinplate  trade,  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  raw  material  is  available  from  abroad.  1  shall  explain  later  how  in  the  case  of  the  tinplate  trade 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  home  trade  to  use  dumped  materials.  In  the  case  of  dumping  ihc  selling  price 
falls  for  everybody,  and  for  every  ton  that  you  produce,  whereas  you  save  in  cost  only  upon  as  much  as  you  can 
manufacture  from  the  dumped  goods.  It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  us  to  have  a  large  supply  of  German 
material  to  compete  against  the  approaching  competition  from  America,  but  perhaps  our  experience  may  bo 
lather  special.  We  could  not  use  the  German  or  American  steel  which  is  sent  here  for  our  galvanized  sheets,  because 
we  make  very  light  gauges,  and  neither  of  these  steels  will  answer.  American  steel  is  too  soft,  and  will  not  make 
what  we  want. 

I  think  preferential  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  desirable  so  as  to  secure  that  market  partly, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  preference  would  suffice.  At  present  we  have  a  preference  ill  Canada,  but  in 
the  material  we  send  into  Canada — tinplatcs  and  galvanized  sheets-  the  preference  does  not  amount  to  very 
much.  We  get  a  50  per  cent,  rebate  as  against  Germany,  and  33^  per  cent,  as  against  everybody  else. 
The  bonus  in  Canada  would  only  he  upon  the  goods  made  by  British  manufacturers  against  the  Germans, 
but  we  have  a  rebate.  The  duty  is  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized  sheets,  and  we  get  a  rebate  of  33J  per  cent. 
It  is  a  big  trade.  The  preference  is  not  really  substantial,  because  the  duty  being  so  small,  it  amounts  to  something 
like  3s.  9d.  per  ton  in  favour  of  us,  which  is  not  a  large  amount  in  galvanized  sheets.  We  derive  a  little 
advantage  from  the  South  African  preference,  but  we  have  110  competitors  except  the  Americans,  anil  if  the 
Americans  want  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus  they  will  do  so  whether  the  preference  be  3s.  Od.  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  we  should  all  feel  the  advantage  of  a  tariff  which  protected  the  home 
market,  and  supposing  America  became  a  great  producer  of  tin  sheets  and  sent  them  to  Kngland.  I  should  myself 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  a  safeguard  against  American  competition.  There  are  no  immediate  signs  of  American 
competition,  but  we  arc  afraid  of  it  ;  it  would  not  be  a  fair  competition.  1  do  not  think  it  is  within  tin-  range  of 
our  imagination  that  the  Americans  could  manufacture  tinplates  cheaper  than  we  can,  but  they  would  (lump 
their  surplus.  A  small  duty  on  pig  iron  and  a  larger  duty  on  steel  would  not  hurt  anyone  in  England  and  would 
a  :-j.-!  the  steel  works  in  .South  \\aies  immensely.  There  arc  a  number  of  steel  works  in  South  Wales  which  were 
working  four  years  ago  now  elo.-ed  by  dumping.  I  would  put  Jin  a  sufficient  duty  to  render  the  home  market  secure 
without  making  it  prohibitive  and  obtain  a  proper  Colonial  preference.  Tin  <  -licet  of  such  a  duty  on  steel,  undoubtedly 
iiiiSouth  Wales,  would  be, first,  to  raise  the  |  ,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  because  there  arc  six  steel 

works  idle'  which  were  built  for  makingsteel  I  in  bars  that  \M  re  working  in  1!K)0  orlSIMI.  Inadtlition,  there  are  four 
works  that  have  been  dismantled  in  the  last  three  years.  I  know  of  several  work.-:  working  to-day  where  half  the 
furnaces  which  wen-  l.uil:  are  idle,  and  all  that  production  would  be  put  into  full  swing  if  there  was  a  rise  of  5s.  a 
ton  in  the  price  of  steel.  Undoubtedly,  home  competition  would  bring  prices  down  and  the  duty  would  to  a  consider- 
able extent  be  counteracted.  There  is  no  question  that,  if  by  the  operation  of  a  duty  dumping  wa  ;  prevented,  ti 
larger  production  would  take  place  here  and  the  cost  would  b>)  diminished. 

A  margin  of  5s.  a  ton  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  and  would  be  counteracted  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  cost,  and  ill  time  the  works  would  improve  themselves.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  price  would  not  be 
increased  at  home,  especially  if  we  considei  what  the  price  of  steel  bars  was  before  th"  foreigners  began  at  all.  There, 
was  sufficient  internal  competition  then  to  keep  the  price  down.  I  remember  selling  bars  ourselves  for  £3  15s.  a  ton, 
which  is  as  low  as  they  have  ever  been  dumped,  and  we  made  a  profit  then. 

Running  full  time  was  not  the  only  reason  why  vsc  mail"  a  profit,  because  we  have  mil  ceased  to 
run  full  time  since  ;  there  were  other  :  h  as  coal  and  iron  and  the  general  market  conditions. 
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At    the    time    the  Germans   were    paying   15s.    more   for   their   pig   iron   than   we   could    buy   it'          866 
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As  In  tinplp.lcs,  (lie  rise  in  price  would  be  very  considerably  morr  in  the  case  of  (ho  stool.  The 
tinplatc  trade  is  n  rallicr  peculiar  one  because,  from  financial  conditions  and  from  (lie  necessity  of  distributing  the 
tinplatcs  far  and  wide,  the  trade  has  trot  into  t!io  hands  of  inorchiints,  and  the  merchants  buy  the  tinplatcs  out  and 
out,  and  I  should  think  the  greater  proportion  of  every  linn's  production  is  sold  to  men  Hants  in  that  way.  Tl 
fore  the  merchants  have  a  considerable  hold  on  the  prices.  Whenever  tote  ii.n  ha  is  have  boon  threatened,  or  whenever 
foreign  bars  have  been  offered  at  below  Welsh  prices,  the  merchants  have  ceased  buying,  and  I  !>••  f-ill  in  price  of  tin- 
plates  has  been  much  more  than  the  full  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  and  I  think  that  for  that  reason  if  there  were 
more  stability  in  the  steel  bar  prices  the  tinplatcs  would  be  permanently  higher  than  they  ha\e  been.  Up  to  ISll'.l 
tinplates  had  sold  from  9s.  to  10s.  a  box  fora  good  many  years,  but  the  general  rise  in  coal  and  in  all  materials  brought 
tinplates  up  to  15s.  a  box  by  July,  189!),  and  from  July,  1809,  to  April,  1900,  they  varied  between  15s.  and  Ills.  iid. 
a  box.  They  were  at  their  highest  in  April,  19(1(1.  Welsh  tin  bars  were  £7  7s.  (id.  u  ion  at  that  time.  In  May,  1900. 
there  was  a  talk  of  American  dumping,  and  the  buyers  of  linplalc-  began  to  hold  off  buying  !>•  v expected 

a  fall  ;  consequently,  the  tinplate  makers,  whose  resources  have  never  been  very  large  since  the  McKinley  tariff 
had  to  reduce  their  prices  very  rapidly  falling  to  15s.  for  tinplates  and  for  bars  to  £7.  In  July,  the  American  bars 
came  in  and  they  were  actually  being  sold  at,  £5  5s.  a  ton  e.i.f.,  against  our  price  of  £7  at  that  time,  and  the  buyers 
completely  held  off  buying  tinplates.  and  there  was  a  fortnight's  stoppage  of  all  the  I  in  plate  works.  By  November, 
1900,  tinplates  had  fallen  to  I : 'is.  (id.,  and  the  effect  of  the  foreign  sales  was  that  bars  fell  £2  2s.  fid.  a  ton,  whereas 
tinplates  fell  £4  5s.  a  ton.  The  price  of  tin  was  slightly  different,  but  not  more  than  enough  to  account  for  some 
shilling  a  ton,  so  that  the  tinplates  fell  twice  as  fast  as  the  bars,  and  that  has  been  the  ex|«-riei)ee  in  each  period 
of  the  foreign  competition.  In  January.  1901.  tinplates  had  fallen  to  12s.  (id.,  and  the  bars  to  £5  5s.  ;  in  April  tin- 
platcs were  12s.  (id.,  and  bars  £-1  15s.,  but  by  this  time  the  Americans  began  to  hold  off  the  market,  and  there  v, 
steady  improvement,  and  in  June  and  July,  prices  were  K!s.  9d.  fort  in  plates,  and  £5  2s.  (id.  for  bars.  When  there  was 
an  improvmont,  bars  rose7s.  (id.,  but  the  plates  rose  £1  5s.  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  cessa!  ion  of  American  competition. 
Then  the  (iermans  began  to  offer  bars,  but  the  German  competition,  was  not  serious.  At  first  the  quality  was 
suspected,  and  it  took  a  long  time  before  the  tinplate  makers  would  use  German  bars  with  any  confidence.  German 
bars  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  English,  but  they  can  bo  used  by  certain  make-s  ;  the  tin  worker  requires  a 
different  thickness  of  bar  for  every  specification  of  plate  which  he  sells.  Very  often  he  will  require  one  or  two  tons 
of  one  particular  line  ;  the  Germans  and  Americans  will  not  sell  him  anything  less  than  50  tons  of  a  line,  so  that  all 
works  have  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  English  bars,  and  some  of  them  are  unable  to  use  foreign  bars  at  all.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  tinplates  affects  all  makers,  but  the  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign  steel  affects  only  those  who  ean 
use  it.  The  same  thing  followed  a  little  later  on.  When  the  American  demand  took  some  of  the  German  steel  in 
1902,  prices  bounded  up  at  once  in  the  tinplates,  and  went  down  again  as  soon  as  the  Germans  had  finished  that  work. 


The  Case  of  Tin- 
plates. 
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German  competition  has  not  made  the  least  difference  to  the  wages  paid  in  South  Wales  to  the 
men,  but  employment  has  varied.  There  arc  strong  Unions  in  South  Wales;  the  Steel  Smelters'  Union  is  a  very 
powerful  one  and  well  organised.  We  find  it  of  some  assistance  in  managing  the  men  ;  so  there  has  never  been 
any  occasion  to  fight  the  Union,  and  they  have  managed  to  keep  the  prices  per  ton,  when  furnaces  turned  out  100  tons 
per  week  the  same  as  they  are  to-day  when  they  turn  out  400  to  500. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  has  decreased,  because  so  many  works  have  been  idle. 
The  first  hands  on  the  furnace  get  Is.  a  ton  whether  the  furnace  turns  out  100  or  400  to  500  tons. 


German  Competition 
and  Wages. 
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In  regard  to  steel  bars,  the  German  is  always  prepared  to  take  a  lower  price  than  the  English    Dumping  Prices. 
quotation.     He  will  dump  his  material  down  or  accept  any  reasonable  offer  you  would  be  prepared  to  make  ;   the 
Germans  often  sell  very  much  cheaper  than  they  need. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  assertion  that  the  dumping  of  steel  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  tin-    Dumping  and  the 
plate  trade  with  America.     Our  trade  with  America  has  not  increased  except  during  a  short  time  when  the  Americans    Tinplate  Trade. 
had  a  strike.     There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  our  exports  to  America  except  for  that  one  short  period.    There 
is  not  the  slightest  connection  between  the  increase  in  the  tinplate  trade  and  the  dumping  of  the  material. 


O»7Q  The  increase  of  canning  in  different  countries  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  an  increase  in 

the  tinplate  industry.  All  over  the  world  tinplates  have  increased  in  demand,  and  they  did  so  from  the  very  time 
when  the  McKinley  tariff  stopped  us.  We  should  have  expected  to  have  had  a  larger  export  to-day  than  we  had 
in  1890,  and  we  should  have  expected  to  have  had  the  American  demand  to  supply  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  McKinley 
tariff.  I  can  show  how  very  badly  the  exports  compare  with  the  exports  of  13  years  ago.  The  tinplate  trade  felt 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff  probably  more  than  any  other  trade,  and  I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  figures, 
because  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  that  deal  with  the  question  are  not  satisfactory.  They  have  not  the  information 
during  the  most  interesting  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  my  information  is  absolutely  accurate,  but  I  know  that  it 
is  not  far  off.  It  has  been  accumulated  carefully.  In  1887  there  were  378  mills  erected  in  South  Wales.  Up  to  that 
time  and  after  that  time  the  Welsh  supplied  the  tinplates  to  the  whole  world  ;  we  had  no  competition  to  fear,  and 
every  year  the  number  of  works  engaged  in  the  trade  increased.  In  1891  there  were  515  mills  ;  on  May  25th,  1895. 
after  the  McKinley  tariff  had  stopped  many  of  our  works,  and  when  it  had  enabled  the  Americans  to  supply  their 
own  demand  (it  took  about  four  years  for  the  Americans  to  build  the  works  and  gain  the  necessary  experience), 
according  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Union  Secretary  before  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannernian's  Committee,  there' 
were  293  mills  working  and  221  idle.  Up  to  1891  the  increase  had  been  from  378  to  515  ;  after  1891  they  decreased 
from  515  to  293.  During  these  years,  1890-95,  out  of  91  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  43  failed. 

oon  A  mill  will  produce  about  700  boxes,  or  35  tons  a  week.     In  regard  to  the  number  of  men  em- 

ployed, you  should  take  the  men  in  a  mill  as  being  not  only  men  employed  in  the  actual  mill,  but  in  the  annealing 
I'uriiaee  and  tin  pots  and  everything,  00  to  70  men.  In  1902,  according  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade  returns,  there  were 
397  mills  working,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  100  mills  since  1895  ;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  of 
those  mills  in  1902  there  were  80  mills  to  my  knowledge  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  as  tinpl.ite  mills  that 
were  not  making  tinplates  but  galvanized  sheets  and  black  plates  of  all  kinds;  and.  although  in  our  case  we  had 
altered  the  returns  we  send  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  return  comes  in  called  "  Tinplate 
Works"  (if  I  remember  aright)  to  "Sheet  .Mills,"  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  it  was  only  about  a  fortnight  ago 
that  I  found  we  had  been  continually  classified  as  "  Tinplate  Makers."  A  tinplate  mill  would  be  classified  as  at  work 
whether  running  quarter  time  or  full  time. 


Effect  of  Increase  of 
Canning. 
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Displaced  labour  has  gone  almost  entirely  into  collieries.     In  the  early  years  numbers  went  to         881 
America  to  teach  the  Americans  how  to  make  tinplates.     The  Americans  offered  great  advantages  to  the  tinplate 
makers  to  go  over  and  take  their  men  with  them.     Many  of  these  have  returned,  but  I   know  of  a  good  many  in 
my  own  experience  who  have  remained  there. 

In  1891  the  Americans  produced  500  tons  of  tinpaltes,  in  1892,  18,000  tons,  and  for  the  last  four          882 
years  they  have  produced  between  250,000  and  400,000  tons,  and  we  think  that  we  could  have  supplied  every  ton  of 
that  if  it  had   not  been  for  the  American  tariff.     The  American  production  is  about  three-quarters  of  our  pro- 
duction I  should  roughly  estimate. 

The  Americans  import  a  certain  amount  of  plates  for  their  can  or  for  their  oil  work,  which  are  883 
produced  in  South  Wales.  This  trade  amounts  to  about  60,000  tonsayear.  Can  work  or  oil  work  when  exported 
from  America  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  the  duty  or  most  of  the  duty.  Our  exports  to  America  had  sadly 
decreased  until  they  had  reached  the  point  at  which  they  represented  the  re-exports  from  America  only.  Since 
then  they  have  been  fairly  constant,  but  they  are  on  the  down  grade.  We  only  retain  that  trade  as  the  Americans 
care  to  let  us,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Steel  Trust  men  and  (heir  workmen  by  which  they  shall  lose 
that  advantage.  The  workmen  have  agreed  when  it  is  m  .  i>s<ary  to  allow  a  large  reduction  in  wages,  in  order  that 
the  Americans  may  manufacture  that  themselves,  and  a  fund  baa  been  formed  for  the  purpose  into  which  the  amounts 
of  the  reductions  of  wages  have  been  paid.  This  is  in  order  to  compete  at  equal  prices.  We  have  not  felt  the  effect 
of  it  yet,  but  there  it  is  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  want  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  conditions  in  Russia  and  Germany  are  practically  the  same.  Practically  our  business  with  them  884 
is  a  rebate  business.  In  the  ease  of  Russia  we  know  that  the  Russian  Government  are  anxious  to  develop  tinplate 
works  in  South  Russia.  They  now  buy  a  very  large  quantity  of  black  plates  from  us  which  they  tin  in  Russia.  The 
Russians  are  trying  to  get  firms  to  go  out  there  and  start  the  manufacture  of  the  black  plates  themselves  .  We  were 
invited  lately  to  assist  in  works  of  that  kind.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  they  are  making  genuine  efforts  and 
as  soon  as  they  succeed  in  making  the  black  plate  and  tinning  it,  we  shall  no  doubt  in  one  way  or  another  lose  the 
rebate  trade  as  well.  In  Roumania  there  is  a  proposal  to  increase  (he  duty,  and  we  have  been  invited  to  go  out  there 
and  make  under  that  duty.  Steel  bars  are  let  in  free,  and  the  duty  is  proposed  to  be  a  good  many  pounds  a  ton  on 
tinplates. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  very  much  alteration  in  other  foreign  tariffs,  but  we  send  the  tinplates  into  some  885 
countries  under  rebate,  and  to  other  countries  under  a  tariff ;  but  if  any  of  those  countries  wish  to  make  tinplates, 
as  we  know  Russia  and  Roumania  now  do,  we  are  in  a  serious  danger.  The  object  of  these  tariffs  is  to  build  up  native 
industries.  We  have  been  invited  to  build  a  works  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  America,  when  the  firms  were  going 
out  to  erect  works,  they  had  free  grants  of  land  and  great  assistance.  These  foreign  countries  want  skill,  that  is  all ; 
they  want  to  be  taught. 

The  first  experience  we  had  of  dumping  was  of  German  iron  and  steel,  caused,  undoubtedly,  by  886 
the  over-production  in  Germany.  The  dumping  of  steel  began  in  1900,  and  of  pig  iron  in  1901.  The  pricethat 
Germans  would  accept  has  risen  considerably  during  the  last  few  weeks  ;  they  are  not  so  keen  to  sell  as  they 
were.  American  dumping  began  again  towards  the  end  of  1903,  and  was  very  severe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  50,000  tons  of  raw  steel  was  imported  into  Newport  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year, 
and  most  of  that  was  American.  Their  home  trade  being  rather  better  just  now,  their  keenness  to  sell  has 
diminished.  When  I  said  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  pay  2s.  6d.  more  per  ton  for  English  material,  and  be 
pleased  to  do  it,  I  meant  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  regular  source  of  supply.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  rely  on  sources  that  may  suddenly  fail.  When  I  said  that  we  have  just  as  great  a  sale  for  tinplates  at  16s.  a 
box  as  when  they  are  10s.  a  box,  I  desired  to  point  out  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  best  years  have  been 
when  the  prices  of  plates  are  highest.  We  cannot  make  a  monopoly  in  (he  tinplate  trade  because  it  is  divided  up 
into  such  small  units,  and  the  sale  abroad  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of  merchants. 

The  duty  into  America  is  something  like  7s.  a  box,  and  the  American  price  is  kept  equal  to  our  887 
price,  plus  the  duty.  From  the  number  of  American  mills  that  are  idle,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  not  been 
a  very  profitable  industry  during  the  last  four  years.  We  do  not  fear  any  dumping  from  America  immediately, 
but  in  the  future.  We  think  that  tinplates  will  be  dumped  at  a  heavy  loss  by  America,  in  the  same  way  as  steel ; 
it  might  suit  them  to  sell  their  surplus  product  at  a  lower  price,  and  the  rapid  trade  we  do  with  them  now  amounts 
to  about  60,000  tons  a  year,  which  might  easily  be  captured,  because  our  plates  have  to  pay  a  freight  and  railway 
carriage.  Extra  cost  of  production  in  America  is  due  to  wages,  but  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
Unions  and  the  Steel  Trust  to  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages  upon  such  plates  as  are  supplied  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  other  large  consumers,  in  order  to  capture  the  rebate  trade.  America  has  begun  to  compete  in 
galvanised  sheets  with  us  in  Canada,  and  are  active  even  to-day.  I  do  not  think  they  can  manufacture  galvanised 
sheets  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  Wales,  because  the  rolling  process  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour.  I  am  told 
that  wages  are  double  what  we  pay  per  ton. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  statement  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  to  open  888 
up  other  markets  for  British  manufactures.  I  have  taken  the  following  figures  from  an  article  written  by  Sir 
John  Jones  Jenkins.  The  export  of  tinplates  to  other  countries  than  America  in  1882,  was  410,000  boxes  ;  in  1872, 
610,000  boxes  ;  in  1882,  1,100,000  boxes;  in  1889— that  is  before  the  McKinley  Tariff— 3,340,000 ;  in  189(J, 
3,980,000  ;  and  in  1903  my  estimate  for  the  last  year  is  4,600,000,  so  that  there  was  a  steady  increase  of  the  export 
of  tinplates,  irrespective  of  America,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  we  tinplate  makers  cannot  make  markets, 
but  can  only  supply  the  demand  for  tinplates  as  required,  and  we  believe  that  we  should  have  supplied  all  the 
markets  that  we  do  to-day  with  America  in  addition,  but  for  the  McKinley  Tariff.  Thus  it  is  not  my  experience, 
nor  that  of  tinplate. makers  general!}',  that  dumping  enables  tinplate  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  increased  demand 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Tiie  depression  in  South  Wales  has  caused  some  displacement  of  skilled  workmen.  One  of  the  889 
tinplate  works  within  my  own  knowledge,  some  little  time  ago,  was  quite  unable  in  1889,  when  the  revival  in  the 
tinplate  trade  began,  to  get  the  necessary  labour  to  keep  the  works  going,  and  we  had  to  manufacture  black  plates 
instead  of  tinplates,  for  want  of  skilled  labour,  and  we  did  everything  we  possibly  could  to  get  it,  and  failed.  A 
great  deal  of  this  labour  went  into  the  collieries,  where  at  (hat  time  wages  were  very  high.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  recover  this  employment. 
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A  very  small  importation  of  dumped  goods  is  sufficient  to  send  the  prices  down.  The  figures  I 
have  given  show  that.  When  steel  bars  were  offered,  the  price  of  the  tinplates  fell  rapidly. 

Americans  are  working  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  quality  of  steel.    Quality  Of 

American  acid  steel  is  always  more  brittle  than  British  acid  steel,  but  tlic  Americans  have  been  making  basic  steel    American  Steel 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  should  imagine   that   the   ductility  of   their   product   is   improving  constantly;    an(j   Sheets. 
in  the  case  of  tinplate  bars  it  certainly  is.      The  galvanized  sheets  made  from  American  bars  are  as  good  as  those 
mnde  from  English  bars,  except  for  special  qualities  of  tinplates,  or  for  very  thin  galvanized  sheets. 

On  Colonial  preference,  what  I  should  like  to  say  in  the  case  of  galvanized  sheets  or  tinplates  is   Colonial  Preference 
that  the  value  of  the  preference  will  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  duty,  and  unless  wo  get  a  preference  of  about 
10s.  a  ton  on  the  tinplates  or  galvanized  sheets,  it  will  not  be  very  effectual.     My  idea  is  that  nothing  less  than  a 
preference  of  10s.  would  be  of  any  substantial  value  to  the  tinplate  trade  or  the  galvanized  sheet  trade. 

The  estimate  I  have  made  of  the  value  of  tinplates  manufactured  in  1903,  is  purely  an  estimate.   Output  Of 

It  is  most  difficult  to  get  at  the  figures.  I  estimate  the  value  of  tinplates  in  1903  at  £5,087,500,  and  black  plates  British  Tinplates. 
and  steel  sheets,  made  of  tinplate  in  addition,  £960,000,  making  a  total  of  £6,647,500.  In  1891,  there  were  515 
mills  in  existence,  and  since  that  date  52  have  been  dismantled  ;  six  have  been  added,  so  that  there  are  to-day 
available  469,  according  to  my  information,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  out,  because  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  April,  1902,  give  460  mills.  Of  the  469  of  my  estimate,  34  have  been  permanently  adapted  to  sheet  rolling, 
so  that  for  actual  tinplato  making,  only  435  are  available  to-day.  In  1903,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
370  was  the  average  number  of  mills  at  work,  so  that  that  left  65  mills  idle  capable  of  making  tinplates.  If  those 
65  mills  had  been  at  work,  they  would  have  employed  about  3,900  men,  and  the  value  of  the  product  would  have 
been  about  £1,310,400,  and  the  amount  of  wages  would  have  been  about  £250,000  per  annum.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  loss  of  the  American  trade,  the  52  dismantled  mills,  and  the  34  adapted  to  sheets,  would  also  have  been 
working  tinplates,  and  if  they  had  been  able  to  keep  the  American  trade  they  had  built  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  I  estimate  we  should  have  made,  in  1903,  about  20,000,000  boxes,  and  we  should  have  required  265  extra 
mills,  employing  15,000  extra  men,  and  providing  £1,125,000  extra  wages. 

We  cannot  get  back  the  trade  we  have  lost  in  America,  but  we  think  that  if  the  disturbing 
influence  of  dumping  bars  can  be  got  rid  of,  that  would  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  tinplate  trade.  We  also 
desire  the  retention  of  our  present  markets.  We  are  afraid  that  we  may  at  any  time  lose  a  large  share  of  the 
Continental  markets,  and  that  ultimately  dumping  may  take  place  in  the  Colonies.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Americans  could  have  started  the  tinplate  trade  without  protection. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  works  which  are  closed  down  have  not  efficient  machinery,  though  that  may 
have  been  the  case  in  particular  instances.  The  British  manufacturer  is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  behind  the 
American  in  perfection.  I  think  the  best  of  the  American  works  are  better  than  the  best  of  ours,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  behind  them  as  tinplate  makers. 

I  have  no  information  that  the  Colonies  at  the  present  time  are  trying  to  make  tinplates. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  make  tinplates  successfully.  Russia  tins  our  black  plates,  and  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  manufacture  black  plates  for  tinning.  We  send  some  tinplates  to  France  and  Germany  under  the  tariff, 
but  the  principal  markets  on  the  Continent  are  rebate  markets.  Most  of  the  plates  we  send  to  Germany  are  for 
export,  though  we  supply  some  of  the  German  home  market  in  direct  competition  with  the  German  manufacturers. 

If  we  suppose  a  duty  of  10s.  a  ton  on  steel  bars  imported  into  England,  the  duty  would  probably    Effect  Of  Duty  on 
at  first  raise  the  price,  but  internal  competition  would  shortly  reduce  the  price,  and  I  estimate  the  price  at  which    Prices. 
idle  works  could  live,  to  be  about  5s.  advance  upon  to-day's  prices. 

The  Germans  often  sell  very  much  cheaper  than  they  need.  By  that  I  mean,  for  example,  tha* 
in  the  case  of  the 'steel  they  send  to  Great  Britain,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  about  the  business  at  all  ;  they  take 
no  trouble  about  it ;  they  take  a  very  low  price,  so  low,  that  it  would  pay  the  Englishman  to  buy  it  and  take  all 
the  risk.  They  will  not  make  satisfactory  guarantees  as  to  delivery,  or  supply  the  material  in  the  units  we  desire  ; 
they  insist  upon  not  less  than  50  tons  of  each  size  for  each  line,  and  all  the  different  gauges  arrive  mixed 
clearly  sell  at  much  less  price  than  they  could  if  they  sold  intelligently.  Their  object  is  really  to  get  rid  of  their 
surplus,  and  to  keep  their  works  fully  employed.  It  is  not  a  regular  trade  so  tar  as  tinplate  bars  are  concerned, 
but  I  am  only  speaking  of  tinplate  bars. 

These  tinplate  bars  are  rolled  to  specification,  but  a  specification  of  less  than  50  tons  of  one  size 
is  not  acccepted,  nor  will  they  guarantee  that  they  will  arrive  unmixed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tinplnte  makeis 
do  net  desire  the  German  steel  at  all,  and  they  do  not  try  and  get  it ;  they  first  hear  of  it  when  the  Germans 
have  a  surplus  to  get  rid  of.  The  Germans  find  out  what  the  English  price  is,  and  quote  ?o  manv  shillings  a  ton 
under.  I  do  not  think  they  go  round  for  offers,  because,  in  the  case  of  the  American  dump  in  1900,  the-f  offered 
bars  at  five  guineas  when  ourprice  was  £7.  As  a  rule,  they  fix  their  price  about  10s.  a  ton  under  British  price. 

In  correction  of  a  remark  made  in  my  first  examination,  I  should  have  said  that  since  1890,  41 
firms  out  of  91  have  failed. 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  the  average  men  employed  works  out  at  50  men  per  mill  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  works  that  I  have  actual  knowledge  of,  60  stands  as  the  correct  figure.  The  explanation  may  be 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  includes  black  plate  mills  as  tinplate  mills.  In  the  cases  I  took,  all  the  work  was  one 
practically  on  tinplates. 

I  do  not  think,  except  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  more  machinery  than  many  of  the  works     Conclusions 
have  now,  that   technical  instruction   is   of  very  great  importance.      My  opinion   is  that  the  export   policy  of 
foreign  countries  would  not  be  successful  but  tor  the  British  policy  of  free  imports.     I  think  the  change  of  fiscal 
policy  would  lead  to  a  greater  demand  for  pig  iron  in  this  country,  and  there  would  naturally  foliow"a  cheaper 
production. 
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I  may  give  one  instance  of  the  methods  of  foreign  competitors.  The  United  States  soil  in 
Canada  upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  barb  wire  per  annum,  which  they  distribute  through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian 
Hardware  Association.  At  the  commencement  of  each  season  the  United  Slates  Si  eel  Corporation  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Hardware  Association,  binding  them  to  buy  their  barb  from  them.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  guarantee  the  Canadian  jobbers  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  handle  the  trade  with  despatch,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  The  price  charged  is  one  at  which  Kn;;lish  manufacturers  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  do  business.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  for  any  attempt  to  get  a  jobber  to  buy  elsewhere  than  from 
the  United  States  results  in  reprisals  of  a  serious  character  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  jobbers'  customers,  and 
refusal  to  supply  the  jobbers  with  barb.  There  are  very  large  quantities  of  barb  consumed  in  Canada,  and  the  trade, 
having  grown  under  the  hand  of  the  United  States  manufacturers,  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  enormous 
requirements.  The  English  manufacturers  as  at  present  situated  could  not  supply  these  large  quantities,  and  that 
puts  another  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  suppliers,  because,  it  tliev  refuse  to  supply  the  big 
jobbers  with  barb,  they  would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  their  supplies  at  all. 

The  volume  of  trade  has  been  fairly  well  maintained  in  recent  years,  but  is  largely  confined 
to  the  finer  qualities  in  small  quantities,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  at  all  proportionate  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  wire  trade.  I  have  taken  out  figures  of  my  orders  during  the  last  20  odd  years,  and  I  have 
worked  them  out  in  averages  of  five  years  in  order  to  trace  the  growth.  You  will  understand  that  wire  is  drawn 
to  any  thickness  from  half  inch  diameter,  down  to  anything  you  like,  but  I  am  only  interested  in  wire  that  goes 
perhaps  as  tine  as  No.  30  or  35  gauge,  or  about  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  I  divide  the  branches  of  the  wire  trade 
into  four  different  classes  : — Thicker  than  9  gauge,  which  includes  fencing  and  telegraph  wire,  the  heavy  trade 
of  the  world,  from  10  to  14,  which  includes  wire  for  barb  fencing  and  other  sizes  of  which  large  quantities  are  used, 
15  to  19  which  will  include  netting  si/.es,  and  20  to  40  which  we  may  say  are  the  fine  wire.  The  first  figures  I  give 
you  do  not  include  barb  wire,  or  netting,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  they  are  simply  wire  that  I  have  sold  for 
any  purposes  for  which  wire  may  be  required;  20  to  40  would  include  mattress  wire,  a  staple  size  of  0  to  9; 
the  actual  tonnage  has  fallen  about  4  per  cent,  from  the  five  years  ending  1883  to  the  five  years  ending  1903. 
From  0  to  9  our  average  output  of  wire  has  fallen  steadily,  from  the  years  1883  to  the  five  years  ending  1898 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  former  quantity.  Within  the  la'st  five  years  ending  1903,  owing  to  certain  special 
reasons  and  by  attacking  new  branches  of  trade,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase.  But  the  broad  fact  remains  that 
in  the  heavy  branch  of  the  world's  trade,  which  is  interesting  to  the  steel  maker,  because  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  this  thick  steel  wire  are  sold  and  consumed  every  year,  the  English  trade  is  actually  dwindling,  while  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  enormously  inreasing.  When  you  get  to  the  sizes  10  to  14,  where  more  work  is  required  and 
a  little  more  refined  class  of  wire,  the  tonnage  has  remained  constant  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  has  been  no 
alteration  during  the  20  years:  15  to  19  has  increased  50  per  cent.  ;  20  to  40  has  increased  700  per  cent.  ;  netting 
has  increased  over  1,000  per  cent. 

Ropes  have  increased  about  100  per  cent,  and  strands  about  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  point  that  I  would  like  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to,  therefore,  is  that  where  you  get  finer  qualities, 
and  wire  which  does  not  involve  the  big  tonnages  so  valuable  to  the  steel  trade  of  the  country,  the  greater  increases 
we  show.  In  a  sense,  it  may  be  that  that  is  more  profitable,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  are  so  much 
concerned  with  that  as  the  enormous  tonnages,  which,  I  take  it,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  of  this  country, 
because  every  ton  of  wire  that.  I  sell,  if  I  can  make  it  out  of  English  steel,  means  so  many  more  tons  of  raw 
material  employed.  I  should  prefer  to  use  English  billets,  but  lately  I  have  been  using  foreign  steel.  I  should 
be  only  too  pleased  to  draw  wire  for  wire  nails,  but  that  is  a  trade  from  which  the  English  manufacturer  is 
practically  crushed  out. 

English  wire  mills  at  the  present  time  do  not  go  largely  into  manufacture  of  the  finer  textures 
of  wire  for  such  things  as  wire  gauze.  The  moment  you  get  a  trade  like  wire  gauze  manufacture,  which  seems  a 
large  tonnage  of  a  particular  size  of  wire,  the  American  and  German  representatives  at  once  make  a  dead  set  at 
that  trade,  at  prices  which  would  simply  ruin  us  to  accept  at  all.  Generally,  our  customers  for  fine  wire  are  very 
numerous,  each  individually  consuming  only  small  quantities.  The  moment  you  get  an  industry  using  tons  o'f 
the  fine-size  wire,  it  becomes  worth  attacking.  You  can  see  what  difficulty  there  would  be  for  the  German  or 
American  to  attack  these  little  customers  all  over  England:  tinsmiths,  men  \\\w  make  bird  cnges,  who  iise  bell 
wire,  &c.  There  is  one  class  of  fine  wire  which  we  still  hold,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  is  mattress  wire. 
These  are  made  out  of  wire  of  a  gauge  of  about  221,  and  about  400  or  500  tons  a  month  is  consumed  in  England. 
The  Americans  made  a  great  set  at  that  trade,  their  principle  being  to  find  out  in  London  and  Birmingham  what 
the  Englishmen  were  quoting  and  to  quote  £1  a  ton  less.  That  is  a  form  of  competition  very  difficult  to  meet,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  been  able  to  hold  a  substantial  share  of  that  trade,  but  the  price,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  bad.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great,  advantage  in  our  favour  in  the  terms  of  doing  business.  The  American 
terms  are  "  cash  against  documents."  A  big  mattress  maker  using  10  tons  a  week  will  buy  his  50  tons  and  p.' 
and  will,  perhaps,  not  pay  so  promptly  in  other  directions.  When  he  comes  to  me  I  give  him  a  month  and  BIX  weeks' 
credit,  but  he  takes  it  as  he  wants  it,  fresh  tinned  from  my  mill.  He  has  two  tons  at  a  time,  or  half  a  ton  when 
he  wants  it.  I  keep  his  stock,  and  I  give  him  credit.  The  effect  is  a  small  man  will  always  have  that  great 
temptation  to  come  to  me  and  as  long  as  there  is  not  more  than,  say,  15s.  a  ton  difference,  he  will  deal  with  me. 

The  Canadian  Hardware  Association  includes  every  large  jobber  in  the  country — they  are  all 
members  of  the  Association — and  they  approach  the  American  and  Steel  Wire  Company,  or  rather  it  is  now  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  they  settle  with  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  the  price  at  which 
they  are  going  to  buy  as  an  Association,  and  the  whole  Association  enter  into  an  agreement  to  buy  from  the  Steel 
Corporation,  with  a  guaranteed  profit  of  III  per  cent.  A  distributor  does  not  i  are  a  rap  what  price  his  commodities 
arc  going  to  be  sold  at.  He  would  pay  £50  a  ton  for  wire  if  he  could  get  a  proportionately  increased  profit,  and  if 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  come  to  them  and  say,  "  We  have  got  plenty  of  barb;  you  may  have  it 
despatched  as  you  please  ;  everything  will  be  made  as  convenient  as  possible  ;  you  need  not  handle  an  ounce  ;  we 
will  consign  it  direct  to  your  customers  according  to  your  instructions ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  we  will  guarantee 
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you  10  per  cent.  |iri)tils  .  ..."  I  do  not  kn<iw  whether  (lie  dinner  is  materially  injured.  Tin-  difference  is 
MTV  sinnll.  Pour  or  live'  years  ago.  when  Hie  wire  trade  and  other  tra<les  in  this  country  were  booming,  Ilie  price 
of  galvanised  fencing  \v're  was  about  £12  10s.  a  ton  :  everybody  paid  it.  and  they  were  |>erfectly  happy,  and  then 
was  no  crumbling.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  more  orders  than  we-  knew  what  to  do  with.  At  (lie  present  time, 
when  the  price  o/  galvanised  fencing  wire  is  about  £8  10s.,  nearly  30  per  cent.  Icon,  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  keep  the 
mills  going. 

When  a  man  lakes  up  a  large  quantity  of  new  land  and  requires  a  considerable  amount  of    Direct  Purchase 
fencing  wire,  he  is  unable  to  purchase  direct  from  me  because  the  large  houses  whom  I  supply  would  hear  of  this    Impossible. 
transaction  and  withdraw  their  custom.     The  consequence  for  me  would  far  more  than  balance  the  small  advantage 
of  the  sale.      In  Australia  where  nothing  of  the  same  sort  works  and  where  they  are  putting  up  thousands  of  miles 
of  wire  fencing  for  two  or  three  months  I  sent  a  considerable  amount. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  in  business.  1  may  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  export  trade'  yyjre  Export 
done  with  the  Colonies  is  continually  increasing,  while  the  amount  sent  to  foreign  countries  is  falling  off,  and,  with  jra(je 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Argentine,  is  altogether  negligible  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  1001,  these  other 
countries  took  !l  per  cent,  of  our  whole  export  trade,  in  1902  it  had  fallen  to  7  per  cent,  and  in  1903  to  5  per  cent. 
Argentine  is  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  they  are  taking  a  very  large  amount  of  wire  for  the  purpose 
of  fencing  new  land.  Our  trade  has  increased  from  4  per  cent,  to  the  whole  in  1901,  to  !l  per  cent,  in  1903,  but 
at  any  moment  the  trade  with  Argentine  may  fall  away.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sent  large  quantities 
of  wire  to  the  Argentine,  and  that  tends  to  increase  also.  It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that  the  United  States 
have  not  been  pushing  the  exports  of  their  steel  manufactures  so  much  during  the  last  few  years  as  they  did  previously, 
and  as  they  may  do  in  the  future.  During  that  lull  of  pressure  from  the  United  States,  our  exports  to  the 
Argentine  have  undoubtedly  increased.  The  Colonial  trade  has  increased  from  23  per  cent,  in  1901  to  33  per  cent. 
in  11103.  I  think  these  figures  will  be  typical  of  the  full  wire  industry  of  the  country. 

Net  profits  in  the  wire  trade    have    diminished    very  much   in    proportion    to   the  turnover    Wire  Trade  Profits. 
and  output,  although  they  have  fluctuated    with  the  condition  of  trade.       It  is  the  common  classes  of  wire  which 
have    become  specially  unremunerative.      At  the  same  time  the  world's  trade  in  common  wire  has  enormously 
increased   in   volume.        The    exports   of    wire  and  nails  from    the    United    States    increased    from   20,000    tons 
in   1893   to   151,000  tons  in  1903,  while  from   Germany  the  exports  of  wire  and  nails  in  1899  were  206,000  tons, 
and    in    1901,   302,000  tons.      The    total  exports  of    wire    from   Great   Britain   haveremained  stagnant  for  many 
years  past  at   about   50,000  tons.       The  net  result  is  that  at  the  present  time  Germany  and   America  are  together 
exporting  something    like  500,000  tons,  while  England  is  exporting  about  one-tenth  of  this  or  50,000  tons. 
Americans  and  Germans  have  steadily  increased  while  England  has  remained  stagnant. 


The 


Common  classes  of  wire  have,  in  face,  of  foreign  competition,  become  unremunerative.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  English  manufacturers  to  take  orders  for  solid  fencing  wire  in  competition  with  the 
iorcii/uer.  The  world's  trade  in  common  classes  of  wire  has  enormously  increased  in  volume,  as  is  shown  by  the 
exports  from  German v  and  America.  The  exports  of  wire  and  nails  from  the  United  States  increased  from  20,000 
tons  in  1893,  to  151,000  tons  in  1903  ;  while  from  Germany  the  exports  of  wire  and  nails  in  1899  were  20,000  tons  ; 
in  1900.  21(1,000  tons,  and  in  1901,  302,000  tons.  The  total  exports  of  wire  from  Great  Britain  have  remained 
stagnant  for  many  years  past  at  about  50,000  tons.  Employment  in  the  wire  trade  has  been  fairly  steady. 

England  is  th<»  home  of  the  wire  trade,  and  up  to  the  German  war,  the  whole  of  it  was  in  our  hands.  As 
we  cannot  export  wire  at  the  price  at  which  the  Germans  can  export  wire,  if  they  sell  nails  at  the  same  price  as 
wire,  still  less  are  we  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  nails. 

About  1884  the  Germans  were  making  a  great  attack  upon  the  Colonial  market,  and  they  were  offering 
their  \\ire  at  about  ?2  per  ton  below  the  English  prices,  according  to  their  custom,  but  the  Australians 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  because  they  had  used  English  wire  all  the  time,  and  they  liked  the 
English  wiie.  Probably  the  first  lots  of  German  wire  were  badly  rolled,  badly  varnished,  and  badly  galvanised, 
and  they  did  not  like  them,  and  they  preferred  to  stick  to  the  old  firm — England.  Formerly  we  used  puddled  iron 
for  drawing  wire,  then  it  changed  to  low  carbon  basic-Thomas  steel.  Bv  employing  steel,  we  were  able  to  draw 
a  very  much  larger  piece,  and  draw  it  down  very  much  further  without  breaking.  The  result  was  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  draw,  and  the  masters  wanted  to  have  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  wages  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
ease  of  drawing  it,  and  the  greater  weight  of  piece.  The  result  of  that  was  a  dispute  and  a  strike,  and  the  English 
manufacturer  could  not  fulfil  his  orders.  The  Australians  were  compelled  to  buy  German  wire  in  order  to  fill  their 
requirements,  and  found  that  after  all  Geiman  wire  was  very  similar  to  English  wire  in  most  of  its  characteristics. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  trade  was  lost  to  England,  and  we  have  never  got  it  back. 

Many  merchants  in  Australia  prefer  to  buy  English  wire.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment. 
I  believe  English  wire  is  better,  but  for  fencing  purposes  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  ordinary 
wire  would  do.  The  consumers  in  Xew  /calami  believe  in  English  wire.  They  like  to  buy  English  goods,  and  for 
English  goods  they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices.  That  is  one  of  the  special  cases  where  we  can  get  orders  for 
common  wire  indented  home.  It  is  the  customer  himself  who  decides  whether  German  wire  or  English  wire  is  to 
be  bought.  The  German  price  for  fencing  would  run  always  from  15s.  to  20s.,  per  ton  below  the  English 
price  as  a  general  rule,  but  the  Germans  always  undersell,  whatever  the  price  is.  I  have  no  special  observations 
to  make  on  the  Cape  different  from  those  made  on  other  Colonies.  Roughly  (peaking,  German  competition  began 
to  be  experienced  between  1880  and  18PO.  Ameiicaii  competition  between  1890  and  1900. 

The  freights  from  Antwerp  and  Xew  York  to  Australia  are  from  10s,  to  15s.  per  ton  lower  than  the 
freight  from  Liverpool  or  London.  The  cost  of  carriage  of  goods,  both  in  America  and  Germany,  i»  considerably 
less  than  ours.  I  consider  that,  in  addition  to  being  penalised  by  sea  rates,  we  are  also  penalised  by  the  high 
English  railway  and  canal  rates.  1  can  get  large  f.O.D.  shipments  by  canal  at  slightly  lower  rates,  but  it  is  not 
anything  like  so  convenient.  It  means  extra  cartage,  and  a  certain  amount  of  risk  of  damage,  owing  to  bad  weather 
in  transit.  Wire  is  rather  easily  injured  by  bad  weather,  and  I  always  prefer  to  send  by  rail.  In  large  quantities. 
I  do  sometimes  send  down  by  board,  and  I  get  on  board  for  a  little  bit  less,  but  the  charge  of  3s.  (id.  f.o.b.  Antwerp, 
will  include  all  charges.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  istated  that  the  Government  have  actually  carried  goods  on 
railways  for  nothing  at  all,  and  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  the  works  through  to  the  port  of  destination. 
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Export  Bounties. 


Nail  Trade. 


Import  Duties. 


In   substantial  lines,   running   into  hundreds  of  thousands    of    Ions,    British    trade    lias    licm    practically 

cli'-tnivril,  cxee-pt  ill  a  few  markets  where  hide-ills  arc  still  scnl  lioinc  lor  English  win1,  for  reasons,  no 
doubt,  coiin'-i-tnl  vv  iih  quality.  \Vhcrc  the  English  manufacturer  is  in  compel  it  ion  with  Germany  or  (lie  I'niieil 
States  in  common  classes  of  wire,  the  Englishman  is  invariably  under-quoted  from  Ids.  to  •_>"*.  per  ton.  My 
infonn.it  inn  is  that  the  bonus  on  the  exportation  of  rods  and  billets  is  15<.  per  ton,  or  rather  more  than 
of  carriage  from  the  German  works  to  Birmingham,  Yorkshire,  or  Warrington.  That  i>-  conHi-meif  by  your  memo- 
randum on  German  kartells,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  were  receiving  \  5  marks  a 
ton  on  one  half  of  all  the  materials  pun-hased  by  them.  Thus  these  bonus  L'ood-  are  transmit!. ->\  carnage  tree. 

Since  writing  what  immediately  follows,  I  received  tlii.s  memorandum,  and  I  read  paragraph  6  on  page  7  : 
"The  policy  of  granting  bounties  on  export  is  only  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  fostering  the  export 
trade  by  syndicates,  in  older  to  reduce  the  stock  on  the  home  market.  The  sales  abroad  are  effected  at  a  pri.  c 
below  that  charged  on  the  home  market,  and  sometimes  at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  production.''  Thai  is 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  got  free  carriage  with  the  help  of  the  bounty,  and  then  on  the 
top  of  that,  a  sale  below  cost,  which  carries  us  a  little  bit  further  than  my  observations  here  goes.  The  1 
manufacturers,  therefore,  in  Germany,  who  produce  the  lini.-hcd  or  partly  finished  article  from  the  earliest  sts 
of  the  raw  material,  are  able,  with  the  help  of  their  kartell,  to  deliver  their  predicts  in  England  at  the  cost  at 
their  own  works,  the  bonification  covering  cost  of  carriage.  Thus  we  find  billets  at  the  pie  SIT!  t  ime  being  impnitcd 
from  Germany  at  prices  lower  than  the  English  manufacturer  can  acccp*.  The  price  of  Gciinan  n.els  is  about  the 
pie  extra  over  the  billet  as  the  cost  of  rolling  in  Knghmd.  and  common  v\  ire  at  about  the  same  extra  over  flu- 
rod  as  the  bare  cost  of  producing  drawn  Mire  over  the  rod  in  England.  It  is  thus  evident  that  even  for  delivery 
in  England,  the  Germans,  where  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  can  supply  the  English  consnmeis  with  their  require- 
ments of  wire  at  prices  lower  than  the  English  manufacturers'  cost,  at  works.  So.  too.  in  competition  for  the 
foreign  trade,  as  the  cost  of  carriage  is  less  than  when  the  wire  is  delivered  in  Kngland  :  the  German  manufacturer 
can  send  his  goods  f.o.b.  Antwerp  at  a  price  even  further  below  the  English  manufacturers'  costs  at  works.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  fencing  wire,  which  is  constantly  offered  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  at  about  5s.  per  ton 
above  the  cost  to  the  English  manufacturer  of  imported  German  reds-- his  raw  material.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that, so  far  as  the  common  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  hold  his 
own,  and  this  part  of  the  trade  exists  purely  on  sufferance.  Vrom  the  statist  ics.  therefore1,  given  above,  it  will  be 
seen  thill,  although  the  world's  fencing  trade  has  enormously  increased,  this  branch  of  the  British  trade1  has,  owing 
to  an  unfair  system  of  competition,  almost  vanished. 

The'  result  of  hostile  tariffs,  coupled  with  the  considerations  in  the  last  answer,  quilc  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  export  wire  trade  to  foreign  countries  is  practically  non-existent. 

By  the  good  prices  foreigners  are1  able  to  obtain  in  the1  home  market,  they  undoubtedly  are  able  to  improve. 
the  efficiency  of  their  production,  and  at  the  same  time'  are  able  to  e-nt  their  prices  more  keenly  for  export,  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  turnover. 

England  being  a  large  consumer  of  wire  is.  geographically,  an  extremely  convenient  market  fen-  the  German 
wire  manufacturer,  in  which  he  is  able  to  place  large  quantities  of  wire  at  the.  1.  a  ,t  pepssible  expense. 

On  this  question,  I  might  say  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  price  of  nails  for  deliverv  in 
England  was  15s.  a  ton  higher  than  if  bought  for  export  anywhere  else.  The1  nail  trade  in  England  is  killed.  The 
cellars  of  the  large  distributing  merchants  are  stocked  to  the  roof  with  nails.  They  arc  Mild  in  lh;>  country  by  (lie1 
German  Wire  Nail  Syndicate.  Even  if  the  price  became  remunerative,  I  should  not  spend  ilu-  money  that  was 
necessary  to  put  down  nail  making  plant,  because  at  any  moment  the  price  might  be  dropped,  and  all  mv  plant 
would  become  scrap.  Trading  upon  that  fact,  I  am  informed  that,  the  English  trade  having  been  destroyed,  the 
Germans  and  Americans  together  arranged  to  charge  15s.  a  ton  more  for  nails  fe>r  delivery  in  England  than  for 
shipment  to  a  foreign  market. 

In  my  view,  fair  competition  would  result  in  the  ease  of  Germany,  from  a  countervailing  duty  exactly  equnl 
to  the  advantage  which  the  German  manufacturer  is  deriving,  either  from  an  actual  bounty  in  the  form  eif  a  bonus 
from  the  Trust  or  otherwise1,  or  a  preferential  rate  of  freight  by  shipping  line's.  ( lovernme-nt  railway.  &f.  In  (he- 
United  States  the  case  is  rather  different,  and  perhaps  a  similar  rate  of  duty  (e>  that  impeded  by  the  I'nited  Si 
upon  imports  of  wire  and  wire  manufactures,  might  be  a  fair  method  of  meeting  the  case.  1  put  that  forward.  o( 
course,  with  every  defcrenc". 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  particular  rate  of  duty  at  the-  present  time  without,  taking  into  ae-count,  the1 
variety  of  interests  in  the  wire  trade.  This  could  only  be  arrived  at  in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
relations  between  the  various  trades.  A  moderate  duty,  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  duties  iiuposeel  in  foreign  countries, 
would  be  an  appreciable  advantage  to  the  British  manufacturer.  If,  instead  of  our  being  down  lo  the  bone.-  in  eve-rv- 
thing  we  sell,  whether  it  is  for  home  or  abroad,  were  there  the  very  slightest  little  bit  at.  home  to  he'Ip  us.  we  copld 
do  what  the  Germans  do,  and  it  would  strengthen  us  in  selling  at  a  lower  prie-e1  abroad.  A  small  duty  vvemld 
undoubtedly  help.  But,  of  course,  there  is  the  other  point  to  which  I  think  tho  Commission  would  probably  give 
great  consideration,  and  that  is  the  large  importation  of  wire  into  this  country.  The  pity  of  seeing  all  this  wire- 
coming  into  this  country,  the  importation  of  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  unfair  system  prevailing  abroad — 
wire  which  might,  and  ought,  to  be  made  by  the  English  wire  drawers,  is  a  matter  which  I  am  sure  the  C'oininission 
will  be  interested  in.  If  there  were  sufficient  demands,  there  woulel  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  more 
workers.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  troubles  which  the1  Knglisli  wire  manufacutrers  have,  is  their  difficulty  with  their 
men.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  rate  of  wages  lias  caused  us  te>  IO.SR  the  heavy  trade  to 
which  I  have  referred,  because  to  say  that  would  be  extravagant.  I  may  say  that  the  whole  coM  in  wage's  of 
drawing,  say,  No.  8  fencing  wire,  is  Us.  2d.  a  ton,  anel  suppose  that  was  drawn  for  nothing,  it  wemlel  nept  scriouslv 
affect  the  question.  But  we  have  been  undoubtedly  hampered  by  having  to  deal  with  a  trade  union  which  is  of 
the  most  conservative  and  arbitary  type,  making  rules  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  rides  as  to  how  many 
blocks  they  will  handle,  and  how  much  work  they  will  do,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Of  course,  a  man  by  setting  his 
plate  badly  can  very  easily  make  bad  wire,  and  I  daresay  you  can  understand  (lie  .  il y  we  may  have  in 

dealing  with  a  trade  union  under  such  circumstances,  which  is  determined  not  to  give  away  anything  more  than  it 
can  help  ;  now  the  fact  that  the  English  wire  trade  has  not  developed  as  it  should,  has  strengthened  the  hands  of 
these  men,  because  the  master  is  really  between,  as  I  might  say,  the  devil  anel  the  d|  On  the  erne  hand,  if 

he  insists  on  his  men  changing  their  methods,  with  a  view  of  slightly  reducing  the  cost  in  certain  direct iems.  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  a  strike  such  as  we  had  in  1SS4,  anel  the  result  woulel  be  that  a  large  amount  of  this 
trade  which  we  still  do  on  sufferance,  would  be  gone — lost  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  labour 
in  this  country  are  not  satisfactory  .  The  rate  of  wages  per  ton  is  too  high,  and  the  trade  is  hampered  and  made 
more  difficult  by  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  trade  union.  Supposing,  however,  the  demand  upon  the  manufac- 
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lurers  increases,  and  thev  called  upon  the  wire  diawers'  union  for  more  men,  ;m<l  they  eoulii  not  find  then 
would  then  be  in  a  position  lo  |>nt  down  an  unlimited  number  of  appiciit  ices,  and  t'ladually  alter  the  whole 
in  a.  perfectly  natural  way.         \nd  that   is  what  would  hii|i|HJll.        It   I   liad  a  demand  upon  me  for  .V:  per  eenl.  mop- 
material,   1  know  \  cry  well  \\hal    1  should  do.  ii.ud   I   have  now   doiilil    lhat    I   should   In-  able   to  do   it.       I  can  give 
an  iuslain-e  in  order  (o  show  what  can  be  done  wil  li  'lie  w  ire  drawers  if  taken  in  I  ii  ought, 

to  tell  you  that  a  cardinal  principle  with  the  wire  drawers  is  thai    they  nnr  I   not   have  any  unskilled  labour  at   the 
wire  drawing'  liloek  at  all.       They  must   he  all  skilled  men.  ami  you  must  pay  them  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages, 
and   so  on.       The  manufacturer-    a\    ihal    if  \.m  had  skilled  men  lo  do  part,  of  (he  work,  and  unskilled  men  to  do 
part  of  the  work,  thev  would  gel  the  work  done  equally  well,  and  at  a  l"ss  cost,  and   I  believe  I  hat  is  so.        l!ut  that 
is  their  first   rule-  that  they  will  not  have  any  unskilled  labour  at.  the  block — they  will  resist  this  to  the  utmost. 
Well.  1  made  a  large  quantity  of  netting,  and  a  great  deal  more  netting  than  ever  I  did.       Xow  it  has  alwa\ 
n  very  annoviuL'  tinny  to  me  to  buy  netting  wire  from  (icrmany.       I  used  to  buy  a  very  great  deal  of  netting  wire 
*rom  (leriuaiiy.  because,  for  one  thins,'.  I  had  not  got  the  mean.;  to  produce  it  ;    ami.  on  the  other  hand,  the  i 
which  I  could  buy  it  was  generally  below  my  cost   of  production,  ami  it  was  not  worth  my  while  pulling  down 
plant. 

With    regard    to    my    views    as    a    manufacturer    on    the     agricultural     situation,     I    should    say    that 

if  your  ipiestion  involves  the  recent  proposals  of  Vr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  that,  as  a  manufacturer,  I  am  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  .Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  There  may  lie  a  great  deal  to  be  said  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  as  to  put  tin);  a  duty  on  corn  in  order  to  stimulate  agricultural  products,  on  the  ground  that,  agriculture 

i-  •  ol   ihe  vreaiesi   oi  llie   British  industries,  and  Ihal  on  that  {.'round  it,  is  a  pity  to  sec  it  em  .hed   out.       That, 

however,  is  a  question  for  the  Commission  and  for  the  agrieult  crisis,  and  with  which  the  manufacturer,  as  such, 
has  no  concern.  In  the  abstract,  of  course,  the  manufacturer  would  naturally  say,  "  All  things  being  equal,  we 
would  always  rather  have  food  brought  in  cheap,  and  if  there  was  no  reason  against  it,  we  would  say,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  corn  in  for  nothing."  But  if  good  ground  was  shown,  I  certainly — even  in  the  abstract — would  not 
oppose  a  duty,  if  it  was  pro\ed  to  lie  just,  and  on  broad  lines.  But  supposing  we  can  go  to  a  market,  I  do  not 
care  whai  market  it  is — Argentine,  for  instance — and  say.  "  Xow  you  send  out  an  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  to 
us;  we  will  give  you  a  preference  of '2s.  or  .~>s.  on  your  wheat  if  you  will  give  lisa  preference  upon  our  barbed  wire,' 
I  should  say  that  is  a  business  transaction,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation, 
as  I  do  not  want  any  misconception  on  this  point.  I  have  come  here  to  give  evidence,  and  not  to  prav  for 
any  indulgence,  and  if  on  the  facts  you  think  protection  is  right  for  the  home  market,  I  would  quite  agree' with 
you.  I  have  told  you  that  enormous  quantities  of  wire  come  into  this  country,  and  the  English  manufacturer 
cannot  take  it,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  competition.  If  you  think  it  is  better  for  the  country,  it  should 
remain  as  it  is,  of  course,  you  will  see  it  from  another  point  of  view.  What  I  deplore  is  that  this  Colonial  and 
world  demand  for  wire,  which  is  an  enormous  demand,  we  can  hardly  touch,  and  that  the  heavy  trade,  which  is 
so  valuable  to  the  iron  and  coal  producers  exists  simply  on  sufferance,  owing  to  peculiar  conditions,  which,  I  take 
it,  you  are  especially  anxious  to  investigate  and,  If  possible,  to  secure  a  remedy  for. 

The  result   of  an  imported  duty  would,   undoubtedly,    moderately  affect  prices.     The  duties  contemplated 
would,    no    doubt,    be    moderate,    and    I    do    not    think    that    the    small    advance    ill    prices    would    have    any 


detiimental  effect.      My  experience  ha: 

prosperous  all  round.       About  five  yeai       ^  . 

was  £5  or  £0  higher  than  it  is  to-day.       At  that  time,  consumers  were  prepared  to  pay  the  price  without  a  murmur. 


Views  on 

Agricultural 

Proposals. 


•e  has  always  been  that  when   prices  are  high,   people  buy  heavily,  and  trade  is 
prosperous  all  round.      About  five'  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  boom  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  price  of  wire 


Effect  of  Duty 
on  Prices. 


if  that  increased  the  foreign  price  £2  a  ton.  or  let  us  say  from  £(i  5s.  to  £8  5s.,  and  our  price  was  £7  5s.,  we  should 
have  to  get  inside  £8  5?.  to  still  keep  within  the  price  quoted  by  the  foreigner.  If  we  are  to  get 
the  trade,  the  price  must  only  be  advanced  £1.  The  truth  being,  as  is  so  often — just  at  the  middle 
point — that,  while  prices  would  no  doubt  advance,  they  would  not  advance  to  the  extent  of  the  duty; 
they  would  advance  somewhere  about  half-way;  so  that  while  we  were  keeping  a  lot  of  wire  out,  we  should 
be  doing  the  trade  ourselves.  1  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  if  there  was  a  duty  placed 
upon  any  commod'tv  in  Kngland.  you  would  just  be  getting  those  inducements  for  arrangements  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  arrangements  made  in  Germany  and  the  United  Slates  ;  and  if  yon  got  a  tariff  that  gave  anything  like 
protection  for  Knglish  manufacturers,  you  would  at  once  get  the  manufacturers  pulling  their  heads  together  to 
moderate  that  competition,  so  thai,  while,  as  I  say.  pi-ices  would  not  be  raised  lo  the  extent  of  the  dutv.  thev  would 
prevent,  by  undue  competition,  the  manufacturer  losing  the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  the  duty  which  they  might, 
under  Ihc  new  com!  it  ions,  obta  in.  Sothal  !  thin!;  you  ought  lo  take  it  that  ill  practically  any  branch,  prices  would 

advance.       <  >n  the  oihei    I d,   when  you  consider  what    is  stated   in  those  two  memoranda  with  reference  to  the 

(lerman  kartell  system,  and  the  I'niled  States  Industrial  Commission,  and  when  you  remember  that  Mr.  Schwab, 
in  the  evidence  ^ivcn  before  the  Commission  on  Trusts  in  the  United  States,  admitted  lhat  wire  was  sold  abroad 
at  prices  considerably  below  cost;  and  when  you  have  it  admitted  that  under  the,  (ierman  kartell  svstem — and 
admitted  by  people  whose  interests  would  lie  in  no),  admitting  il.  so  that  the  tendency  would  not  be  )o  exaggerate. 
but  to  minimise — they  lost  heavily  on  the  export  trade  ;  that  they  sold  actually  at  £1  a  ton  loss,  then.  I  9« 
is  so  impoitant  to  them  to  sell,  and  if  their  general  practice  has  been  in  the  past  to  find  what  the  Knglis'h  price 
is,  and  then  sell  at  something  lower,  you  may  be  quite  sure  they  will  do  everything  they  can  to  gel  in  under  the 
new  conditions,  and  will,  by  still  further  reducing  their  prices,  pay  a  large  part  of  Ihe  duty. 

With    an   increased  production  in  this  country,  we  should  be  enable'!  lo  produce  al   rather  less 

working  cost  than  at  present.  You  will  understand  that  the  standing  charges  per  ton  in  a  purely  wire  industrv, 
such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  are  heavy  and  under  different  conditions  could  be  greatly  reduced.  In  Ccrmanv 
and  the  United  Stales,  the  large  wire  lirms  arc  simply  branches  of  Ihe  large  steel  lirms.  Kor  instance,  the  I'lucnix 
Company  in  Germany  own  their  own  mine.-,  and  they  produce  their  wire  simply  as  a  vehicle  tor  gelling  rid  01 
Then,  in  'he  case  of  i  he  United  Slates  Si  eel  Corporal  ion.  the  American  Si  eel  and  Wire  Company  is  simply  a  branch 
of  that  concern,  and  I  bey  produce  the  wire  from  the  iron  ore  and  spelter  mines  which  they  then  ,•.  In 

Kngland.  owing  to  the  throttling  which   I  be   industry  has  always  suffered  from   its  earliest    time,-.   wcha\i 
been  able  to  do  that   at  rdl.  and  (hough  these  industries  ha\e  grown    up     and    they    are    important    industries   in  a. 
sense-  they  are  still  relatively  to  those  enormous  corporations  abroad,  very  insignilicant.       We  have  never. 
been  idilc  iii  gni-p  I  In:  whole  industry  into  one  corporation.       The  furthest  we  ha\,    gone  has  been  to  include  the 
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billet — where  you  buy  the  rolled  billet  from  the  outside.  Now  this  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  English  wire 
trade,  and  there  has  thus  always  been  a  point  below  which  we  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  go,  whereas  the 
(lermans  and  the  Americans  can  go  right  down  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  raw  material,  and,  if  necessary,  almost 
<_'ivc  it  away.  Though  at  present  I  buy  German  steel,  it  would  suit  me  very  much  better  to  give  more  for  inv 
Herman  steel,  if  I  could  get  more  for  my  wire.  Supposing  I  were  a  branch  of  a  steel  works,  and  not  simply  a  purchaser 
of  the  steel  works  product,  it  might  very  likely  pay  a  steel  works  to  work  my  concern  as  a  vehicle  for  sell  inn 
steel.  That  is,  I  take  it,  the  way  the  United  States  and  the  (iermans  regard  this  wire.  This  thick  wire  which 
is  sold  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons,  is  a  vehicle  for  getting  rid  of  steel  which  they  cannot  sell  in  rails  or 
girders,  and  if  my  firm  were  part  of  a  steel  works,  the  conditions  might  be  quite  different. 

My  experience  of  Colonial  trade  preference  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  definitely  upon 
this  point.  The  tariff,  in  regard  to  which  a  preference  has  been  in  operation,  omitted  all  those  common  classes  of 
wire  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  wire  trade  has  benefited,  but  not  as  much  as 
might  be  conceivable  under  systems  of  preference  which  would  include  common  classes  of  wire,  as  well  as  the  more 
refined. 
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Decimal   System.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  would  be  of  assistance  to 

manufacturers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  arc.  however,  many  and  obvious.  There  is 
considerable  confusion  about  the  gauges  under  which  wire  is  sold.  The  imperial  wire  gauge  obtains  more  than 
any  other.  In  England  and  the  Colonies  they  always  go  by  the  imperial.  In  America  a  great  deal  of  business 
is  done  on  the  Brown  and  Sharp  gauge.  On  the  Continent  they  sell  on  the  millimetre  gauge. 

Security   for  The  only  other  point  I  should  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  is  this.      I  am  pleased  to  think 

Capital.  tna*  mv  Company  is  a  very  live  Company,  and  we  hold  our  own  fairly  well  as  things  go — but  it  is  a  struggle.      My 

Company  has  behind  it  men  who  have  money.  The.  temptation,  or  otherwise,  to  put  money  into  a  company  must, 
naturally,  depend  upon  the  prospects  of  a  return.  I  instanced  the  case  of  a  nail  trade  just  now  as  one  where  there 
would  not  be  security  for  capital.  And  supposing  nails  could  be  sold  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  price  of 
nails  going  up,  so  that  one  could  make  a  profit  of  £1  a  ton  upon  nails,  still  I  should  never  dream  of  putting  down 
a  nail-making  plant  and  inviting  my  friends  to  put  money  in  it.  But  suppose  that  increase  of  profit  was  the  result 
of  certain  fixed  conditions  that  enabled  you  to  forecast  that  there  would  be  a  probability  that  you  would  make  that 
profit  in  the  future,  then  I  would,  of  course,  put  down  the  necessary  plant,  and  employ  the  necessary  men,  and  do 
the  business.  So  it  is  with  the  wire  trade.  A  gentleman  asked  whether  we  could  find  the  men  to  produce  the 
increased  quantity  of  wire.  As  to  that,  I  should  say  the  labour  question  presents  no  difficulty  ;  but  under  the 
existing  conditions  you  could  not  possibly  get  the  money.  Unless  there  is  some  security  for  business,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  people  to  put  their  money  in  it.  It  is  a  reproach  sometimes  to  the  English  manufacturer  that  he  does 
not  keep  up  to  date  ;  that  he  does  not  put  down  new  plant,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  hear  wonderful  stories  about 
Americans  scrapping  plant  and  expending  millions  of  pounds  in  betterments.  But  if  works  are  run  on  very  close 
lines,  and  only  make  small  profits,  and  sometimes  losses',  such  a  policy  is  impossible. 
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BRITISH     IRON     TRADE     ASSOCIATION. 


The  following  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association : — 
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Extent  and  Value 
of  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry. 


I.—  GENERAL    STATEMENT    AS    TO    EXTENT    AND    VALUE. 

1.  —  The  British  Iron  Trade  Association  was  founded  in  1876  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in 
all  matters  affecting  their  commercial  interests,  to  attend  to  all  Parliamentary  matters,  and  to  procure  and  circulate 
statistical  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  excluding  all  purely  local  matters, 
and  questions  relating  to  rates  of  wages.      The  Association  has  prepared  and  presented  evidence  before  a  number 
of  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Committees,  including  those  on  Railway  Rates  and  Regulation,  on  Coal,  on  Food 
Supplies  and  Raw  Materials  in  Time  of  War,  &c.      It  has  also  issued  its  own  Commissions  to  enquire   into   the 
Conditions  of  the  Continental  Iron  Industry,  and  into  the  Economic  Conditions  and  Competition  of  the  American 
Iron  Trade.      At  the  present  time,  it  is  having  a  Report  of  considerable  extent  prepared  on  Canadian  Industrial 
Resources  and  Possibilities,  founded  on  information  obtained  by  its  delegates  at  the  Imperial  Commercial  Congress 
of  last  year. 

2.  —  The  British  Iron  Trade  Association  having  appointed  me  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission,  I 
may  explain  that  I  am  not  instructed  to  put  forward  any  views  or  to  express  any  leanings  favouring  any  particular 
attitude  on  the  fiscal  question,  but  I  should  state  that  last  year  I  was  authorised  to  issue  blank  forms  to  our  members, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  attitude  in  reference  to  the  general  subject,  and  the  replies  made  thereto  showed  that 
nearly  95  per  cent,  of  our  members  making  returns,  representing  more  than  70  different  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
establishments  out  of  225  embraced  by  the  Association,  took  the  position  that  some  reform  of  the  existing  situation 
was  necessary,  although  hardly  any  suggestions  were  made  as  to  what   the  precise  character  of  that  reform 

hould  be. 

3.  —  It  is  due  to  the  Commission  that  I  should  further  state  that  for  27  years  it  has  been  my  duty  to  collect 
statistical  details  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  been  published  in  the  form  of 
an  annual  statistical  report  to  our  members  ;  that  I  have  visited  and  inspected  the  leading  works  in  the  principal  iron- 
making  countries,  including  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Canada  ; 
and  that  for  16  years  I  edited  and  produced  the  volumes  of  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which 

E  resents  the  technical  side  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  as  distinguished  from  the  commercial  side  represented 
y  this  Association. 
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931  4. — The  ultimate  value  of  tlio  products  of  the  iron  trade  is  greater  than  that  of  the  products  of  any  other 
manufacturing  industry.      The  total  volume  of  the  world's  output  of  pig  iron  in  1903  may  be  taken  at  43  million 
tons,  worth  probably  au  average  of  £3  per  ton,  or  12!)  millions  in  all.      The  total  output  of  Hteel  may  bo  taken  at 
36  million  tons,  worth  on  an  average  probably  about  £10  per  ton,  or  3(iO  million*  in  all.      In  these  figures  I  include 
the  steel   used  ill  heavy  machinery,  but  not   that   employed   in  tools,  hardware,  implements,  ordnance,  and  many 
minor  uses,  which  would  probably  bring  up  this  figure  to  over  430  millions  sterling.      I  regard  this  figure  as  well 
under  the  mark,  and  am  supported  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the  American  census  figures  record  the  average 
value  of  the  steel  produced  in  that  country  in  1000,  as  over  £8  per  ton,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  increased 
value  given  to  it   by  secondary  applications.!     There  remains  I  he  value  of  finished  iron  products,  and  steel  produced  by 
crucible  and  other  special  processes,  which  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  70  millions  sterling,  so  that  the  total  value 
of  the  world's  finished  iron  and  ateel  industries  may  be  taken  at  approximately  500  millions  sterling.      The  capital 
embarked  in  this  industry,  adopting  the  United  States  standard,  as  disclosed  by  the  census  of  1900,  may  be  taken 
at  110  millions  for  steel  works  alone,  without  counting  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  finished  iron  works,  crucible  steel 
works,  engineering,  ordnance  and  electrical  works,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  many  other  plants  and  factories  in  which 
iron  and  steel  are  worked  up  into  more  highly  finished  products.      But  the  present  nominal  value  of  the  world's 
iron  and  steel  plants  is  very  much  greater. 

932  5. — So  far  as  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  is  concerned,  I  have  computed  in  my  statistical  report  for 
1902,  issued  to  the  members  of  this  Association  (copy  handed  in),  that  the  ultimate  value  of  the  trade  in  that  year 
was  about  139  millions  sterling,  but  this  included  an  estimate — necessarily  very  largely  conjectural — of  the  value 
of  the  more  minute  applications  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  figures  above  presented.      Of  this  sum  of  139 
millions,  approximately  one-half  took  the  form  of  exports  and  one-half  that  of  home  consumption.      Comparing 
1902  with  1883,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  cutlery,  &c.,  has  advanced  from  48  to  GO  millions 
in  round  figures.      For  the  same  two  years,  production  compares  as  under — in  tons  : — 

Production  of—  1883.  1902. 

Pig  iron          . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8,490,224  8,586,693 

Puddled  iron  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,730,504  998,278 

Open  hearth  steel  ..  ..  ..  ..  455,500  4,100,000 

Bessemer  steel  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,553,380  1,780,000 

QOO  G. — These  figures  show  that  during  this  interval  of  20  years,  while  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the 

output  of  pig  iron,  subject  to  fluctuations  in  intermediate  years,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  over  a  million  tons 
in  the  output  of  finished  or  semi-finished  material.  The  most  pronounced  features  of  this  movement  have  been 
a  decrease  of  nearly  If  million  tons  in  the  output  of  puddled  iron,  and  an  increase  of  about  three  million  tons  in 
the  output  of  steel.  The  concurrent  course  of  the  German  iron  industry  in  the  same  period  has  been  as  shown  in 
the  following  figures  : — 

1883.  1902. 

Production  of —                                                                                     Tons.  Tons. 

Pig  Iron          . .             . .             . .             . .             . .         3,680,806  8,517,693 

Puddled  Iron..             ..             ..             ..             ..         1,586,154  988,278 

Steel                ..             ..              ..             ..             ..         1,074,806  4,849,067 

Tor  the  United  States,  the  changes  during  the  interval  are  shown  in  the  next  set  of  figures  to  have  been — 

1883.  1902. 

Production  of —  Tons.  Tons. 

Pig  Iron          ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         4,595,000  17,821,307 

Puddled  Iron..  ..  ..  ..  ..         2,349,000  not  stated. 

Steel  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         1,655,000  .  14,994,200 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  should  add  that  the  decline  of  the  finished  iron,  and  the  advance  of  the  steel 
industries  have  been  common  to  all  countries  over  this  period,  although  owing  to  our  having  reached  the  highest 
development  at  the  date  when  the  changes  in  question  began  we  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  by 
their  operation.  « 

IA.— IRON    ORE    CONDITIONS    AND    SUPPLIES. 
(a).  BRITISH  ORES. 

7. — It  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  the  British  iron  British  Qtt 
industry,  that  the  principal  facts  as  to  the  resources  and  conditions,  both  of  our  own  and  of  other  competitive  Conditions. 
countries,  should  be  put  on  record. 

noc  8. — The  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain  was  mainly  founded  on  ores  mined  in  South  Staffordshire,  South 

Wales,  South  and  West  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  Scotland,  although  relatively  considerable  quantities  were  also 
mined  in  the  North-East  and  North- West  of  England. 

QOC  ft. — It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  of  these  earlier  workings  have  been  entirely  exhausted  Or  discontinued 

OOU          from  inability  to  pay,  although  certain  quantities,  which  tend  to  get  less  year  by  year,  are  still  mined  in  Staffordshire, 
South  and  West  Yorkshire,  and — to  a  larger  extent — in  Scotland. 

r\nrj  10- — The  British  iron  industry  of  to-day,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  home  ores,  is  fed  mainly  from  new  sources 

«'•'  '          of  supply  ;    that  is  to  say,  sources  that  were  not  operated,  or  only  worked  to  a  very  trilling  extent,  GO  years  ago. 

QOO  11- — The  more  important  centres  of  these  new  supplies  are  Cleveland,  West  Cumberland,  Lincolnshire, 

"°°          Northamptonshire,  Derbyshire,  Notts,  Leicester  and  Oxford  shires.     The  united  production  of  these  several  sources 
of  supply  may  be  taken  at  over  11  million  tons  a  year,  of  which  Cleveland  supplies  about  one-half. 

12. — Practically  the  whole  of  these  ores,  except  those  mined  on  the  North-west  Coast,  are  of  poor  grade 
not  averaging  much  over  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore  mined  on  the  North-west  Coast  runs  up  to  nearly  60  per 
cent.,  although  averaging  a  good  deal  less,  and  is,  unlike  the  others,  an  ore  of  notable  purity,  having  but  1'ttlr:  sulphur 
and  phosphorus, 
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13. — S»  far  :i>'  the  Cleveland  district  and  tin-  oilier  districts  furnishing  lias  or  kindred  ores  are  concerned, 
then-  is  a  vast  rcsei  \  r  slill  available,  although  (lie  grade  lias  tor  a  niimlxT  of  vears  past  been  declininL'  anil  is  liki'lv 
In  continue  to  do  so.  A  short  linir  nno  a  member  of  (lie  well-known  I'casc  family  computed  thai  the  best  ironstone 
in  this  re- ion  would  lie  ex  ha  listed  within  Hi  or  IS  yi  ars.  mid  I  hat  the  district,  in  so  tar  a-  il  depended  on  local  ores. 
Mould  then  have  to  use  the  shale  ironstone,  \vhieh  would  ni"an  dearer  and  lower  unidc  Mipplics.  Nevertheless 
1 1n1  total  1 1 nan t  it y  of  ironstone  left  ill  the  Cleveland  hills  is  not  likely  io  lie  exhausted  within  the  next  1  wo  generations. 
if  ever  exhaustion  in  the  true  sens,,  of  the  term  should  overtake  the  district.  The  problem  of  the  future  v.  ill  he 
At  what  eost  eiin  low  grade  ores  be  worked  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  other  ores  then  a\aihih!e  ?  To  this 
"ii  no  adeipiate  reply  I.-,  at  present  possible.  Va  ironstone  bearing  lands  in  North  Yorkshire  ha\e 

hardly  as  yet  been  exploited.      Over  a  large  i>nrt  of  the  district  known  to  contain  ironstone,  although  of  low  grade 
no  railway  facilities  have  yet  Keen  provided.      So  lar-re  is  the  total  area  of  ironstone  lands  that  the  original  reserve 
i.-k  as  is  50  at  between  UN  10  and  5.1100  million  tons.    I'p  to  the  present  t  i  me  the  total  quantity 

worked  has  lieen  lictween  220  and  250  million  tons.      'I'he  great  hulk  of  the  remainder  will  probablv  never  defray 
Ml   of  working,   but    that    is  a  (picsiion   that   must    be   judged   in  relation  to  other  OBTramBtMtoea,  of  which  at 
present    it   is  only   possible  to  form  a  very  imperfect   idea.      As  with    the  Cleveland  district,  so.   in/jt'it/-:  ninlmi'liK. 
with  the  other  iron-making  districts. 

14. — Great  changes  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  sources  of  our  home  supplies  of  ore.  The  Cle\  eland 
district,  first  opened  about  1850.  has  for  the  last  12  or  1.1  years  supplied  more  than  a  third  of  our  total  home 
output.  The  output  of  Scotland  has  fall-n  to  only  about  a  third,  and  that  of  Staffordshire  and  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  to  less  than  a  fifth  of  their  former  maximum,  while  South  Wales  has  virtually  dropped  out  of  the  home 
ore  business  entirely,  and  now  lives  entirely  on  imported  ores.  Of  other  districts  that  have  come  more  prominently 
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furnaces,  ranging  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  iron. 

15. — There  are  in  (he  country  10  districts  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and  sled,  r.inuing  frOm  Scotland 
in  the  north  to  Northampton  in  the  south  and  Glamorganshire  in  the  west.  Of  the  blast  furnaces,  not  more  than 
one-half  have  on  an  average  been  in  use  for  a  good  many  years  past.  Those  that  have  not  been  employed  are  for 
the  most  part  old  and  dilapidated  furnaces,  which  ar--  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  scrap.  The  maximum  number 
of  furnaces  that  can  be  used  with  commercial  success  at  any  one  time  may  be  taken  as  400,  that  being  the  average 
of  the  year  1900,  when  the  conditions  of  trade  stimulated  'production  to' the  utmost. 

16. — The  ironstone  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Cleveland,  Northampton,  Lincolnshire,  or 
Staffordshire,  will  not  cost  more  than  l'2s.  at  pit  or  quarry,  to  those  who  have  their  own  mines — as  the  majority 
of  pig  iron  makers  have — whereas,  in  Westphalia,  the  ironstone  of  Lorraine  or  Luxembourg,  which  represents  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  supply,  will  cost  about  25s.  per  ton  of  pig  at  the  furnace,  against  a  fuel  cost  which  should  not 
much  differ  between  the  one  country  and  the  other,  seeing  that  in  both  cases  the  coke  is  usually  mad"  at  distances 
ranging  from  18  to  30  miles  from  the  furnace  plants. 

17. — In  the  Cleveland  district  the  ore  is  of  a  soft  nature  and  easily  mined  ;  ii  averages  from  31  to  32  per  cent, 
of  iron.  Some  of  the  mining  is  surface  work,  but  it  is  mainly  pits.  A  miner  can  mine  easily  5  tons  a  day,  working 
eight  hours,  for  which  he  gets  lOd.  a  ton.  In  very  rich  seams  they  mine  as  much  as  (i  to  7  tons.  The  employment 
is  very  regular,  and  4s.  a  day  is  about  the  average  for  pretty  nearly  the  whole  year  at  the  present  time.*  The 
wages  would  be  the  same  in  bad  times,  too,  with  the  difference  that  the  men  would  then  have  only  four  to  five 
days  work  a  week.  The  differences  in  the  labour  cost  of  pig  iron  making  are  caused  principally  by  the  quality 
of  ore,  the  richer  ores  naturally  requiring  less  wheeling,  &e.,  to  the  ton  of  pig  iron. 

18. — The  total  consumption  of  iron  ore  in  British  blast  furnaces  in  1902  has  been  20'3  million  tons,  which 
compares  with  36'J  million  tons  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  1!HJ  million  tons  consumed  in  German  furnaces. 
These  figures,  with  the  corresponding  production  of  pig  iron  and  the  average  consumption  of  iron  ore  per  ton  of 
pig,  are  set  forth  in  the  table  that  follows  :  — 

Average 

Total  ore  Make  of  of  ore  per 

consumed.  pig  iron.  ton  of  pig. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Great  Britain     ..  ..  20,305,369  8,586,000  2'37 

United  States     ..  ..  30,484,135  17,821,000  •_>•()  I 

Germany..          ..  ..  19,052,930  8,530,000  2-23 

19. — The  imports  and  exports  of  iron  ores  in  1902  from  the  same  countries  included  in  the  above  figures 
were  as  under  : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Tons.  Tons. 
Cleat  Britain              ..              ..              ..              ..              (i.4:i'\757 

United  States            ..              ..              ..             ..             ]J 05,470  .ss.44.~> 

Germany      ..              ..              ..              ..              ..              4,370.022  2.3X9,870 
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American  Ore 
Conditions. 


(l>)  THE  IRON  ORES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

20. — The  total  output  of  iron  ores  in  the  I'niled  Stales  in  19(12  was  .'!">•,">  million  tons,  and  neatly  a  million 
tons  additional  was  imported,  mainly  from  Cuba.  Twenty-one  anil  a  quarter  million  tons,  or  74  per  cent,  of  this 
quantity,  was  raised  in  the  two  State:  of  .Minnesota  and  Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior,  a  thousand  miles  more  or  less 
from  the  centres  of  pig  iron  and  steel  production.  Of  the  remainder,  :!'.">  million  tons  were  raised  in  Alabama,  and 
1'8  million  tons  in  the  Virginias  and  Tennessee,  so  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  home  supply  was  raised 
elsewhere.  The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  which  produce  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  pig  iron 
output,  produced  unitedly  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  output. 
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*  The  Tariff  Commission  is  iuformcd  thnt  each  ilnv  worked  liv  n  Cleveland  miner  fur  several   vim-.*  past  1ms  resulted  in  his 
milking  the  following  wages :— ls:>\i,  .Vs.  1.1,1. ;  IIIIKI,  Us.  lid.;  11101,  Us.'  1.1. ;  lyn:!,  .",.•..  »d. ;  1'Jtfl,  :.s.  lud. ;  nun,  :,-,.  ml.  JUT  day. 
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21.—  Tin-  .....  si  remarkable  feature  <>l  tin-  iron  ore  supply  <>f  tin-  rnited  Siaics  is  its  concentration  in  one 
region,  and  Hie  distance  of  Ihaf    region   from  Ihe  centre!  of  iron  production.       'I'liis,  however,  has  Ms  counlcrpart 

in  the  cases  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.      Our  own  country  imported  in  1902  <i-:i  million  tons  of  iron 

ore  from  foreign  countries,  am!  !l\  IS5  tons  from  live  Hriti-h  Orfonlee,  while  Oermanv  drew  t'.'i  million  tonH  of  iron 
ore  from  sin  almost  equally  wide  range.      \\V  shall  afterwards  gee  thai  distance  plays  a  less  important  part  in  tlio 

oa«<    ol   (In-   United  Stales  Ihan  iii   Hint  of  other  eoiiutries,  owing  lo  Hie  cheapness  of  transport. 


949  •"'  —  1''lc  °"'y  d'str'ut  "l  l'lc  I'nitcd  States  which  draws  mines  ore  supplies  largely  near  to  furnaces  is  that 
of  the  South—  Alabama,  the  Virginias,  and  Tennessee.       This  region  raised  in   ll)0l>  about  one-half  of  tho  quantity 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smelting  plants  in  (Jreat   Britain.      The  Cleveland  district  (G.B.)  alone  produces 

a  larger  ore  output    than   the  whole  of  the  Southern  States. 

950  23.—  The  average  iron  content  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore  has  been  variously  computed  at  55  to  60  per  cent. 
The  average  of  home  British  ores  will  not  exceed  38  to  40  per  cent.,  but  the  average  is  raised  by  imports  to 
probably  between  40  and  43  per  cent.       More  than  one-half  of  the  total  iron  output  of  the  United  States  is  produced 
from  so-called  Bessemer  ores.      The  same  class  of  ores  available  for  tho  British  iron  industry  is  about  eight  million 
tons  annually,  including  West  Coast  ores  and  imports,  and  this  will  represent  nearly  four  million  tons  of  pig  iron, 
or  well  on  to  one-half  of  our  total  iron  output. 

951  ^-  —  'l'ie  Lake  Superior  ore  region  alone  produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage  of  iron  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States.      If  regard  be  had  to  the  actual  content  of  iron  rather  than  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  ore, 
the  proportion  would  exceed  three-fourths,  which  means  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  is  from   Lake  Superior  ore,  imports  being  neglected.      Where  ore  is  mined  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  mainly  because  the  contiguity  to  blast  furnaces  and  fuel  makes  it  economical  to  mine  it,  although  generally 
of  low  grade. 

952  ~^-  —  -^''lc  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation,  formed  early  in  1901,  capitalised  its  vast  body  of  ores  at  about 
SI  '00  per  ton.      This  gave  the  merchant  ore  producers  the  cue  that  they  should  continue  to  receive  high  prices  for 
their  ore.     Now  the  Steel  Corporation  has  failed  to  pay  dividends  on  5510,000,000  of   its  common  stock  capitali- 
sation. and   there  is  a  question  whether  it  can  continue  to  pay  dividends  on  the   8358,000,000  preferred   stock 
remaining,  which  brings  up  the  vital  question  whether  ore  is  still  worth  the  high  figures  recently  prevailing,  or 
should  drop  back  to  the  more  moderate  prices  ruling  in  1899  and  preceding  years.     On  this  hangs  the   general 
question  of  the  approximate  cost  of  making  pig  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  for  the  next  few  years.      It 
now  costs  the  merchant  furnace  somewhere  between  $12  and  $13  to  make  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig,  paying  §3'50  to 
$4  "50  for  ore. 

953  -*'•  —  Within  recent  years  American  ores  have  generally  appreciated  in  value.      It  is  reported  that  Lake 
Superior  properties,  which  certain  insiders   bought   two   or  three  years  ago  for  $500,000,  have  been  resold    at   a 
valuation  of  §5,000,000.      There  was  a  vast  accretion  in  value  of  Lake  Superior  properties  in  the  five  years  following 
189">,  when  the  big  Carnegie  purchases  were  made.      Some  of  these  properties  were  not  considered  as  having   any 
market  value  at  all  six  or  eight  years  ago,  being  non-  Bessemer,  and  running  below  60  per  cent,  in  iron. 

954  ^'  —  ^'le  following  table  shows  approximately  the  prices  of  standard  old  range  Bessemer  ores  since  1894, 
and  of  Mesabi  Bessemer  since  the  latter  became  a  market  commodity.      The  gradual  decline  in  price  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineties  is  due  very  largely  to  improved  methods  of  mining  and  decreased  lake  freight  rates,  all    Lake 
Superior  ores  price  being  made  by  the  producers  f.o.b.  at  lower  lake  ports  —  Cleveland,  Conneaut,  Erie,  &c.,  which 
are  within  a  160-mile  haul  of  Pittsburg  :  — 

Old  Range  Bessemer.  Mesabi  Bessemer. 

Season.  Dols.  Dols. 

1894  ..  ..  2-75  ..  ..  2-50 

1895  ..  ..  2-90  ..  ..  2-25 

1896  ..  ..  4-00  ..  ..  3-25 

1897  ..  ..  2-CS  ..  ..  2-40 

1898  ..  ..  2-75  ..  ..  2-15 

1899  ..  ..  2-95  ..  ..  2-25 

1900  ..  ..  5-00  ..  ..  4-40 

11101  ..  ..  4-25  ..  ..  2-75 

11102  ..  ..  4-25  ..  ..  3-00 
1903             ..              ..            4-50             ..             ..  4-00 

955  28.  —  In  the  older  ore  fields  the  ore  was  got  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bringing  the  material 
up  from  a  greater  or  less  depth.     But  in  more  recent  years  the  latest  and  now  the  most  important  of  the  fields  has 

n  o|i)iorl  unity  for  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  mining  :  great  bodies  of  ore  are  lying  close  under  the  gi  ound, 
and,  when  once  the  surface  glacial  drift  has  been  removed,  are  got  by  simple  digging  and  shovelling,  as  from  a  clay 
pit.  Along  the  Mesabi  range  of  hills,  lying  about  one  hundred  miles  north-west  of  the  end  of  Lake  Superior,  vast 
tracts  of  rich  iron  ore,  finely  comminuted  and  easily  worked,  lie  close  to  the  surface.  Here  a  new  source  of  supply 
was  added,  offering  unique  opportunities  for  exploitation  on  a  great  scale.  Tho  Mesabi  field  at  once  sprang  into 
the  front  rank  among  the  Lake  Superior  fields,  and.  indeed,  among  all  the  iron  ore  fields  of  the  world.  Some  12  or 
14  years  ago  the  region  was  a  trackless  waste.  In  1892  it  was  opened  by  railway.  Towns  sprang  up,  huge  steam 
shovels  attacked  the  ore,  and  long  trains  carried  it  to  the  newly  constructed  docks  at  the  port  of  Duluth.  Even 
during  the  depression  that  followed  the  crisis  of  1893  the  output  from  this  field  mounted  year  by  year.  In  1893, 
virtually  the  first  year  of  operation,  600,000  tons  were  shipped  from  it  ;  in  1894,  thrice  that  amount  ;  and  in  1 
it  became,  what  it  has  since  remained,  the  most  productive  of  the  iron-mining  districts.  A  little  less  than  half  of 
the  ore  is  of  Be  dr.  Its  physical  constitution,  moreover,  is  such  that,  for  advantageous  use  in  the  furnace, 

other  ore  has  hitherto  been  mixed  with  it. 


Witness  No.  16 

— continuttl. 


German  Ore 
Conditions. 


29. — The  relative  importance  of  the  Superior  ore  liclds.  the  order  in  which  they  have  lieen  developed,  and 
their  relation  to  the  iron  ore  production  of  the  whole  country,  are  shown  hy  the  following  figures  : — 
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Iron  Ore  Production  (in  Tlmim-mrix  of  Gross  Ton*). 

1880.  1885.  1890.  1895. 


Menominer 
Marquette 
Gogebie 
Verniillion 
Mesabi. . 


592 
1,884 


Total  Lake  Superior         ..    1,987 
Total  United  States         ..    7,120 


090 

1,430 

119 

225 


2,46(i 


7,000 
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2,282 

2.993 

•-'.SIT 

880 


7,071 

i  <;.<>:«> 


1,924 

2,098 
2,648 
1,079 

2,781 

10,429 
15,957 


1902. 

8,741 

3,040 
2,912 
1,678 

12,892 

24.281 
35,554  . 


30. — When,  with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  T  visited  Germany  in  IS80,  that  country  was  producing  at  the 
rate  of  about  7^  million  tons  of  iron  ore  annually,  and  importing  007,000  tons,  while  Mie  exports  of  its  home  ores, 
mainly  from  Luxembourg  (which  is  within  the  German  Customs  Union),  were  1.203.030  tons.  The  principal  fields 
worked  at  that  period  were  those  supplying  the  local  ores  of  Bonn,  Dortmund,  Clonsthal,  and  Breslau,  while  in- 
creased attention  was  being  given  to  the  working  of  the  oolitic  ores  of  Luxembourg.  The  workings  generally  were, 
however,  very  small.  In  1880,  839  mines  or  workings  were  recorded  as  in  operation,  producing  altogether  less  than 
7  j  million  tons,  while  in  1900,  575  mines  or  workings  produced  close  on  19  million  tons.  The  average  output  of  iron 
ores  ]>er  workman,  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  was  in  1880  only  202  tons,  whereas  in  1900  the  average  rose  to  435 
tons,  or  1 15  per  cent,  more  than  thai  of  20  years  before.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  cost  of  the  home  ores  of  that 
time  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  present  day.  In  the  official  records  the  average  value  of  the  home  ore 
produced  in  1880  is  given  as  4'76  marks  (shillings),  while  that  of  1902  is  given  as  3'00  marks  per  ton,  but  while  labour 
has  in  the  interval  become  much  more  effective  the  cost  of  iron  ores  has  not  fallen  in  proportion,  partly  because 
wages  are  now  considerably  higher  than  they  were  then,  and  partly  because  other  charges  are  relatively  greater. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  home  supply  of  German  iron  ores  is  now  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Luxembourg,  where  the  average  value  of  the  ores  produced  is  returned  for  the  last  five  years  at  between  2s. 
and  3s.  per  ton.  In  these  regions  the  available  supplies  of  ore  to-day  are  returned  at  nearly  3,000  millions  of  tons, 
besides  the  ores  of  the  Jurassic  and  chalk  formations,  which  are  stated  to  contain  many  ores  worth  the  winning. 

31. — German  imports  of  iron  ores  are  steadily  increasing.  Between  1880  and  1901  they  increased  seven- 
fold, and  the  imports  of  foreign  ores  in  1902  exceeded  4.370,000  tons.  This  figure  includes  not  only  the  ores  received 
from  Sweden,  Spain,  and  other  countries  remote  from  the  Fatherland,  but  also  the  ores  received  from  the  con- 
tiguous fields  of  Nancy  and  the  Meurthe-et- Moselle.  This  movement  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  since  1895  the 
( ierman  iron  ore  imports  have  considerably  more  than  doubled.  In  the  four  years  ended  1901  the  imports  increased 
by  37  per  cent.  From  1874  to  1898  the  exports  of  German  ores  exceeded  the  imports.  In  1902  the  imports  exceeded 
the  exports  by  1,981,753  tons. 

A  good  deal  of  the  ore  now  imported  is  received  from  Sweden  at  prices  which  arc  relat  ively  high  under  contracts 
made  over  considerable  periods,  when  prices  were  abnormal.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  while  Great 
Britain  mainly  relies  upon  Spain  for  its  supplies  of  foreign  ore,  Germany  has  placed  its  chief  dependence  on  the  more 
recently  developed  fields  of  Sweden  and  Swedish  Lapland.  Not  only  does  Germany  increase  her  imports  of  foreign 
ores,  but  her  principal  home  supplies  are  not  favourably  situated  for  her  chief  iron-making  centre,  both  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  being  situated  several  hundred  miles — involving  a  railway  rate  of  6s.  to  7s.  per  ton  of 
ore — from  the  main  groups  of  blast  furnaces  in  Westphalia. 

32. — Imported  ores  are  carried  up  the  Rhine  from  Dutch  ports,  and  thence  transhipped  by  rail  or  canal  to 
works  inland  at  a  very  low  freight  rate — from  Is.  to  2s.  per  ton  carried. 

33. — The  so-called  minette  districts  of  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and  Nancy,  is  the  chief  source  of  German  iron 
ore  .-upply.     About  14  million  tons  were  raised  in  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  in  1902.  being  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  home  supply,  at  an  average  official  value  of  about  2'4  marks  per  ton.     This  is  much  the  same  as  the  value 
of  the  cheaper  oolitic  ores  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  iron  content  of  the  minette  ores  runs  higher.     Since  1872  the 
production  of  iron  ore  in  this  minette  ore  region  has  advanced  as  follows — in  metrical  tons  : — 

1872.  1902.  Increase   per  cent. 

Lorraine..  ..  ..  ..  085,000  8.793,000  1,200 

Luxembourg  ..  ..  ..         1,171,000  5,130,000  330 

France     ..  ..  ..  ..          1,009,000  4,400,000  335 

34. — The  total  output  of  these  ores  in  1892  was  2,805,000  tons,  and  in  1902  was  over  18  million  tons. 

35. — It  may  be  noted  that  this  region  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  French  and  Belgian,  as  well  as 
for  the  (ierman  iron  industry. 

(</)  IRON  ORB  AND  Pa;  IRON  IN  LVXKIIKOURC. 

36. — Auguste  Dutreux,  of  Paris,  has  compiled  some  figures  for  a  series  of  years,  which  show  (lie  fluctuations 

in  the  prices  of  minette  ore  in  Luxembourg,  and  of  Luxembourg  pig,  both  in  francs  per  metric  ton.      The  figures 

quoted  below  also  show  the  annual  production  of  ore  per  man.  in  medic  tons  : — 

Average  annual 
Average  price  of  ore. 

Years.  Fes.  per  metric  ton. 

1880      ..  ..  305 

1885     ..  ..  2-53 

1890     ..  ..  2-45  63 

1895     . .  . .  2-45  46 

1890      ..  ..  2-48  51 

1897      ..  ..  2-02  58  94.-> 

1889      ..  ..  2-(iO  55  982 

1899  ..  2-81  57  9S5 


A  \erage  price  of  pig. 
Per  metric  ton. 


product  per  man. 
Tons. 
598 
663 
804 
852 
940 


957 


958 


959 
960 


961 
962 

963 


964  ^"' — "''s  ore  's  self-fluxing.      Some  of  it  is  mined  as  low  as  lod.  per  ton.       It  is  partly  quarried  and  partly 

worked  by  tunnels  and  deep  mines.      The.  cost  of  the  ore  delivered  at  works  is  computed  at  about  one  penny  per 
unit,  or  8s.  4<l.  per  ton. 

Qgc  38. — Most   of   the    Important    German    and    Belgian    iron    works   control    ore    properties    in    Lorraine,   and 

Luxembourg,  and,  as  some  of  them  acquire  their  holdings  at  a  time  when  they  were  of  much  less  value  than  now, 
they  possess  a  good  thing. 

(c)  FHKNCH  IRON  OKK  CONDITIONS. 

966  39. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bestow  much  consideration  on  the  special  circumstances  of  France  as  an  iron- 
producing  country,  because  France  is  not  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of  as  an  iron-exporting  country.     But  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  conditions  as  to  ore  and  fuel  supply  that  prevail  in  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  apply, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  adjoining  French  district  of  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  which  now  produces  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  iron  ore  output  of  France. 

967  40. — So  far  as  imported  iron  ores  are  concerned,  Germany  enjoys  no  advantage  over  our  own  country.      If 
anything,  she  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because  imported  ores  are  in  Great  Britain — in  Barrow,  Workington,  Middles- 
brough, Cardiff,  and  elsewhere — delivered  by  steamer  close  to  furnaces,   in  some  cases  without  any  other  cost, 
whereas  in  Germany  the  ores  have  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Rhine,  and  thence,  usually  for  a  few  miles  only,  to  works. 
Krupp  has  cheap  Spanish  ores,  but  most  of  the  other  large  German  firms  have  to  buy  their  supplies  at  ruling  market 
rates. 

(/)   HOUE  ORES  CO-JFARED  WITH  IMPORTS. 

968  *'• — 'I'"6  ProPort'ons  of  the  total  iron  ore  supplies  of  different  countries  of  home  origin  and  imported  have 
been  as  under  for  the  year  1902  :  — 

Percentage 

of  total 
Home  output.       Imports.         imported. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

United  Kingdom  ..  ..  ..  13.4-2(i,000  0,440  32'4 

Germany  . .  . .  . .  . .  17,943,000  4,370  19- 

France  (1901)     ..  ..  ..  ..  4,791.000  I,fi63  26 -8 

Belgium,   Austria,   Hungary  (1901)  ..  1,963,000  218  101 

United  States    ..  ..  ..  ..  35,555,000  1,165  31 

QgQ  42. — These  figures  show  that  Great  Britain  imports  both  a  larger  volume  and  a  larger  proportion  of  her 

total  supply  than  any  other  country,  being  followed  by  France  and  Germany  in  the  order  given. 

(g)  DURATION  OF  IRON  ORE  SUPPLIES. 

970  43. — In  considering  the  competitive  capabilities  of  different  countries,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  a    Q..  SuDDlie* 
true  appreciation  to  be  arrived  at,  to  examine  not  only  the  actually  existing  ore  resources,  but  their  extent  and 

duration. 

971  44. — There  is  a  very  common  impression  that  this  country  is  nearer  ultimate  exhaustion  of  both  her  iron 
ores  and  fuel  than  any  one  of  her  great  competitors.      This  is  possibly  true,  and,  if  so,  is  only  what  would  be  looked 
for  in  view  of  the  much  longer  period  during  which  the  depletion  of  British  minerals  has  been  in  progress.      The 
total  quantity  of  mineral  raised  in  the  Cleveland  district  alone  from  first  to  last  is  not  much  different  from  the 
quantity  produced  in  the  Lake  Superior  ranges  as  a  whole,  not  to  speak  of  the  older  British  ore-fields,   which  have 
been  worked  for  100  years,  more  or  less. 

972  4^' — ^*.  '^'  Carnegie  has  stated  that  in  Cleveland  "  in  20  to  25  years  the  supply  of  ironstone  will  be  practically 
exhausted  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  except  that  two  concerns  will  then  still  have  sufficient  for  some  years 
longer.      The  Cumberland  supply  is  nearly  already  exhausted."       He  went  on  to  compare  with  this  dismal  outlook 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declared  to  have  "  a  proved  supply  of  first-class  ore  only  for  60 
to  70  years,  and  a  reserve  of  inferior  grades  which  may  keep  her  supplied  for  30  years  longer."      If  these  statements 
lie  true,  then  our  own  country  must  stand  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
its  iron  ore  outlook.      But  lias  Mr.  Carnegie  not  made  the  mistake  of  giving  to  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  all  its 
known  inferior  grades  of  ore,  while  withholding  the  same  qualifying  conditions  from  Great  Britain  ?       As  regards 
the  Cleveland  district,  the  facts  are  certainly  not,  as  stated.       Several  authorities  have  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
depletion  of  the  best  ores  of  the  Cleveland  district,  and  estimated  that  their  life  would  not  be  a  long  one.       But  it 
also  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  were  large  supplies  of  ore  of  lower  grades,  of  which  the  extent  and  probable 
duration  are  not  only  not  known,  but  arc  hardly  capable  of  estimation.      The  best  authorities  on  the  extent  of  the 
ores  of  the  Cleveland  district  have  calculated  that  (luring  the  half  century  that  they  have  been  steadily  worked, 
some  200  to  '220  million  tons  have  been  raised  in  all. 

46. — The  total  available  supplies  have  not  only  not  been  nearly  exhausted,  but  we  have  as  yet  done  little 
more  than  touch  their  fringe.  It  may  be  true  that  the  best  ironstone  is  not  over-abundant.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  inferior  grades  cannot  be  utilised  under  other  conditions.  The  shale  ironstone  cannot  be  worked  so  cheaply 
as  the  mineral  now  and  hitherto  produced.  But,  even  so,  it  is  presumed  that  when  our  best  ore  is  gone  we  shall  be 
competing  with  other  countries  that  are  more  or  less  in  a  similar  position.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Germany,  at  the  end  of  25  years  from  now,  will  any  longer  have  virgin  supplies  todraw  on,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  enables  us  to  make  a  forecast.  So  far  as  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  are  concerned,  the  output 
of  iron  ore  has  certainly  fallen  off  within  recent  years,  but  those  who  ought  to  have  the  best  information  on  the 
subject  are  of  opinion  that  thru-  is.  perhaps,  as  much  ore  left  in  the  district  as  the  quantity  already  mined,  and  the 
frequent  discovery  of  new  deposits  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 


Witness  NO.   16  47.  —  Some  hold  tin-  view  that  then!  is  as  much  ore  left  in  Cumberland  us  the  large  quantity  already  mined.  974 

— continued.  lie  ivmnrks  :    "  \\'c  are  undoubtedly  going  through  a  period  of  depression  anil  decreased  nut  put,  hut  this  is  thr  history 

of  our  iron  ore  deposits  here.  '  Cyclones  of  depression,'  as  it  were,  are  prevailing,  owing  to  tlie  abandonment  of 
one  mining  property,  and  the  opening  out  of  another.  It  is  true  most  of  the  existing  mines  still  keep  working  away, 
and  giving  decreased  outputs,  hut  we  must  not  forget  the  new  depo.-l-  .  deposits  are  to  be  found 

at  various  loeal  ecu: 

48. — Germany  claims  to  have  larger  unexhausted  supplies  of  ascertained  ores  than  any  other  country 
There  is  as  yet  no  scarcity,  nor  yet  threatened  scarcity  of  the  mini-tie  ores.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  minette 
supply  of  Lorraine  is  probahly  sufficient  to  support  I  In-  pn--.ent  rate  of  working  for  SOU  years.  All  such  estimates 
are,  of  course,  more  or  less  conjectural,  and  it  is  i|uite  probable  that  in  Lorraine,  as  in  our  own  Cleveland  district — 
where  the  available  supply  30  years  ago  was  computed  at  5,OOO  million  tons  -the  good  ores  will  only  be  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  tolal  estimated  reserves.  At  any  rate,  it  i-,  -late*!  thai  already  all  the  iron  ore  lields  in  this 
region  have  been  taken  up.  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  future  enterprise  in  this  direction,  "  apart  from  a 
few  unimportant  pockets."  It  is  much  the  same  in  Cleveland.  Very  few  deposits  that  are  worth  anything  and 
likely  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  working,  are  not  already  secured,  so  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  an  equally  good 
footing  for  new-comers. 

49. — As  regards  the  I'nited  States,  Mr.  Carnegie,  speaking  in   \nvcnihcr,    llto-J,  declared  that   "  mining  men  976 

should  seriously  consider  how  many  decades'  supply  such  as  that  of  1S91  to  I'.KIO  of  high  grade  materials  is  in  sight, 
or  even  discoverable,  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary.  If  this  amount  be  placed  at  1,000,000,000  long  t 
mining  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000  tons  per  year  would  exhaust  the  supply  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
or  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  that  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  exhaustion 
within  a  few  decades  of  the  high  grade  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  now  discovered  is  little  short  of  a  certainty. 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  material  in  which  the  percentage  of  iron  is  below  the  present  market  demand,  and  which 
must  be  handled  in  connection  with  present  operations,  should  be  stock-piled,  and  that  the  mines  be  developed 
and  exploited  with  the  expectation  in  a  comparatively  short  time  of  mining  material  running  between  50  and  00  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  within  a  comparatively  few  decades  of  material  running  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 
metallic  iron."  The  Iron  Age  admits  that  "  the  facts  indicate  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  supply  of  high  grade 
Bessemer  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  the  utilisation  of  a  lower  grade  of  ore  than  has  been  worked  during  the 
last  10  years,  and  thus  the  increased  cost  of  iron-making  based  on  Lake  Superior  ores." 

50. — In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  four  old  ranges  are  pretty  largdv  exhausted  so  far  as  the  ordinary          977 
producers  are  concerned  ;   the  steel  companies  control  perhaps  !)0  per  cent,  of  their  ore  in  sight,  with  not  a  great  deal 
being  discovered.      As  to  tonnage,   the  Mesabi  dominates  the  other  four  ranges.      There  may  be  as    much    as 
•250,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  on  the  four  old  ranges,  while  on  the  Mesabi  there  is  stated  to  be  a  proved  supply 
of  over  500,000,000  tons. 

51. — So  far  as  British  supplies  of  ore  are  concerned,  no  recent  attempt,  based  on  expert  knowledge  of  the  978 
facts,  has  been  made  to  compute  them.  We  have  seen  that  at  (he  present  rate  of  depletion  the  best  ironstone  in 
Cleveland  may  be  exhausted  within  20  years,  but  of  the  inferior  kind,  known  as  shale  mineral,  there  is  as  yet  a 
practically  unlimited  supply.  This  latter  description  could  not,  however,  be  used  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
production  of  iron  and  steel.  On  the  West  Coast  great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  available  supply  of  Bessemer 
or  hematite  ore.  The  output  has  largely  declined  of  late  years  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  an  increase, 
which  would  ordinarily  be  accepted  as  an  index  of  approaching  exhaustion,  but  there  are  those  who  maintain  that 
the  district  has  large  supplies  still  undiscovered  and  new  deposits  are  found  from  time  to  time. 

52. — In  the  newer  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire.  &c..  there  is  much  ironstone  still  to  be  worked,          979 
but  the  quantity  is  unknown,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  imestimated.     Here,  also,  the  best  stone  has  largely  been  used  up. 

5,'i. — An  important  question  is  the  character,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  ores  that  remain.     In  the  older          980 
iron-producing  countries  the  virgin  supplies  have  been  so  far  exhausted  that  the  cost  of  the  remainder  per  unit  of 
iron,  has  naturally  tended  to  increase.     This  remark  applies  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  well  as  to  Great 
Britain.     Hence  our  competitive  position  is  not  perhaps  likely  to  become  relatively  less  favourable.     It  is  conceiv- 
able that  it  may  even  become  more  so. 

54. — Hitherto  the  country  that  has  depended  mainly  on  home  ores  has  probably  been  in  the  best  position.  981 

This  remark  has  certainly  applied  to  the  three  countries  dealt  with.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  future  the 
country  that  has  the  best  command  of  foreign  supplies  will  rule  '!  The  position  that  I  hold  tends  to  bring  under  my 
notice  much  knowledge  of  such  foreign  supplies.  The  great  iron-making  countries  are  sure  to  find  their  home  ores 
become  dearer  from  year  to  year.  Their  foreign  supplies  need  not  necessarily  increase  in  price.  There  is  hardly 
any  outside  country  that  may  not  become  tributary  to  our  demands. 

55. — The  Association  which  I  represent  lias  moved  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of   Trade  to  collect  and  982 

publish  all  available  information  as  to  foreign  sources  of  ore  supply,  and  a  volume  dealing  with  this  matter  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

56. — Important  changes  rapidly  take  place  in  the  iron  industry.  Less  than  10  years  ago  iron  ore  fields  could  983 
have  been  purchased  in  most  countries  for  much  less  than  the  prices  of  to-day.  The  capital  value  of  ores  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  at,  say,  4s.  per  ton,  is  at  least  five  or  six  times  that  at  which  the  same  ores  would  then 
have  been  taken,  and  impo,-cs  a  permanent  burden  on  the  pig  iron  maker  which  was  not  then  dreamt  of.  Within 
the  same  interval  the  actual  cost  of  producing  ores,  alike  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  more  or  less  increased,  and 
even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  six-dollar  pig  iron  was  then  talked  of  as  a  permanent  business,  the  50  per  cent. 
soft  red  ore  which  could  then  be  delivered  at  the  furnace  at  55  cents  a  ton  no  longer  exists,  and  costs  of  pig  iron 
taken  at  4s.  2d.  to  (is.  Gd.  per  ton  more  than  in  the  past. 

IB.— FUEL   SUPPLIES. 

Fuel.  56a. — The  United  States  enjoys  the  reputation  and  the  obvious  notable  advantage  of  producing  cheaper  fuel          984 

than  any  other  iron-making  country,  and  of  having  it  in  greater  abundance  and  of  the  best  kind.  The  main  source 
of  supply  for  American  furnaces  in  the  Counellsville  region,  which  ranges  between  30  and  50  miles  from  Pittsburg. 


So  rln'!i]>ly  c-iui  coal  l>c  raised  in  this  region  (hat  .coke  lias  been  sold  over  Imijr  periods  at  about  1  dollar  per  ton,  which 
means  (lie  consumption  of  about  H  tons  of  coal,  anil  tin'  expendi!  urc-  of  about  Is.,  or  a  trille  more,  in  the  process 
of  conversion.  Trices,  however,  fluctuate  greatly,  and  within  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  (  'onnellsville  coke  hag 
ranged  from  2J  to  3£  dollars  per  ton.  There  are  about  twelve  different  coking  coal  fields  in  the  United  States, 
including  Connellsville,  which  produces  from  12  to  15  million  tons  of  eoke  annually,  of  which  11  to  12  million  tons 
are  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  .Mr.  Lynch,  who  has  the  control  of  the  coking  plants  of  the  Company,  told 
.....  when  I  was  in  I'ittsburg.  two  and  a-half  years  ago,  that  that  organisation  owned  515,000  acres  of  the  entire 
Connellsville  field,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area,  that  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  was  about  2s.  Id.  per  ton  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  the  main  seam  being  9  ft.  thick,  and  oidy  37  cents  (Is.  6jd.)  per  ton  for  mining.  In  Alabama,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  the  cost  is  almost  equally  low.  Whatever  the  cost  of  coke  production  may  be,  it  costs 
about  3s.  to  transport  the  coke  from  the  ovens  to  the  furnaces  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  rate  to  the  adjacent  valleys 
is  about  4s.  (id.  This  will  represent  the  approximate  cost  at  most  of  the  other  centres  where  coke  is  used  for 
iron-making,  excepting  Chicago,  where  the  freight  is  10s.  ;  Buffalo,  where  it  i.s  7s.  ;  and  Philadelphia,  where  it 
is  about  8s.  ($1'95.) 


5(56.—  Speaking  generally,  coke  is  much  cheaper  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  the  I'nited  States  than  in  this  country, 
but  it  generally  costs  as  much  to  transport  it  as  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  greater  distances  to  be  covered. 
No  important,  iron-making  district  in  America,  excepting  that  of  Birmingham  (Ala.),  has  its  coke  delivered  so  cheaply 
(for  freight)  as  the  Cleveland  district  here,  where  the  rate  is  2s.  to  2s.  (id.  from  the  Durham  coalfield.  The  cost  of 
producing  English  coke  is,  however,  materially  greater,  because  the  coal  costs  more  to  work.  Scotland  uses  raw 
coal,  which  is  cheap  in  price,  and  one  or  two  districts  in  England  do  the  same.  Cumberland  and  North-west 
Lancashire  mainly  use  Durham  coke,  which  costs  about  12s.  to  13s.  at  the  ovens,  and  7s.  (id.  for  railway  haul. 
South  Wales  has  roal  and  coke  supplies  near  to  the  furnaces.  Germany  possesses  no  advantage  over  Great  Britain 
in  respect  of  fuel  in  cither  quality  or  location,  whereas  Westphalia  is  far  from  ore  supplies,  as  already  stated.  Most 
of  the  furnaces  in  Westphalia  are  built  near  to  coal.  The  Connellsville  and  the  South  Durham  coking  coal  is  likely 
to  be  exhausted  within  the  next  40  to  50  years,  and  coke  is  likely  to  become  dearer  within  a  much  shorter  period. 


II.— PIG    IRON    MAKING    CONDITIONS. 


(a)  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Qgg  57. — The  total  make  of  pig  iron  in  the  world  half  a  century  ago  was  under  five  million    tons.      In  the  presen    Pig   Iron   Costs. 

year  the  output  is  likely  to  be  44  million  tons.  In  other  words,  we  have  made  eight-fold  more  progress  during  the 
last  fifty  years  than  we  did  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  history  of  the  world.  If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1800,  the 
advance  of  recent  years  becomes  still  more  remarkable,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  total 
world's  make  of  pig  iron  was  not  a  million  tons,  so  that  we  have  made  forty-fold  more  progress  in  the  last  100  years 
than  we  had  done  in  all  previous  recorded  history.  The  United  States  has,  of  course,  been  the  great  record-beater 
since  1890,  when  it  first  got  ahead  of  our  own  country,  although,  ten  years  before,  we  not  only  produced  twice 
the  quantity  credited  to  the  I'nited  States,  but  also  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  iron  output  of  the  world. 

Qgrr  58. — All  other  things  being  approximately  equal,  the  country  that  produces  the  cheapest  pig  iron  shouldt 

in  the  long  run,  be  the  master  of  the  iron  trade  situation. 

Qgg  59. — For  this  reason  it  i.s  important  that  the  conditions  of  to-day,  from  a  pig  iron  making  point  of  view, 

should  be  examined  with  care. 

939  ""• — This  examination  need  not  at  present  go  beyond  the  three  countries  whose  iron  ore  conditions  have 

already  been  compared.  Other  countries  are,  no  doubt,  coming  forward  more  or  less  rapidly,  including  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Canada,  but,  so  far,  real  competition  is  mainly  confined  to  the  greater  iron-making  countries,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 


990 


61. — The  total  output  by  countries  has  been  as  under: — 

Total  Output  ol  Pig  Iron  by  Leading  Countries,  in  Ions. 


1880. 

1  890. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

United  States     .. 

3,89(i.5.H 

8,349,943 

]  4,009,  (i24 

16,133,461 

17,821,307 

Great  Britain 

7,800,266 

8,030,374 

9,052,107 

7,804.76ii 

8,517,693 

Germany  and  Luxembourg 
France 

•2,729,038 
1,725.  2!  13 

4,658,451 
1,962,196 

8,520,541 

2.  (199.494 

7,S(i(),893 
2.400,240 

S.N12.660 
2.427,427 

nun 

624,302 

820,542 

1,018,507 

1.  (I24.576 

l,102.'.H(i 

\usti  ;a-  Hungary 
Kussia 

750,134 
44S.411 

1)45.775 
028,482 

1,475,000 
2,926,600 

1,408.210 
2.  S  Hi.  SOI) 

1  ,430.509 
2,520,904 

Sweden 

382,108 

489,887 

528,868 

r>2S.OOO 

524.000 

Spain    .  . 

52,000 

148,704 

294.  1  1  S 

200,808 

350.000 

Italy     .. 

6,000 

8,842 

12,200 

12,500 

30,640 

Canada 

23,100 

25.800 

88,867 

244,970 

319,557 

Japan 

7,000 

15,000 

64,000 

75,000 

24,495 

Other  Countries 

40,000 

70,000 

150,000 

200,000 

1  50,000 

Totals 

18,484,206 

27,460,99(1 

$0,898,926 

40.806.2so 

-  -     -  -•  -i    i    i  i 

43,622.102 

.  -  i.  •   i  ..•• 
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62.— In  1903,  the  United  .States  produced  over  IS  million  tons,  and  the  German  Empire  over  10  million  tons 
of  pig.      These  two  countries  alone  produced  in  that  year  more  than  the  whole  iron  output  of  the  world  in  1890. 


Witness  NO.  16  63. — I  have  taken  some  pains  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  in  the  three  countries  we  are         992 

— continiud.  considering,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  figures  are  not  much  wide  of  the  mark,  being,  indeed,  in 

some  cases,  actual  costs  placed  at  my  disposal,  for  1!K)3-I!>04: — 

].— OREAT    BRITAIX. 

Cleveland  Hematite  iron 

"iron.  (West   Coast). 

s.     d.  s.     d. 

Iron  ore          ..             ..             ..             ..              ..           16      0  25      6 

Coke                ..             ..             ..             ..             ..           Hi      0  21       0 

Limestone       . .             . .              . .             . .             . .             1       (i  14 

Wages  at  furnace         . .             . .             . .              . .             3       !i  40 

Stores,  loose  plant,  &c.               . .             . .             . .             08  07 

Bricks,  clay,  and  boiler  coal      . .              . .              . .              08  08 

Fixed  charges,  including  re-lining  and  repairs      ..              23  24 


Totals      ..             ..             ..             ..           40     10  55      5 

2.— GERMANY. 

64. — The  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  in  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg,  and  in  Westphalia,  under  favourable         QQ5 

conditions,  may  be  taken  at  the  following  figures  : —  57OO 

Lorraine,  &c.  Westphalia. 

s.     d.  s.     d. 

Iron  ore     -    . .             . .             . .             . .             . .             84  '_'•->      0 

Coke                ..             ..              ..              ..             ..           22      <>  13      0 

Labour            ..             ..              ..             ..             ..             30  30 

Incidentals                                                                                         30  30 


Totals      ..  ..  ..  ..  46     10  51       0 

65. — These    are    higher    figures    than    those    recorded    for    some    previous    years.      Indeed,    when    coke          OOA 
could  be  purchased  more  cheaply,  the  cost   of    producing  a  ton  of  iron  in  Lorraine  approximated  30s.,  but  with 
syndicates  everywhere  regulating  prices  this  cost  is  hardly  likely  to  be  repeated. 

3.— UNITED    STATES. 

Pittsburg. 

s.  d. 
Iron  ore  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         33     0 

Coal  and  coke  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         110 

Limestone  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1C 

Labour         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  30 

Incidentals  and  fixed  charges  . .  . .  . .  20 

Totals  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         50     (3 

66. — According  to  these  comparisons  the  cheapest  iron  is  being  produced  to-day  in  Alabama,  the  next  in  our 
own  Cleveland  district,  the  next  in  Lorraine.  Much  of  the  iron  produced  in  each  of  these  three  localities  is  non- 
Bessemer,  or  basic. 

67. — The  cost  of  producing  hematite  iron  is  50s.  6d.  at  Pittsburg,  compared  with  55s.  5d.  on  our  own  West 
Coast,  but  in  the  Cleveland  district  this  class  of  iron  can  be  produced  for  about  5s.  less,  which   would   make   it          996 
practically  identical  with  the  Pittsburg  price,  and  the  corresponding  cost  in  Westphalia  would  be  perhaps  Is.  more 
under  favourable  conditions. 

68. — A  recent  report   of   the  German  Home  Office  raises  the   question   in  the  United  .States  whether  the          r\t\n 
American  metallurgical  industry  can  produce  cheaper  than  the  German.     The  report  holds  that,  so  far  as  iron  and          997 
steel  making  is  concerned,  there  is  no  advantage,  judging  merely  from  the  prices  of  ore,  eoal  or  coke,  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  labour,  "  the.  cost  price  of  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  Pittsburj:.  even  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  does  not    fall  below  812  to  $13;    and  the  price  is  about  Slo  for  plant  leis  favourably  situated  than 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  regard  to  coke,  ore,  and  transportation  facilities."     It  is  added  that  even 
in  Alabama  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  cannot,  under  existing  conditions,  go  below  S10  or  SI  1.     It  is  further  argued 
that  the  cost  of  partially  and  totally  finished  steel  products  is  higher  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  labour  embodied 
in  the  product  increases,  and  that  the  larger  the  share  of  the  total  cost  represented  by  labour  the  less  chance  the 
American  metallurgical  industry  has  of  competing  with  foreign  products. 

69. — The  present  conditions  do  not  appear  to  allow  any  one  country,  all  considered,  an  overmastering  QQQ 
advantage  over  others,  except  as  regards  isolated  works  or  localities,  on  striking  a  balance  of  the  whole.  Germany 
has  in  one  district  dear  ore  and  cheap  fuel,  and  in  another  dear  fuel  and  cheap  ore.  The  United  States  have  cheap 
ore  at  the  mines,  but  a  transport  of  a  thousand  miles,  more  or  less,  and  two  breakages  of  bulk  neutralises  much  of 
the  gain  from  this  source,  while  the-  centres  of  iron  production  are  in  almost  all  cases  far  from  the  sea.  Great  Britain 
is  in  most  districts  favourably  situated  for  sea  transport,  but  both  her  ores  and  her  fuel  are  getting  dearer,  and  she 
loses  much  of  the  natural  gain  due  to  her  geographical  position  in  consequence  of  railway  monopolies  and  shipping 
conferences. 


(I!)    (iKNKIi.U.    TKMiK.M'IKS    AN1>    KKSI'I.T". 

999  70.  —  The  superiority  of    particular   works   and    piirticnliir   districts   is   in   nearly   all   cases  founded   on   the 

successful  practical  application  of  economic  principles  and  mechanical  improvements  of  various  kinds,  which,  in 
the  majority  of  eases,  are  ai  open  to  one  country  as  to  another,  and  must  be  the  result  of  individual  initiative,  skill, 
and  enterprise.  To  tin-  combination  has  been  mainly  due  the  success  of  the  great  Carnegie  Steel  Coman,  of  which 


enterprise.     To  tin-  combination  has  been  mainly  due  the  success  of  the  great  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  of  which 
ave  had  opportunities  of  knowing  much,  the  Krupp  firm  in  Germany,  the  C'reusot  Works  in  France,  the  Cockcrill 
Company  in  Belgium,  and  several  concerns  that  could  be  named  in  this  country. 

1  000  71'  —  '"lis  'CIU'S  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods,  conditions,  and  habits  of  the  principal  competitive  countries, 

which  it  would  lie  impossible  to  deal  with  here  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  it  justice.  These  are  very  much  a  matter  of 
environment.  The  United  States  have  come  to  the  front,  not  because  their  principals  and  administrators  were 
necessarily  more  competent  than  our  own,  but  because  they  had  a  boundless  home  market,  in  which  they  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  protection,  and  because  they  appreciated  the  certainty  of  rich  rewards  for  effective  enterprise. 

1001  72.  —  In  a  few  words,  I  may  indicate  what  this  stimulus  haa  enabled  the  American  iron  masters  to  achieve. 

73.  —  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  pig  iron  production  of  American  blast  furnaces  in  1903  was  30  times 
^at  Of  1850,  and  the  iron  ore  consumption  of  1903  was  about  28  times  that  of  1850.  In  1850  from  two  to  three 
times  more  fuel  was  Accessary  to  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron  than  is  used  to-day. 

1003  74.  —  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  beyond  the  power  to  supply  blast,  all  work  about  the  blast  furnace  was 

manual.  To-day  the  locomotives,  shifting  drop-bottom  cars,  liquid  metal  or  cinder  ladle  cars,  and  flue  dust  cars 
displace  the  horse,  wagon  and  cart,  while  car  dumpers,  bridge  or  cable  conveyors  with  scoop  buckets  and  self-dumping 
cars  running  upon  skids  to  the  furnace  tops,  are  familiar  features  of  blast  furnace  equipment. 

1UU41  75.  —  The  casting  house,  with  its  rows  of  sows  and  pigs,  has  given  way  to  a  shelter  to  protect  the  runners 

leading  to  the  iron  and  cinder  ladle  cars,  the  former  supplying  the  casting  machines,  which  cast  800  tons  of  metal 
daily,  or  feeding  mixers  whose  capacity  exceeds  the  weekly  product  of  a  furnace  of  50  years  ago,  or  charging  into 
converters,  which,  in  a  f.ingle  "  blow  "  of  fifteen  minutes,  treat  as  much  metal  as  was  made  in  a  day  by  an  up-to-date 
blast  furnace  in  1850. 

^005  '®.  —  Practically  all  ore  used  is  now  sold  or  purchased  on  guarantees  of  chemical  composition,  which  limit 

the  contents  of  phosphorus  to  hundredths  and  even  thousandths  of  a  per  cent. 

j  f\f\c  77.  —  Finally,  less  manual  labour  is  now  required  in  assembling  materials  at.  and  in  the  operation  of,  a  blast 

furnace  making  400  tons,  than  at  one  which,  50  years  ago,  produced  30  tons  per  day. 

1007  78.  —  The  tendency  in  all  countries  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  establishments  and  to  increase  the 
average  output.     As  a  case  in  point,  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  490  works  engaged  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  and  as  the  total  output  of  pig  in  that  year  was  3,375,000  tons  the  average  per  establishment  was  under 
7,000  tons  per  plant.     But  in  1900  the  average  was  over  40,000  tons  per  plant.     The  same  movement  is  apparent 
in  the  development  of  steel  plants.     The  average  annual  output  per  United  States  plant  in  1880  was  about  8,500 
tons,  but  in  1900  it  had  advanced  to  35,000  tons.     In  both  cases  the  present  average  is  much  larger  still. 

1008  79.  —  The  country  and  the  works  that  has  carried  this  movement  farthest  may  depend  on  making  the  most 
marked  progress  and  on  being  able  to  produce  the  most  cheaply.      In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  less  disposition 
to  throw  over  old  plant  than  in  some  other  countries.     We  make  less  use  of  the  scrap  heap  than  is  often  necessary. 

1009  80.—  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Kirchhoff,  of  the  Iron  Agr,  has  calculated  that  between  1888  and  1898  the   following 
remarkable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  costs  of  producing  American  pig  iron  —  calling  the  former  year   100  :  — 

1889.  1898. 

Product  per  day            .  .          .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  167.7 

Ore  cost          .  .              .  .              .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  79 

Coke  cost        .  .              .  .             .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  64 

Labour  cost    .  .              .  .              .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  52 

Sundries           ..              ..              ..  ..  ..  ..  100                          33'4 

Total  cost       ..              ..             ..  ..  ..  ..  100                         03-4 

Average  selling  price    .  .              .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100                          (H  '2 

Average  net  profit  per  cent.      ..  ..  ..  ..  100                         47  '9 

(c)  BASIC  Pro  IRON. 

1010  "''  —  ^'le  development  of  the  German  iron  industry  has  been  mainly  founded  on  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  the  discovery  and  practical  application  of  the  basic  process.      This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid  development 
of  the  ore  fields  of  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg,  and  of  the  increase  in  the  output  of  German  pig  iron  since  1880  from 
2,729,000  tons  to  over  10  millions.       Of  this  latter  quantity,  more  than  six  million  tons  are  basic  iron. 

1011  82.  —  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features  of  our  own  pig  iron  situation  is  the  slow  growth  of  the  basic 
pig   iron  branch   of  the   trade.      The  output  of  basic   pig  from  British  ores  has  not  yet  in  any  one  year  equalled 
a  million  tons.      And  yet  if  our  home  ores  are  specially  suited  to  produce  any  variety  of  pig,  it  is  this.      Our  hematite 
ores  are  decreasing  in  volume,  and,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.      Very  little  chance 
appears  to  be  now  left  to  hematite  iron  producers  to  work  on  British  ores  alone.      Imports  of  foreign  ores  are 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary.      This  would  not  be  a  matter  for  concern,  if  those  ores  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 
but  they  are  not  so.       They  are  dearer  to-day  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  best  sources  of 
supply  have  become  practically  exhausted.       In  these  circumstances,  the  limited  relative  extent  of  the  British  basic 
iron  industry  is  matter  for  regret.      It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ironmaster.      The  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  inspecting 
engineers,  who  still  persist  in  demanding  that  their  requirements  shall  be  supplied  from  acid  material,  and  who 
discourage  the  use  of  basic  steel  to  an  extent  that  is  simply  ridiculed  in  other  countries.       By  such  conduct,  conceived, 
as  they  believe,  in  the  best  interests  of  their  clients  or  employers,  British  engineers  have  done  much  to  hinder  the 
legitimate  and  natural  growth  of  the  British  iron  industry. 
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III.—  CONDITION'S     IN     THK     STKK1.     IMHSTIIY. 

83. — Tu-ilnv,  tin-  I'nited  Slatr  alone  an-  producing  150  limes  as  much  steel  as  the  whole  output  of  the 
wi.i  Id  in  Is.Vl.  while  tli.'  toial  make  1. 1  >teel  in  all  countries  in  1902,  was  340  times  us  much  as  the  world's  output 
ill  1S50.  The  chief  details  of  this  development  are  set  out  for  four  different  periods  in  the  <letails  which  follow  : — • 


Tutu!  Out/nit.  <>l  Steel  by  Li<-  lirieg,   in    >/"tri<-nl  li,i,.«. 


United  States 

(Vniiany 

(   ivat   Britain 

France 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

Italy 

Spain 

Totals 


1881. 

1S!)5. 

1900. 

1902. 

1,287,983 

0,312,074 

lO.OS'.'.i.ln 

14,994.200 

024.  1  1  s 

2,830,488 

6,646,869 

7.780.000 

1.341.090 

3,365,109 

4904,232 

4.970,000 

388,894 

714,523 

1,01X1.1  is 

1.S54.020 

132,062 

454,619 

654.827 

770.875 

134,218 

330.  (  M  Ml 

945,200 

1.190.000 

285,568 

574,112 

1,830,290 

l,70o.oiio 

28,697 

197,177 

300,636 

283.500 

9 

66,000 

104,200 

100,000 

? 

(-.5.000 

125.000 

KH.r,:!4 

1012 


4,233,420       14,898,082      27,859,882      33,851,429 


('0    CoMI'Al;ATI\  E    CONDITIONS. 

84.  —  The  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel  does  not  always  run  on  all  fours  —  in  other  words,  while  there  has.  in 
some  cases,  been  a  notable  reduction  in  the  make  of  pig  iron,  the  output  of  steel  has  largely  increased.     This  shows 
that  the  demands  of  the  world  to-day  are  mainly  for  steel,  and  that,  as  n  structural  material,  steel  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  other  materials,  including  timber. 

85.  —  One  of  the  first   questions  that  a  steel  manufacturer  asks  himself  when    putting   down   a    new.   and 
extending  or  modernising  an  old  plant,  is  that  of  how  far  there  is  likely  to  be  a  market  for  the  increased  product  '! 
The  answer  appears  to  have  been  more  encouraging  to  the  .Americans  and  Ceriumi*  lhan  to  our  own  countrymen, 
judging  from  the  enterprise  with  which  they  have  both  considerably  more  than  doubled  s:>uic  product  within  six 
years,  while  we  have  advanced  much  more  slowly.        The  problem  remains  today  the.  same  a.s  in  former  periods. 
Will  the  world  consume  the  vast  increase  of  steel  now  being  arranged  for,  or  will  that  increase  prove  the  undoing 
of  those  whose  energy  and  enterprise  have  made  it  possible  '.' 

80.  —  The  cost  of  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  ingots  and  rails  amounts  in  this  country,  in  a  typical  Bessemer 
steel  works,  having  its  auxiliary  blast  furnaces,  to  I  7>.  I  Id.  from  pig  to  ingots,  and  to  19s.  (id.  from  ingots  to  rails. 
The  labour  on  the  ingots  is  2s.  10d.,  and  on  the  rails  (is.  KM.  The  dill'ercnce  is  made  up  of  10s.  7d.  for  spiced. 


ferro.  rail  ends  and  scrap,  repairs,  stores,  rolls,  and  tools,  \c. 
rail  is  13s.  8d.  per  ton  of  rails. 

!•'.!<  mi  at*  iif    ritiniiil' 

Cost  of  pig  iron 

Cost  of  steel    ingots.. 

Cost  of  steel  rails 

Difference  between  pig  and  ingots 

Difference  between  ingots  and  rails 

Wages  per  ton  of  pig  iron 

Wages  per  ton  of  ingots 

Wages  per  ton  of  rails 

Fixed  charges  per  ton  of  pig 

Fixed   charges   per  ton  of  rails 

Stores  and  sundries  per  ton  of  pig 

Stores  and   sundries  per  ton   of   ingots 

Stores  and  sundries   per  ton  of  rails    . 


The  total  cost  of  labour  from  the  ore  to  the  finished 


<>j   Itrilixh  Steel. 


s.      d. 


96 

17 
19 
4 
2 

I 

1 
1 
(i 

0 


o 

0 

11 

(i 

4 

10 

10 

6 

8 

0 

0 
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87. — In  British  steel  works,  the  output  of  steel  to-day  is  about  three  million  tons  a  year  less  than  that  of 
Germany,  and  about  lOi  million  tons  less  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  open-hearth,  or  Siemens  process 
has  of  late  years  made  considerable  progress.  The  Bessemer  process  ha=  made  none,  the  output  for  the  last  15 
years  having  fallen  below  the  figures  reached  prior  to  that  time.  The  open-hearth  practice  of  this  country  is 
probably  unexcelled  anywhere.  In  the  United  States  and  de-many  the  Bessemer  process  is  still  the  leading  one. 
Here  it  is  the  open-hearth. 

88. — The  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  should  not  Cleveland.  Wales,  and  Lanarkshire  produce  blooms 
and  billets  as  cheaply  as  they  are  imported  '!  These  distiicts  have  lately  had  cheaper  pig  iron  than  either  (ierman 
or  Pittsburg,  and  cheap  pig  iron  is  the  basis  of  the  ability  to  produce  ulterior  products  cheaply.  And  so  it  is. 
But  when  dumping  is  practised,  natural  conditions  and  advantages  are  not  generally  allowed  (o  count  for  much. 
.It  is  not  then  a  ([uestion  of  the  price  at  which  pig  iron  can  be  produced  without  loss,  but  the  problem  is  rather 
to  dispose  of  a  certain  quantity  of  material,  whether  with  or  without  profit,  in  the  largest  and  most  readily  available- 
market. 

S'.i.  The  American  si  eel  manufacturer  is  more  persistent  anil  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  standing 
charges  than  is  usual  in  this  country.  This  is  largely  tin;  origin  and  tin.-  rtiiinn  'I'dn:  of  dumping.  The  oen  IUB 
returns  show  that  in  the  year  1900,  the  total  amount  expended  in  charges  of  this  sort  in  the  production  of  15,040,000 
tons  of  steel  was  10s.  (id.  per  ton,  including  rents,  rates,  interest,  insm.inc,-,  and  salaries.  If  the  output  of  steel 
had  been  only  half  thai  cpiantity.  it  ix  probable  that  those  standing  charges  would  have  nearly  doubled  per  ton. 
Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  charucs  in  question  in  the-  I'nited  Slates  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  pioducing  the  15  million  ton.-;  of  .steel  named  was  only  one  and  a-half  times 
greater  in  total  amount  than  the  total  of  those  charges. 
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1019  90. — In  (his  country  it  in  mudi  more  dilh'eult  ID  lind  .-on- hi.il  employ m. -nl   for  iron  and  steel  works  than  in 
cillicr  America  or  (lern ian y.  part  ly  because  I  In-  lionir  market  i ;  ,1,11    !,  I        "ei-lain.  mill  part  '  it  in  neeOBSary 
to  ex | H.r!   a   larver  |iro|n)rt  ion  of  our  total  out] ml.  in  reR{WCl   <'f  which  t  here   i     vic.n    liregul  irily. 

1020  '•"• — 'I''10  sl('t''  industry  "f  this  country  lias  of  l;ilc  years  pa.-sed  tliroic.'h  a,  iliHimll  time.       This  remark  more 
especially    applies  to  tlir   1'iessemi •!•  process,  wliicli  has  liccii  so  largely  di-plaeed   by  Hie  open-hearth,       In  no  other 
eountrv  e\ce|j|  our  own  anil  Austria  lias  this  licen  the  case  to  the  same  extent.       The  difliciilly  of  obtaining  or  i 
for  I  M^  seiner  steel    and  of  iiianufari  uririg  at  a  prolit.  lias  led  to  the  closing  o!  a  nueilier  of  Britfah   !'•••   ICOMC  work*. 
Open-hearth   works  ha  \  c  generally  done  mneli    better,  although    tin-  "I     ptoduction,  .ill    Keen 
stated,  are  probably  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  actual  demand.       U'e  may  admit  that  larjer  out  put.,  are  obtained 
in  American  works,  but  that  is  due  to  causes  which  do  not  operate  here,  and  not  least  to  their  having  a  more  suitable 
quality  of  pig  iron,  and  to  their  control  of  a  very  much  larger  market. 

-J  QO-J  '.I'-'.      The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  (German  steel  trade'  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  American  steel  industry 

during  the  last  six  year's,  has  been  the  increased  production  of  basic  steel.       I'oth   in  (.ciniany  and  in  the  I'nited 
States  the  production  of    basic  steel  is  much  larger  than  in  this  country.      The  Germans  produce  nearly  ~\  million 
tons  against  about  a  million  tons  in  Great  Britain.      The  output  of  the  United  States  has  advanced  as  shown  in 
the  following   table-,  the  dillerciuc  between  pig  iron  and  steel  being  largely  made  up  of  scrap,  which  is   becoming 
scarce  in  the  American  steel  trade,  so  that  not  only  must  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  maker  be  content  with  less 
scrap,  but  he  has  to  pay  a  full   price  for  what  he  does  use:  — 

Production  of  Percentage 

Production  of       basic  open-  of  pig  iron 

Year.  ba-.ie  iron.  tons.        hearth  to  steel. 

1S97  ..  ..  ..  55iV2'.i!  I.O.-,i;.OI.">  f>2-7 

isns  ..  ..  ..  785,444  l.r>(i!),412  50-1 

is'.m          ..  ..  ..  D.sr.xm  li.ostu-jr,  47-4 

I '.It  10  ..  ..  ..  l,07-2,37!>  •_'.->  (5,091  4-2-1 

1901  ..  ..  ..  1.448.S.V.I  3,  (US.  993  40-0 

]'.)0-2  ..  ..  ..  •-',n;{s.r,lH)  4,496,533  45-2 

After  an  almost  steady  <lrop  for  four  years  averaging  3-2  per  eeuf.  per  year,  tin-  proportion  of  pig  to  steel  suddenly     • 

increased  5-2   per  cent. 

1022  93- — Tn  this  country  there  are  comparatively  few  works  producing  basic  .steel,  although  the  basic  process 
is  of  British  origin,  and  our  ore  supplies  are  more  or  less  suited  to  its  development.       This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
of  engineers  specifying  acid  steel,  which  is  generally  produced  from  more  costly  materials.        To  this  extent  the 
British  steel  trade   is  handicapped. 

(li)  STEEF.-  MANUFACTUIUNC  COSTS.  Steel  Costs 

1023  "^' — l^no  oos';  °^  converting  pig  iron  into  steel  in  the  I'nited  States  must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  some- 
what lessthan  the  corresponding  costs  in  this  country,  despite  the  fact  that  wages  there  are  materially  higher.     But 
the  cost  is  not  in  any  two  cases  the  same.       The  cost  of   labour  is  phenomenally  low.       In  the  case  of  a  roil   mill 
bro'iirht  to  rnv  notice,  it  was  less  than  4s.   p"r  ton  of  rods.       In  the  case  of  billets  it  has  been  unilei-  4s.  per  ton. 
In  the  case  of  rails  it  is  probably,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  (:.">  per  cent,  what  it  is  in  this  country.      In 
the  more  linished  forms  of    material  it   is  more  than  in  ! h.-  lower  forms,   but.   whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  always 
controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  output  of  a  given  plant   is  usually  two  or  three  times  that  of  kindred  plants  in 
Kurope,  with  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  number  of  hands  here  employed  to  run,  it.       The  Industrial  Commission 
stated  that  the  average  cost  of  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel  billets  at  (is.  lid.,  arid  the  average  incidental 
expen.-.es  at  3s..  but  this  is  much  too  high  for  the  best  plants. 

1024  'Jo.  —Manufacturers  in  this  country  arc  blamed  by  outsiders,  and  off  en  by    their  own  countrymen,  be.-au-e 
they  do  not  show  greater  enterprise  in  laying  down  large  capacity  plants,  such  as  are  common  in  the  I'nited  States, 
and  are  now  being  laid  down  to  some  extent  in  Germany.       Some  American  furnaces  produce  '200.000  to  -2-20,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  a  year,  whereas  the  average  annual  output  of  British  furnaces  is  not  more  than  '28.000  tons.     Some 
American  luinaees.  with  complete  equipment,  cost  over  f2(>0.0!)0  each,  whereas  the  average  cost  of  l.ritish  furnaces 
is  not  probably  over  iliM.OOIl.       The  average  annual  production  of  a  pair  of  IVsscmcr  converters  or  of  an  up-to-date 
rolling  mill  in  the  States  will  generally  e.xeeed  that  of  corresponding  plants  in  this  country  in  the  ratio  of  3  to   1. 
The  truth  is  that  the  British  manufacturer  would  not  at  present  know   what  to  do  with  such  a  vast    product   if  lie 
had  it.       Our  own  home  market  does  not  absorb  more  than  3  to  35  million  tons  of  steel  a  year-,  whereas  the  American 
market  consumes  nearly  15  million  tons,  and  the  German  market  finds  an  outlet  at  home  for  about  live  million  tons. 

"6. — This  noteworthy  fact  in  the  steel  industry  of  the  world — the  much  greater1  out  put  of  a  given  plant  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  is  partlv  due  to  the  more  suitable  composition  of  the  iron  used,  partly 
to  more  speedy  methods  of  charging  furnaces,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  molten  iron.  In  l!c--cmci  iiort 

blows  and  short,  intervals  between  them  count  for  much.  In  this  country  short  blows  are  not  so  easy,  mainly 
because  of  the  character  of  the  iron  used.  Kven  when  the  plant  employed  is  fully  up  to  date,  as  it  is  in  many 
English  works,  the  quantity  of  steel  produced  is  less  than  one-half,  and  sometimes  less  than  one-third,  the  quantity 
produced  in  the  best  American  practice.  Most  Knglish  engineers,  on  visitinu  American  workshops,  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  sec  so  few  men  about.  Automatic  machinery  is  much  more  largely  used  there  than  in  this 
country. 

•JQ26  9~- — ^'le  combination  of  up-to-date  plants,  economies,  and  improvements  ha-   enabled  our    \-m-riean  rivals, 

paying  the  hi  known  in  the  trade,  to  produce  i  of  only  about  3s.  I'd.   per  ton  for  labour, 

averaging  some  -J •_';->  tons  of  plates  per  .hit'1.  One  mill  at  Homestead  Work.-,  lias  produced  I,OH>  tons  of  -beared 
plates  in  '24  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  315,000  tons  in  300  working  days.  A  It)  in.  cogging  mill  at  the  Illinois 
Works  at  Chicago  produces  '200,000  to  250,000  tons  per  year.  These  results  are  not  equalled  in  our  own  mill-!. 
And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  plate  mill  practice-  is  ^em-rally  much  behind  that  ot  o'h  -r  countries. 
It  was  until  lately,  if  it  is  not  now,  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  country.  If  it  has  now  fallen  somewhat 
behind  the  best  American  practice,  probably  not  much  ground  has  been  lost. 


Witness  No.  16 

— font  in  ii  1 4. 


its. — Thr  Americans  go  in  for  much  larger  outputs  than  are  usual  in  this  country  in  order  to  get  their  costs 
down.  In  the  plate  mills,  they  do  in  one  stand  of  rolls  what  we  do  in  two.  In  our  plate  mills,  when  rolling  in  the 
soft  rolls,  the  hard  rolls  are  going  round  doing  nothing;  when  finishing  in  the  hard  the  soft  arc  doing  nothing. 
The  Americans  would  put  down  another  engine,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  output,  without  proportionately  in- 
creasing the  total  cost.  AH  the  important  plate  mills  are  equipped  with  cold-straightening  machines. 
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99. — The  capital  actually  employed  in  the  American  iron  industry  is  shown  in  the  official  Census  returns          1028 


plants, 
conditions  are  appended  : — 

Census  Figures  oj  Steel  Out /ml  in  the   1'nili'l  .SVr//c.s  in  the  year  1900. 

Tons. 
Total  output          ..  ..  ..  ..     15,040,000 

Dols. 
Cost  of  materials  used  . .  . .  . .     390,508,000 

Wages  paid  . .  . .  . .  . .     102,238,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses        . .  . .  . .       24,795,000 

Rent,  taxes,  interest,  insurance,  &c.  . .       24,300,000 

Salaried  officials  and  clerks  . .  . .         9,422,000 

General  managers,  &c.         . .  . .  . .         6,632,000 

Value  of  products  . .  . .  . .     596,689,003 

Capital  employed  . .  . .  . .  . .     441,795,000 

100.— In  1880,  the  total  German  output  of  steel  was  660,592  tons,  but  in  1903  it  had  increased  to  over  eight 
million  tons,  wliich  is  a  twelve-fold  advance.  The  concurrent  increase  of  the  British  steel  output  was  in  this  interval 
not  more  than  80  per  cent.  That  of  the  United  States  was  much  greater  than  either. 

101. — Of  the  total  steel  output  of  Germany,  about  two-thirds  are  Bessemer  steel,  and  three-fourths  are  produced 
by  the  basic  process,  both  in  Bessemer  converters  and  in  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  following  tables  give  particulars 
of  the  output  of  steel  at  the  two  dates  dealt  with  : — 

Production  of  Steel  in  Germany  in  1880  and  in  1903,  in  metrical  tons. 

1880.  1902. 

Ingots,  blooms  and  billets  for  sale  ..  ..          36,174  2,183,229 

Finished  steel                ..              ..  ..  ..        624,418  5,190,424 

Total  steel      . .              . .              . .  . .  . .        660,592  7,373,653 

Total  works  in  operation            . .  . .  . .                 53                                      200 

Total  workmen  employed           ..  ..  ..          20,116                               126,438 

102. — The  ingots,  blooma  and  billets  manufactured  for  sale  are  sold  as  such,  and  for  foreign  as  well  as  for  home 
consumption.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  output  per  plant  has  largely  increased  since  1880,  as  well  as  the 
average  output  of  steel  per  workman  employed,  which  two  factors  are  criteria  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  economy 
achieved  in  the  interval. 

103. — It  has  been  noted  that  the  German  output  of  finished  steel,  not  to  speak  o{  blooms  and  billets,  is  much 
greater  than  our  own.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  in  what  directions  recent  progress  has  been  most  marked.  The 
greatest  advance  has  taken  place  in  general  merchant  steel,  which  embraces  bars,  hoops,  structural  material,  &c., 
and  amounts  to  1,532,000  tons,  comparing  1880  with  1902.  The  next  greatest  advance  has  been  652,000  tons  in 
plates  and  sheets,  and  the  next  has  been  576,000  tons  in  rails,  railway  sleepers,  and  railway  fastenings.  British 
works  produce  the  whole  of  these  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  I  know  of  no  insuperable  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  under  German  conditions. 

104. — In  1902  alone  German  steel  production  showed  an  increase  of  1  211,882  tons.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  that  the  German  or  any  other  steel  industry  has  ever  made  in  a  single  year.  The  average  output  of  each 
works  was  36,865  tons,  and  of  each  workman  about  60  tons.  The  largest  item  in  the  category  of  products  was 
2,222,951  tons  of  merchant  steel  and  profiles  ;  the  next  largest,  921,512  tons  of  rails  and  rail  fastenings  ;  the  third 
place  is  held  by  plates  and  sheets,  which  amounted  to  856,330  tons  ;  the  fourth  place  is  taken  by  wire,  with  547,814 
tons  ;  railway  sleepers  and  fastenings  ran  up  to  209,282  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  finished  iron  and  steel  products 
of  Germany  in  1902  was  £61,743,200. 

105. — Some  25  German  heavy  plate  rolling  mills  increased  their  producing  capabilities  from  about  105,000 
tons  in  the  year  1880  to  about  818,000  tons  in  the  year  1901.  This  increase  has  taken  place  chiefly  during  the  last 
12  years,  for,  while  the  producing  capacity  of  the  German  works  in  the  years  1880  to  1890  little  more  than  doubled  itself, 
in  the  period  from  1890  until  to-day  it  has  increased  four-fold,  i.e.,  from  23li.lKM»  tons  in  the  year  181(0  to  818,000 
tons  in  the  year  1901.  To-day  the  producing  capacity  of  the  German  works  is  nine  times  as  great  as  it  was  22  years 
ago. 
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IV.— IRON    TRADE    BURDENS. 

106. — The  burdens  that  attend  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  1035 

workmen's  compensation,  royalty  rents,  and  so  on,  are  considerably  more  onerous  in  this  country  than  in  either 
the  United  States  or  Germany,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  but  in  individual  cases  there  is  probably  a  heavier 
burden  in  one  or  other  of  these  countries.  Thus,  for  example.  Germany  pay-  more  for  workmen  B  insurance  against 
accidents  than  the  average  paid  here.  (In  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  have  to  pay  considerably  higher  wages. 

107. —Hitherto  the  British  iron  trade  has  suffered   from  the  want  of  a  system  of  standard  sections  and          |  036 
specifications  such  as  are,  and  have  for  many  years  been,  applied  in  other  countries.     This  source  of  inferiority  and 
loss  has  now  been  removed,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  this  Association,  and  to  the  subsequent  efforts  and  influence 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  appointed  a  Committee  about  two  years  ago  to  deal 


1037  *08.  —  The  ""Auction  of  the  vast  number  of  sections  hitherto  employed,  and  I  In-  adoption  of  sections  of  more 
suitable  dimensions  is  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  a  general  character  that  lias  taken  place  in  the  iron  and  engineering 
trades  for  many  years.     Under  the  old  rvgiint,  works  that  professed  to  roll  structural  steel  sections  had  to  keep  a 
large  stock  of  rolls,  representing  for  large  establishments  an  expenditure  varying  from  £25,000  to  £50,000,  and  had 
to  be  prepared  to  roll  any  other  sections  involving  the  cost  of    new  rolls,  that    any  erratic  or  originally-disposed 
engineer  might  choose  to  order,  all  of  which  involved  great  cost  and  confusion,  either  to  the  manufacturer,  or  to  the 
user,  or  to  both.     Under  the  new  arrangements,  all  this  will  be  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  past.     The  consumer  can 
only,  in  a  regular  way,  get  standard  sections  rolled,  and  only  standard  sections  will  be  ordered  by  the  leading 
railway  companies,  the  Admiralty,  Lloyds'  Register,  and  other  leading  buyers.      It  has  been  computed  that  the 
reform  may  represent  a  value  of  £200,000  to  £300,000  annually  to  the  iron  trades. 

1038  109.-  —  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  that  beset  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  to-day  is  a  widespread  want 
of  confidence  in  its  future.     In  my  extensive  intercourse  with  iron  and  steel  producers,  merchants,  and  others,  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  this  attitude.     The  feeling  is  begot  partly  of  "  the  magnitude  and 
effectiveness  of  foreign  competition,"  and   partly  of  the  insecurity  of  the  home  market.     The  doubts  entertained 
as  to  the  future  of  our  supplies  of  iron  ore  have  had  some  share  in  producing  pessimistic  ideas.     The  frequent  and 
disastrous  character  of  past  strikes,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  attitude  of  labour  have  also  had  a  certain 
influence  in  the  same  direct  ion.     Finally,  in  a  large,  number  of  cases,  works  have  not  been  kept  up  to  date  because 
there  has  been  little  or  no  capital  available  for  the  purpose,  a  result  that  has  had  its  origin,  to  some  extent,  I  greatly 
fear,  in  the  too  free  distribution  of  profits  in  the  past,  and  too  limited  provision  for  renewals  and  depreciation. 

1039  ""•  —  The  German  iron  and  steel  trades  have  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  accident  assurance.      This   amount    averaged  in  1000,  lls.  lOd.  per    person 
assured,  or  a  total  of  £50-2,510  for  the  iron  trade  alone.     The  per  capita  payment  tends  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 
In  1886  it  was  only  3s.  3d.,  and  in  1S90  it  had  risen  to  8s.  lid. 

1  040  '  1  1-  —  The  total  number  of  persons  assured  in  this  industry  was  in  1900  returned  at  991,287,  and  their  average 

annual  earnings  were  returned  at  £49-36.  These  figures  compare  with  412,007  persons,  averaging  £4"!  of  annual 
wages,  in  the  year  1886. 

1  041  112.  —  There  is  no  record  of  the  average  amount  paid  p"r  i-apHa  in  respect  of  accident  assurance  in  this  country, 

but  it  is,  I  know,  much  less  than  in  Germany,  where  it  averages  1}  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages  paid. 

1Q42  US.  —  One  of  the  most  serious  burdens  which  the  iron  trade  of  this  country,  in  common  with  other  British 

industries,  has  of  late  years  been  called  on  to  bear  is  the  increase  of  income-tax  and  local  taxation.  Income  tax 
is,  of  course,  a  charge  upon  the  profits,  and  not  an  item  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  its  influence  is  none  the  less 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Twenty  years  ago.  the  local  taxes  of  every  kind  in  the  North  of  England  averaged  in  particular 
cases  about  fid.  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  Per  ton  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  the  same  burden  amounted  to  about  a  shilling 
per  ton,  including  that  borne  by  the  raw  materials.  These  charges  have  since  been  materially  increased.  In 
Germany  and  Belgium  the  local  burdens  are  very  much  less  than  they  are  here.  The  constantly  increasing  incidence 
of  this  burden  is  a  serious  matter  for  all  industrial  enterprise  in  Great  Britain. 

lU^O  114.  —  Another  considerable  burden  which  has  to  be  borne  in  the  British  iron  industry  is  that  of  royalty  rents. 

The  ownership  of  the  minerals  is  in  this  country  vested  in  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
In  Germany  the  ownership  of  minerals  is  vested  in  the  State,  and  it  is  the  same  in  France,  and  in  Spain,  but  in  Belgium. 
since  1830,  it  has  been  vested  in  private  owners.  The  following  average  figures  as  to  the  extent  of  this  burden  per 
ton  of  pig  iron  produced  were  calculated  about  20  years  ago,  and  will  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  to-day  :  — 

Great  Britain.  Germany.  France. 

4s.  lOd.  6d.  8d. 

1044  1">-  —  I"  tne  United  States,  all  new  mining  leases  in  the  Lake  Superior  ore  regions,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  regions,  provide  for  the  payment  of  royalties,  which  in  the  ore  regions  sometimes  amount  to  2s.  per  ton.     Speaking 
generally,  the  conditions  of  to-day  in  A  merica  do  not  greatly  differ  from  our  own.     In  continental  countries,  as  shown, 
lower  royalties  prevail. 

V.—  THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WAGES    ON    IRON    MANUFACTURING   CONDITIONS. 

1045  110.  —  In  the  matter  of  nominal  wages  Great  Britain  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  being,  however,  not  so  much  higher  than  the  German  as  we  are  below  the  American  level. 

1046  HT-  —  The  higher  American  nominal  wage  rates  do  not,  generally,  appear  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
American  manufacturers.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  real  wage-rate  —  the  labour  cost  per 
unit  of  production  —  is  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country.     The  best  comparison  of  American  and 
Britishers  wages  that  I  know  of,  and  one  of  the  most  recent,  is  that  contained  in  the  report  of  my  colleague  on  the 
American    Commission  of  the   British   Iron  Trade  Association  in  1901  —  Air.  Axel  Sahlin  —  who  obtained  from  the 
managers  of  a  considerable  number  of  representatives  work  actual  wage  rates,  which  showed  that  at  blast  furnaces, 
hour  for  hour,  there  was  then  but  little  difference  in  the  rates  paid  as  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  while  some 
of  the  American  furnaces  produced  3,500  to  4,000  tons  per  week,  compared  with  850  to  620  tons  in  England,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  of  hands.     For  unskilled  labour,  the  British  rate  is  materially  lower  than  the  American. 


\  047  1  '8-  —  I"  18^6  I  was  instructed  to  organise  a  Commission  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  composed  of  an  equal 

number  of  employers  and  employed,  which  visited  leading  works  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  inquired  into  labour 
conditions  and  wages,  among  other  matters.  We  found  that  in  Belgium,  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  was 
materially  lower  —  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  —  under  the  average  of  British  works,  but  that  in  the  best  German  works 
not  only  were  the  wages  of  the  higher  classes  of  workmen  almost,  and  in  a  few  cases,  fully  as  high  as  here,  but  that, 
taking  other  things  into  account,  the  workmen  there  were  in  many  cases  as  well  off.  Unskilled  labour  was  not  so 
well  paid,  relatively. 

1048  119-  —  Since  1895,  German  wages  have  generally  been  advanced,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent.     In  the 

Ruhr  coal  basin  miners'  wages  have  advanced  from  3'73m.  to  4'55m.  ;  timber  men  from  2'Olm.  to  3m.,  and  day 
labourers  from  2'72  to  3'04m.  The  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  the  output  of  steel  since  that  date  have 

en  a  ted  an  exceptional  demand   for  skilled  labour,  so  that  manufacturers  and  mine   owners   have    been  compelled 


Wages  to  pay  higher  wages.     The  extent  of  this  demand  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  Hie  fact  that  between  1895  and  1900          1048     t'0/lfil 

—riintinnrii.  the  number  of  persons  insured  in  eonneetion  with  the  German  iron  and  steel  industries  increased  from  665,000  to 

991,000. 

1-0. — Mr.  Asquith  recently  spoke-  of  German  steel  as  being  the  "  product  of  sweated  labour,"  and  made  a  1049 
comparison  of  German  and  British  labour  most  unfavourable  to  the  Germans.  The  fact  is  that  in  German  iron 
and  steel  works,  and  especially  in  Westphalia,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade,  the  range  of  skilled  wages  differs 
little  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  Americans  have  been  almost  as  notorious  dumpers  as  the  Germans,  but  to  apply 
the  term  "  sweated  labour  "  to  Americans  would  be  ridiculous,  although  Mr.  Asi|iiith  may  be  reminded  that  while 
the  average  wage  paid  in  British  iron  and  steel  works  has  been  taken  at  about  £7(1.  the  1'ennsylvania  average  - 
which  embraces  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States — is  stated  by  the  19011  census  at  £120,  or  about 
60  per  cent.  more. 

121. — I  have  compiled  the  following  figures  showing  the  average  of  miners'  wages  in  Scotland,  as  ascertained         10  "iO 
and  published  by  the  well-known  firm  of  James  Watson  &  Company,  and  the  daily  average  of  the  two  leading 
German  eoal  districts,  as  ascertained  and  published  in  their  annual  report  for  1901  by  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coalowners'  Association  : — 

Upper  Amount  higher  in 

Dortmund.  Silesia.  Scotland  than 

Hewers.  Hewers.  Upper 

Scotland.  only.  only.  Dortmund.         Silesia. 

Year.  s.  d.  a.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  B.  d. 

1892  ..  ..53  38  28  17  27 

1893  ..  ..50  37  28  15  24 

1894  ..  ..56  37  28  111  2  10 

1895  ..  ..49  37  28  12  21 

1896  ..  ..43  3928  06  17 

1897  ..  ..46  43  29  03  19 

1898  ..  ..54  46  30  010  24 

1899  ..  ..62  48  32  16  30 

1900  ..  ..74  52  36  22  3  10 

1901  ..  ..69  4  10  36  111  33 

122. — A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  while  the  two  countries  seldom  run  on  all  fours,  the  Scotch 
average  is  generally  materially  higher  than  that  of  Germany.  This  fact  would  be  more  emphasised  had  I  given 
the  average  of  all  German  miners'  wages,  instead  of  hewers  only.  The  Scotch  figures  are  understood  to  apply  to 
all  classes  of  mining  labour. 

123.— From  the  American  census  reports  for  1900,  I  have  compiled  the  following  records  of  total  and  average         4  nco 
wages  for  each  of  the  last  three  census  years  • —  i\l<3u 

Average  Wages  Paid  at  Blast  Furnaces. 

Average  wages  per 

Total  Average  employee. 

Year.                                         wages  paid.  employees.  dols. 

1880             ..             ..               8,554,000  25,025  341 

1890             ..              ..             13,418,000  30,148  445 

1900            ..             ...            17,849,000  37,425  476 

Average  of  Pennsylvania  only. 

Average  wages  per 

Total                    Average  employee, 

wages  paid.           employees.  dols. 

1880             ..              ..              4,368,000                 11,975  364 

1890             ..              ..               7,047,000                 15,411  457 

1900             ..              ..               8,015,000                 15,999  500 

Average  Wages  Paid  per  ton  of  Pig  iron  produced. 

Average  wages 

Total  tons.  Total  wages.  per  ton. 

1880  ..  ..  2,987,000  8,554,000  2-8 

1890  ..  ..  8,251,000  13,418,000  1-6 

1900  ..  ..  14,096,000  17,849,000  1-2 

Wages  Paid  in  Steel  Works  per  Employee. 

Wages  paid.  Average  per  employee. 

dols.  Average  hands.  dols. 

1880  ..  ..  41,880,000  96,164  435 

1890  ..  ..  74,400,000  137,295  542 

1900  ..  ..  102,238,000  183,023  558 

Average  Wages  in  Steel  Works  of  Pennsylvania  only. 

Average  annual  wages 
Wages.  per  employee. 

dols.  Hands.  dols. 

1880  ..  ..  20,099,000  43,832  451 

1890  ..  ..  42,396,000  76,609  553 

1900  ..  ..  53,817,000  94,664  5IJ8 

124. — The  upward  movement  of  American  wages  has  not  been  nearly  so  pronounced  in  1890-1900  as  in 
1880-1890.  In  some  cases,  and  in  most  cases  of  skilled  labour  in  the  Middle  States,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
1890-1900. 


1054  '-''• — ^ut  what  '3  "inn-  important  than  any  upward  or  downward  movement  of  wages  is  the  recent  movement 

in  most  American  industries  to  displace  skilled  liy  unskilled  labour,  through  the  more  general  adoption  of  automat ic 
])rocesses  and  plant.  Evidence  was  given  before  the  I'nited  Slates  Industrial  Commission  to  show  that  in  the  Steel 
I  rule  this  has  liecn  done  on  a  large  scale.  .Many  examples  of  the  fact  were  brought  before  myself  and  my  colleagues 
when  we  visited  the  chief  American  works  in  1901  as  a  Commission  of  this  Association.  Since  then  the  movement 
has  become  even  more  pronounced.  In  a  recent  example  of  a  rod  mill  worked  in  Pennsylvania,  |i>  men  produced 
an  average  of  Itio  ton-,  per  hour,  and  only  two  were  skilled,  many  of  the  remainder  being  boys.  Twenty  years  ago, 
three  or  four  times  this  force,  mainly  skilled,  and  at  high  wages,  would  have  been  required  to  produce  the  sami- 
result.  In  our  own  country  to-day,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  not  only  is  the  total  number  of  hands 
required  to  produce  the  same  tonnage  much  larger,  but  the  proportion  of  skilled  hands  earning  relatively  high 
wages  is  greater. 

VI.— COST    AND    CONDITIONS     OF    MINERAL    TRANSPORT, 
(a)  COMPARISON  OF  CHAROKS. 

1055  12fi- — It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  a  small  country  like  Great  Britain,  with  no  point  of  its  area   Transport. 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  a  seaport,  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  much  less  than  in  countries  which, 

like  Germany  and  the  United  States,  are  differently  situated.  Geographical  conditions  should  be  entirely  favourable 
to  this  country.  But  the  natural  advantages  of  our  geographical  position  are  not  realised  as  they  should  be, 
because  of  the  relatively  high  railway  rates  enforced  and  the  absence  of  competition.  In  America,  railway  rates 
per  ton  mile  are  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  their  general  level  in  this  country.  The  general  average  for  mineral 
transport  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  1}  per  ton-mile,  the  average  haul  being  from  20  to  30  miles.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  mineral  rate  is  from  Jd.  to  ^d.,  the  average  haul  being  about  110  miles.  When  we  compare  short 
hauls,  the  differences  are  not  so  marked. 

1056  127. — The  following  are  some  of  the  actual  rates  now  or  recently  quoted  for  the  transportation  from  three" 
leading  stations  in  the  Staffordshire  districts  to  some  of  the  leading  centres  of  consumption  and  export  of  bars, 
hoops,  and  sheets,  the  chief  products  of  the  Staffordshire  mills  and  forges  • — 

To  Rates  per  ton. 

8. 

Glasgow  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20-0 

Durham  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  18-4 

Hull     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  13'4 

London  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  15.0 

Newcastle  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  18-4 

Preston  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  12-fl 

Workington  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  16-8 

Carlisle  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  17-6 

Huddersfield  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  11.8 

Liverpool  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  10.0 

Cardiff  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  9-2 

1057  128. — These  rates  are  quoted  for  two-ton  lots  and  are  undamageable,  the  damageable  rate  being  about  2s.  6d. 
per  ton  more,  and  four-ton  lots  and  upwards  costing  usually  about  2s.  Gd.  per  ton  less.     The  average  rate  throughout 
varies  from  l^d.  to  l^d.  per  ton  per  mile.     The  average  rate  under  as  similar  conditions  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  in  the  United  States  would  be  a  less  than  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in  not  a  few  competitive  cases  it 
would  be  little  over  a  farthing  ;    in  Germany  it  would  be  from  id.  to  ?d.  ;    and  in  Belgium,  for  export  purposes,  it 
would  be  nearl^  four-tenths  of  a  penny.     The  very  cheapest  rate  at  which  Staffordshire  iron  can  reach  a  port  appears 
to  be  about  8s.  per  ton,  which  is  the  rate  quoted  for  four-ton  lots  and  upwards  to  Liverpool,  whereas  Carnegie  can 
send  finished  steel  of  the  same  description  from  Pittaburg  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  460  miles,  for  6s.  6d.  to  8s. ;  the 
Tennessee  Iron  Company  can  send  pig  iron  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama  to  Mobile — over  260  miles — for  about 
4s.,  and  Cockerills  of  Belgium  can  send  finished  iron  and  steel  to  Antwerp  or  Terneuzen,  distances  of  80  and  106  miles 
respectively,  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile,  for  lots  of  five  tons,  while  the  Germans  can  send  finished 
iron  and  steel  from  the  centre  of  Westphalia  to  Amsterdam,  a  distance  of  147  miles,  for  6s.  4d.  ;    to  Rotterdam,  a 
distance  of  156  miles,  for  6s.  7d.  ;  and  to  Antwerp,  a  distance  of  173  miles,  for  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  special  rates  on  a  lower 
scale  being  often  quoted. 

1058  1^' — According  to  a  statement  of  differences  drawn  up  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  the 
cost  of  carrying  packed  wire  from  Birmingham  to  London  was  then  24s.  4d.  a  ton  ;  in  Germany  for  an  equal  distance 
it  was  10s.  4d.  to  11s.  2d.  ;    in  Belgium,  8s.  lid.  ;    and  in  Holland,  8s.  2d.     For  carrying  cutlery  from  Sheffield  to 
Hull  the  cost  per  ton  was  20s.  6d.  ;    Germany,  for  an  equal  distance,  6s.  7d.  ;    Belgium,  8s.  Od.  ;    and  Holland,  6s. 
Carrying  machinery  from  Leeds  to  Hull  cost  25s.  a  ton  ;    Germany,  for  an  equal  distance,  4s.  6d.  ;    Belgium,  8s.  ; 
Holland,  7s.  6d.     These  figures  are  substantially  accurate  to-day.     Several  years  ago,  the  Journal  df.s  Economists 
gave  the  following  comparative  statement  of  carrying  rates  per  ton  per  mile  :  — 

Country.  d. 

Great  Britain  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1-4 

Italy     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1-25 

Russia  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1-20 

France..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  MO 

Germany  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  0-82 

Belgium  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  0-80 

Holland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  0-78 

United  States  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  0-40 

L   1 


Transport  130. — For  the  United  States  the  figures  represented  four-tenths  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile,  a  rate  which 

— continued.  haa  since  been  reduced,  and  particularly  on  the  chief  mineral  railways.     The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  on 

American  railways  by  groups  at  the  last  three  ten-yearly  intervals  were  as  follows,  in  cents.  ; — 
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Lines  east  of  Chicago 

Western  and  North  Western 

South  Western 

Southern 

Transcontinental 

German  average 


1870. 

1-tll 

2-61 

2-95 

2-39 

4-50 

1-99 


1880. 
0-63 
1-00 
1-11 
0-80 
1-50 
0-91 


1900. 

0-55 

'0-89 

0-91 

0-63 

0-93 

0-70 


131. — The  iron  and  other  heavy  industries  in  this  country  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  adoption  within 
practicable  limits  of  American  transportation  conditions.  As  a  basis  of  that  is  practicable,  we  may  take  the  case 
of  the  mineral  line  constructed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  others  to  carry  ore  from  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg.  This  line  is 
156  miles  long,  and  the  cost  of  transport  per  ton  mile  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Schwab,  when  I  was  recently  in 
the  United  States,  at  0'12d.,  or  a  little  over  0'12d.,  per  ton  mile,  a  figure  which  may  be  compared  with  0'99d.  per 
ton-mile  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  which  is  the  greatest  of  our  mineral  carrying  lines.  In  other  words,  the 
English  average  is  fully  eight  times  the  American.  The  actual  gross  receipts  of  British  railways  from  mineral  traffic 
are  nearly  20  millions  sterling  per  annum.  A  very  large  part  of  this  great  sum  ia  an  unnecessary  charge  on  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  in  the  sense  that  under  other  conditions  the  cost  of  transport  could  be  greatly  reduced,  as 
American  experience  has  proved. 

132. — It  is  announced  that  in  August,  1904,  Pittsburg  export  rates  will  advance,  on  billets,  sheet 
bars,  slabs,  &c.,  by  2s.  6d.  to  all  four  tidewater  points,  and  on  finished  steel  products,  such  as  merchant  bars,  wire, 
plates,  sheets,  &c..  by  five  cents,  a  hundred,  or  4s.  7d.  per  ton  of  2,240  Ib.  Rates  to  Baltimore  are  less  than  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  Philadelphia  are  less  than  to  New  York,  but  the  tonnage  is  more  or  less  distributed,  because  vessels 
cannot  be  had  so  often  at  the  points  to  which  the  rates  are  lower.  The  difference  between  domestic  and  export 
rates  is  the  same  to  each  point. 

133.— In  Germany,  mineral  rates  are  generally  a  good  deal  lower  than  here,  although  not  so  low  as 
in  the  United  States,  except  where  export  business  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  German  railway  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  that  they  are  anxious  to  encourage  exports,  often  leads  to  very  low  rates. 

134. — The  German-Levant  line  of  steamers,  in  conjunction  with  the  German  State  Railways,  recently  issued 
a  supplementary  tariff  for  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  from  inland  places  in  Germany  to  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria,  and  to  certain  other  places  in  Africa  and  Syria.  These  through  rates,  thanks  to  the  facilities  afforded 
by  State-ruled  railways,  are  almost  the  lowest  railway  charges  existing  in  the  world  ;  they  are  for  certain  classes 
of  goods  only,  some  of  them  by  no  means  what  are  usually  regarded  by  railways  as  cheap  for  heavy  traffic,  and 
available  only  by  one  particular  line  of  steamers,  and  for  certain  specified  ports. 

135. — The  railway  part  of  the  through  traffic  is  carried  for  about  one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile  ;  for 
the  lower  classes  somewhat  less,  viz.,  O'lSOd.,  which  is  lower  even  than  American  coal  rates,  and  much  below  the 
figures  given  by  the  lowest  of  the  other  Levant  rates,  similarly  tested.  The  differences  of  distance  are,  368  miles 
between  Kattowitz  and  Hanover,  and  270  miles  between  Kattowitz  and  Dortmund,  and  this  gives  a  ton  mileage 
for  the  railways  of : — 

Class  A  B  CD 

Pence       ..  ..  ..  ..         0-182  0-180  0-208  0-204 

136. — These  are  not  for  coal,  nor  for  pig  iron  only,  but  for  the  goods  as  set  out  in  the  classification  generally. 
For  the  480  miles  from  Silesia,  7s.  3d.  per  ton  is  the  rate  for  Class  A. 

137. — The  coke  supply  for  the  minette  districts  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  is  chiefly  drawn  from  Westphalia, 
only  a  small  portion  coming  from  Belgium.     The  freights  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  ton. 
Bochum  to  Luxemburg  . .  . .  7s.  7d. 

Bochum  to  Lorraine    . .  . .  . .  7s.  6d. 

Belgium  to  Luxemburg  . .  4s.  od.  to  3a.  8d. 

Belgium  to  Lorraine    . .  . .  . .     5s.  2d.  to  4s.  2d. 

138. — Of  the  home  German  ores,  minette  is  used  the  most  extensively,  and  of  this  only  the  better  kinds,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  and  heavy  cost  of  transport.  These  contain  32  to  38  per  cent,  of  iron,  6  to  8  per  cent, 
of  silica,  and  10  to  18  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  railway  freight  for  this  ore  has  lately  been  reduced  to  below  6s.  per  ton, 
and  the  price  in  the  coal  district  is  about  9s.  per  ton. 

139. — Since  the  end  of  1901,  most  of  the  American  railway  companies  that  serve  the  leading  iron-making 
districts  have  increased  their  rates  for  the  transport  of  minerals  and  finished  or  semi-finished  products  by  10  per 
cent.  There  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  railway  rates  and  charges  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
to  decline  still  further.  The  numerous  combinations,  consolidations,  and  working  arrangements  recently  adopted 
in  the  United  States  by  the  principal  lines  lend  colour  to  this  belief. 

140. — The  total  tonnage  of  ships  and  barges  on  the  Rhine  is  2,733,000  tons,  of  which  50  per  cent,  is  owned 
in  Germany,  37  per  cent  in  Holland,  and  13  per  cent,  by  Belgium  and  other  countries.  The  cost  of  carriage  of  iron 
ores  from  the  Dutch  ports  to  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort  is  about  Is.  per  ton,  that  to  Neuwied  being  about  2s.  per  ton. 
The  total  freight  to  Dortmund  and  Hoerde  amounts  to  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  whether  conveyed  by  water  or  by  rail. 

141. — For  fuel  supply  the  Siegen  furnaces  rely  chiefly  on  the  coke  of  the  Rhur  district.  The  freights  for 
coke'are  as  follows  : — From  Herne  to  Wissen  on  the  Sieg  the  distance  is  92  miles,  and  the  freight  is  4s.  2d.  per  ton  ; 
from  Herne  to  Creuzthal  the  distance  is  73  miles,  and  the  freight  is  3s.  Od.  per  ton.  The  freight  for  coke  from  Wern 
to  the  Georg  Marienhiitte,  a  distance  of  73  miles,  is  3s.  5d. 
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(6)  POSSIBLE  RAILWAY  ECONOMII -. 

142. — Attempts  are  now  in  some  cases  being  made  to  apply  American  railway  methods  and  economies, 
especially  in  respect  of  larger  locomotives,  larger  wagons,  and  larger  loads,  in  English  practice.  Tin?  North- 
Eastern,  the  Caledonian,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  this  new 
advance.  Most  of  the  leading  British  lines  have  recently  given  orders  for  wagons  of  larger  capacity — usually  of 
20  to  35  tons — and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  tendency  were  likely  to  create  a  considerable  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  for  wagon  building  purposes,  although  we  cannot  hope  in  this  respect  to  rival  the  great  wagon-building 
companies  in  the  United  States,  which  now  consume  annually  750,000  tons  of  steel  in  this  way.  Auout  as  low 
a  percentage  tare  has  been  secured  on  the  North-Eastern  in  a  20-ton  wagon  as  in  an  all-steel  40-ton  wagon,  and  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  smaller  capacities  of  20  to  30  tons  will  chiefly  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

1 OT2  ^'- — According  to  a  recent  letter  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Gibb,  the  North-Eastorn  system  had  then  in  operation 

2,000  15-ton  and  20-ton  wagons,  and  2,000  more  were  being  built.  The  Board  of  the  North-Eastern  are  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  progress  that  appears  to  be  proving  contagious  throughout  the  mineral-carrying  lines  of  this  country. 

\^£. — ^n  "Cresting  comparison  recently  made  of  the  average  proportion  of  paying  load  to  tare  the  weight 
of  loaded  wagons  shows  that  here  it  was  only  about  72  per  cent.,  whereas  the  proportion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
was  about  150  per  cent.,  and  the  New  York  Central  proportion  was  108  per  cent.  The  estimated  average  proportion 
of  paying  load  to  dead  weight  of  wagons  on  the  London  and  North-Western  was  46'2  per  cent.,  against  85-2  per  cent, 
on  the  New  York  Central,  and  94-6  per  cent,  on  the  Pennsylvania.  The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  in  order  to  move  968  million  tons  of  mineral  one  mile,  hauls  618  million  tons  of  tare  weight,  while  to  haul 
1,530  million  tons  of  revenue  freight  one  mile,  it  has  to  haul,  under  existing  conditions,  not  less  than  2,118  million 
tons  of  dead  weight.  The  average  tare  weight  per  wagon  used  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  for 
mineral  traffic  is  given  as  5  tons  9  cwt.,  which  is  relatively  much  more  than  the  tare  of  the  wagons  used  on  the 
American  lines. 

1074  145. — The  average  weight-bearing  capacity  of  the  wagons  owned  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 

Company  in  1900,  was  stated  *  to  be  7  tons,  and  the  average  tare  weight  was  5  tons  6  cwt.  3  qrs.  This  Company, 
in  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 1902,  had  a  loaded  wagon  mileage  of  about  281  millions,  which  represented  a  total 
tare  of  merchandise  wagons  moved  one  mile  of  1,499  million  tons.  80  far  as  mineral  wagons  are  concerned,  this 
Company  in  the  same  period  hauled  one  mile  loaded  mineral  wagons  having  an  aggregate  tare  weight  of  6181  million 
tons. 

•i  Q75  146. — Another  possible  source  of  economy  is  the  filling  of  wagons  that  carry  timber  to  collieries  with  return 

loads  of  coal  and  coke.  At  present  wagons  that  load  timber  at  ports  for  collieries  return  to  the  ports  empty,  for  the 
most  part.  The  timber  could  be  loaded  into  coal  wagons  and  the  coal  into  timber  wagons  if  greater  dilligence  were 
used  to  avoid  empty  wagons  and  train  mileage.  Again,  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  find  empty  mineral  wagons 
destined  for  one  colliery  passing  the  empty  wagons  of  another  colliery  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  whereas 
if  both  sets  of  wagons  were  placed  under  railway  control,  the  empty  wagons  in  both  cases  would  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  colliery,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  empty  waggons  mileage  thereby  incurred.  This  is  mainly  a  function 
of  the  law  which  enables  a  trader  to  place  on  railway  lines  any  such  wagons  as  conform  to  specifications. 

147. — It  has  been  computed  that  the  mineral  ton-mileage  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
assuming  an  average  rate  per  ton-mile  of  0'7d.,  was,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  over  968  millions  ;  that  the 
loaded  mineral  wagon  mileage  was  about  1074  million  tons ;  that  the  average  wagon  load  was  9  tons,  the  average 
tare  weight  being  5f  tons. 

(r)  WATER  TRANSPORT. 

,|  nrjo  148. — So  far  as  water  transport  is  concerned,  the  United  States  have  a  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain. 

lU/D  Ihave  compiled  from  semi-official  records  the  rates  charged  for  the  transport  of  Lake  Superior  ores  from  Marquette 
to  Cleveland  (Lake  Erie)  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  distance  is  close  on  850  miles  and  the  average  contract  rate 
is  a  fraction  under  a  dollar,  but  for  the  three  years  ended  1899  the  average  was  only  2s.  9d.  per  ton.  From  other 
ports  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  average  has  been  3s.  9d.  for  ten  years.  Over  the  same  period  the  average 
freight  rate  charged  for  the  transport  of  iron  ore  from  Bilbao  to  British  ports,  a  much  shorter  distance,  has  been 
nither  over  than  under  5s.  per  ton.  The  conditions  are,  of  course,  greatly  different  in  volume  of  traffic,  which  in 
the  case  of  Lake  Superior  has  been  from  20  to  28  million  tons,  and  in  the  case  of  Bilbao  ore,  from  5  to  6  million 
tons  per  annum. 

1  077  H9- — The  maxima  and  minima  of  the  Lake  Superior  freight  charges  in  the  period  1887-99  were  as  under 

^  " '  '          for  an  average  of  nearly  850  miles  • — 

Maxima.  Minima. 

Dols.  Dols. 

Iron  Ore..              ..              ..             net  tons.      1-75  0-60 

Coal         ..              ..              ..                   „             0-90  0-25 

I'ig-Iron                  ..               ..                    „              1-45  1-05 

Manufactured  Iron                . .                    „              '2-35  1-40 

Copper     ..              ..               ..                    „              -Mill  1-40 

VII.— IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

.  fl—o  150. — In  order  to  inform  the  Commission  as  to  the  movement  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  imports  and  exports,    I  mports  and 

1 078          I  can  not  perhaps  do  better  than  hand  in  some  copies  of  my  Annual  Statistical  Report  to  the  British  Iron  Trade    Exports. 
Association  for  the  year  1902,  that  for  1903  not  being  as  yet  quite  available.     The  general  facts  are  that  our  imports 
have  of  late  years  enormously  increased,  while  the  volume  and  value  of  our  exports  has  over  a  considerable  perioil 
been  comparatively  stationary,  and  in  respect  of  markets  other  than  our  own  Colonies,  have  been  persistently 
retrogressive. 


>  l'ai«r  roul  before  the  Interuatidual  Railway  Uougress  by  Sir  C.  J.  Owens. 


Imports  and  151.  —  The  increase  in  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  very  striking.      In   I  Still  our  total  was  56,683  1079 

Exports  tons;  IB  1870  it  row  to  102,069  tons!  in  1880  it  WM  275,407  tons  !  in  1800  it  wu8ZS,840  tons  ;  and  in  1903  it  was 

UK/.  ],  21IH.  i  'i  i<  i  tun1-.     It  will  lie  noted  that  the  movement  was  a  more  or  less  steadily  progressive  one,  which  culminat   d 

last   year  in  the  greatest   volume  of  iron  and  steel  imports  on  record. 

1.V2.      It    may  lie  here  noted  that   in  the  earlier  history  of  the  trade  relaiively  largi    quantities  of  iron  and  1080 

steel  were  imported  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Frunee  and  Spain,  and  that  in  some  \e,irs  our  imports  exceeded  out  exjiorls. 

153.  —  In    11103    our    exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  alioul   three  time,  the  volume  of  our  imports,  and    more  1081 
than  three  times  their  value.      In  1900,  our  exports  were  twelve  times  the  volume  and  seven  times  the  value  of   our 
imports. 

154.  —  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  notable  change  in  the  character  and  conditions  of  our  iron  1082 
and  steel  import  trade.     In  former  years  it   was  less  strictly  competitive  than  it  has  now  become.     Up  to  about 

1885,  our  principal  imports  consisted  of  Swedish  liar  iron  which  was  designed  for  use  in  our  crucible  steel  industry, 
and  was,  in  effeet,  a  high-class  and  special  raw  material,  which  was  not  produced  of  kindred  quality  in  Great  Britain, 
and  was  Don-competitive.  Since  then,  the  imports  of  bar  iron  of  this  character  have  relatively  much  declined,  and 
the  business  is  now  chiefly  made  up  of  products  that  are  in  every  sense  competitive,  such  as  blooms  and  billets, 
general  merchant  and  structural  steel,  steel  rails  and  plates,  and  other  descriptions  which  are  sent  into  our  markets, 
not  because  we  cannot  produce  them  equally  well,  but  because  it  suits  the  nations  concerned  to  export  them  into 
a  market  that  is  open  to  all  and  sundry,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

155.  —  Up  to  the  year  1885  we  imported  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  than  the  United  States,  1  083 
Germany,  France  or  Bslgium.    To-day  we  import  larger  quantities  of  iron  and  stee!  than  any  other  nation,  and  our 

normal  imports  may  be  regarded  as  three  times  that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

156.  —  Between  1880  and  1885  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  rolled  girders  into  this  country          1084 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  were  inferior  in  the  skill  and  commercial  capacity 

needed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  This  belief  was  all  the  more  unsatisfactory  because  it  was  also  understood  that 
Continental  rivals  made  the  girders  which  they  supplied  to  British  markets  from  pig  iron  which  was  largely  imported 
from  our  own  Cleveland  district.  Some  authorities,  however,  have  properly  pointed  out  that  foreign  engineers 
and  architects  prescribed  girders  in  ordinary  buildings  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  was  then  done  in  this  country, 
that  excellent  girder  mills  were  built  for  its  manufacture,  that  large  stocks  of  different  dimensions  were  kept  on 
hand,  and  that  the  smallest  or  the  largest  orders  could  thus  be  executed  on  very  short  notice.  To  a  large  extent 
these  are  still  the  controlling  factors  in  the  situation,  but  much  less  so  than  formerly.  British  girder  manufacturers 
have  now  come  fully  abreast  of  their  Continental  rivals,  and  they  will  be  materially  aided  in  their  competition  by  the 
new  system  of  standard  specifications  and  sections.  So  recently  as  1899,  however,  a  leading  iron  merchant  in  this 
country  declared  that  "  there  was  no  machinery  (in  England)  equal  to  producing  the  large  size  girders  effectively 
dealt  with  in  German  works." 

157.  —The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  Great  Britain  have  considerably  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  -j  085 
li\e  years.     The  total  in  1897  was  only  516,455  tons,  which  in  the  following  year  rose  to  591,425.     Since  then,  as  we  l/OU 
have  seen,  the  total  has  increased  to  over  1,270,000  tons.     It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  difference  between  tlnse  two 

figures  as  "  dumping,"  as  to  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

158.  —  The  increase  is  mainly  made  up  of  unworked  steel  —  blooms,  billets,  and  bars  —  of  which  in  1898  we          1086 
only  imported  109,000  tons,  but  in  1903  we  received  over  466,000  tons.     The  upward  movement  began  in  the  early 

part  of  1899,  and  coincided  with  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  steel  works  of  Continental  countries,  and  more 
especially  of  Germany. 

MOVEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

159.  —  The  following  table  shows  the  American  production  of  pig  iron,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  iron          1087 
tuid  fctcel  manufactures  in  the  calendar  years  1SCO,  1601,  and  1902  :  — 

Pig  Iron                             Imports  of  Exports  of 

produced.  Iron  and  Steel  Iron  and  Steel 

Year.                                      Tons.  Manufactures.  Manufacturers. 

1900  ..              ..           13,789,242  $20,443,911  $129,033,480 

1901  ..              ..            15,378.354                       20,394.119.-.  102,539,787 

1902  ..              ..           17,821,307                      41,468,826  97,S',)2,936 

The  above  table  hardly  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  ual  increase  in  the  American  consumption  of  the  cruder 
forms  of  iron  and  steel.  For  instance,  the  imports  of  pig  iron  in  1801  were  62,930  tons.  In  111(12  they  were  625,380 
tons,  nearly  a  ten-fold  increase.  Sciap  iron  and  steel  imports  increased  from  2ll,l.'!(l  tons  to  Kill.  .".Ill  tons,  while 
the  imports  of  bars,  hoops,  ingots,  sheets,  and  tinplates  increased  from  304,000,000  to  !127.<  H),<;00  lb.,  or  more  than 
3  to  1.  Billet  imports  increased  from  18,286,653  lb.  to  642,478,7641b.,  or  at  the  rate  of  35  to  1. 

160.  —  Since  1802  there  has  been  a  collapse  in  the  American  iron  trade,  whieh  has  led  to  a  large  decline  in          1088 
mports,  while  the  exports  have  not  so    far  leen  greatly  affected. 

161.  —  The  great  importance  of  British  markets  to   the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following  statement          1089 
of  exports  of  machinery,  &c.,  from  that  country  :  — 


ts  /rum    United  Stales,   dialing  uis/tiity  those  to  British    Markets.  1  —  1,000  dob. 

Per  cent,  of 

Total  Exports  Total  to  Totals  to 

of  United  States.  British  Empire.  British  Empire. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Agricultural  implements          ..          21,006  7,823  37 

Freight,  &c.,  cars                     ..            8,366  4,880  58 

Hardware  and  tools..               ..           12,064  7,098  till 

Electrical  machinery                ..            5,779  3,910  70 

Locomotives               ..              ..            3,219  1,394  43 


1090  '''-'      '  '"'  l'xl">1'ts  "f  iron  and  Ktet'l  from  Hio  United  Slates  for  the  bi.-.t  two  years  have  been  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  tlian  those  of  the  three  immediately  preceding  years.       They  did  not,  in  faet,  amount  to  more  than 
one-ninth  part  of  tlir.se  of  <  lermany,  nor  did  they  equal  a  tenth  part  of  our  own.      The  chief  item§  were  wire,  rails, 
and  Structural  steel.       Hails  are  the  only  one  of  these  items  in  whieh  we  have  hithei  to  enjoyed  pre  eminence  of  export. 
Struct  lira]  steel  anil  wire  have  generally  liccn  the  weak  points  of  the  liritish  iron  industry.      In  rails,  British  exports 
have  usually  exceeded  those  of  any  other  country. 

1091  103.—  The  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel  is  in  all  countries  liahle  to  remarkable  Iliiel  nations.       No  better 
example  of  this  faet  could  be  afforded  than  the  recent  slut  isfieal  history  of  I  he  I'liited  States.    The  imports  into  that 
country  in  1902-3  were  three  times  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years,  while  the  exports  fell  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  they  had  been  in   IS99-1900.       It  has  been  the  same  in  Germany  and  in  our  country.     The  greatest 
volume  of  exports  ever  reached  in  the  British  iron  trade  was  4,353,000  tons,  in  1882.      No  subsequent  figures  have 
touched  this  record.       Hut  only  four  years  before  the  volume  of  the  same  exports  was  not  more  than  2,29(5,000  ton-, 


, 

so  that  the  li^iiics  had  practically  doubled  within  this  period.  In  the  case  of  the  German  iron  trade,  the  exports 
of  1903,  which  were  within  8  per  cent,  of  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  year,  had  doubled  within  eight  year*. 
Such  cases  might  be  multiplied.  They  all  point  to  the  great  uncertainty,  under  existing  conditions,  of  both  the 
import  and  the  export  trade,  alike  in  free  trade  and  in  protected  countries. 

1092  '"^-  —  'J'u'se  remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  the  general  volume  of  foreign  trade.     There  are,  of  course, 
particular  cases  in  which  they  are  not  so  applicable.     One  such  case  is  that  of  the  imports  into   this    country   of 
Swedish  bar  iron,  which  for  certain  purposes  has  not  yet  been  displaced.     Another  such  case  is  that  of  our  exports 
of  tinplates  to  the  United  States  up  to  the  passing  of  the  McKinley    tariff    in    1890.     In    both    these    cases    the 
business  done  had  much  of  the  character  of  a  monopoly.     Here,  however,  their  identity  ceases.     The  Swedish  bar 
trade  has  been  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  open-hearth  steel  of  high  quality  produced  at,  home.     The  Welsh 
tinplate  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  from  a  maximum  of  448,000  tons  a  year  to  a  minimum 
of  about  50,000  tons  by  the  building  up  of  a  rival  industry  on  American  soil.     Thecase  of  the  imports  of  pig  iron 
into  Germany  ditTcrs  from  both.     In  each  of  the  years  1899  and    1900,    the  Germans  imported,  mainly  from  this 
country,  about  000,000  tons  of  pig   iron,  which  in   1901   was  reduced  to  267,503  tons,  and   has  since  been  further 
diminished,  owing  to  the    increased  resources  of  production  created   in  Germany  herself,   but  not  as  a  result  of 
increased  protection. 

1093  "'•'*•  —  ^'le  history  of  the  iron  trade  further  proves  that  much  may  be  done  to  consolidate  an  export  trade 
by  giving  special  attention  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  cultivation  of  individual  products.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  each  country  that  has  a  considerable  export  trade  has  been  largely  aided  by  attention  to  this  point.     The 
principal  features  of  the  export  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  are  pig  iron,  plates  and  sheets.     Those  of  Germany  are 
blooms  and  billets,  structural  steel  and  wire.     Those  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  estimated,  are 
rails,  wire  nails  and  one  or  two  other  description*. 

1094  106.  —  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  recent  international    movement  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  the 
increase  of  business  done  by  Germany,  and  mainly  in  respect  to  the  export    of  blooms  and  billets.     This  has  been 
cultivated  by  the  Germans  as  a  special  trade.     They  produce  more  than  two  million  tons  annually  for  sale,  and 
send  a  large  part  of  it  abroad.     There  is  no  exact  record  of  the  quantity  of  blooms  and  billets  produced  in  this 
country,  as  such,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  a  third  that  of  Germany.     Our  annual  exports  of  unwrought 
steel  are  now  about  275,000  tons  a  year,  which  falls  much  short  of  the  030,000  tons  exported  from  Germany. 

1095  167.  —  T'le  German  exports  in  1901  of  wire  and  steel  railway  sleepers  and  fastenings  were  over  47  per  cent. 
of  the  total  output.     The  exports  of  general  merchant  iron  and  steel  were  over  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  output,  and 
the  exports  of  axles,  tyres  and  wheels  were  over  33'4  per  cent,  of  the  output.     But  the  most  remarkable  ease  of 
all  is  that  of  plates  and  sheets,  of  which  the  export  ten  years  ago  was  almost  nominal,  while  the  import  was  considerable. 
In  1901,  the  output  of  this  description  was  over  810,000  tons,  and  the  exports  were  31J  per  cent,  of  that  figure. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Production  and  Exports  of  tlie  principal  Descriptions  o/  Iron  and  Steel  in  Germany,  showing  percentage  of 

Production  exported. 

Proportion 

«  of  output 

Production.  Exports.  exported. 

Description.  Tons.  Tons.  Per  cent. 

Rails  and  fastenings         ..          ..  849,351  180,978  21  '3 

Sleepers  and  do  .......  2(13,318  97,187  47  "8 

Axles,  wheels  and   tyres  ..  ..  147,459  49,280  33'4 

Plates  and  sheets     '        ..          ..  810,808  255,627  31  '5 

Wire  ........  522,771  247,758  47'3 

.Merchant  iron  and  steel  ..  2,441,290  855,354  35'0 

1096  168.  —  German  exports  have  increased  during  the  last  three  years  alone  by  120  per  cent.,  and  the  increase 
in  1902  alone  exceeded  considerably  the  total  German  exports  of  iron  and  steel  less  than  ten  years  ago.     From  the 
liritish  point  of  view  the  facts  may  be  put  in  a  still  more  striking  aspect.     In  1890  the  British  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  amounted   to  4,001,000   tons,  while   the  German   exports  were  775,000  tons.      That   is  to  say,  the  Gorman 
exports  were  then  less  than  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  1901,  the  total  German  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  were  still  919,000  tons  behind  our  own.     But  in  1902  the  German  exports  rose  to  a  higher  figure  than  the 
total  British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  previous  year,  and   came  almost  abreast  of  the  total  British  exports  in 
1902.     In  1901  our  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  2,897,000  tons.     In  1902  the  German  exports  were  3,180,250. 
metrical  tons. 

1097  "''''•  —  '^'10  proportions  of  the  pig  iron  output  of  different  countries  exported  in  1902  have  been  as  under, 
reducing  all  exports  to  terms  of  pig  :  — 

Production.  Exports. 

Tons.  Tons. 

United  Kingdom  ..  8,518,000  4,000,000 

Germany  ......  8,403,000  4,437,000 

France     ......  2,427,000  504,000 

Belgium  ......  1,009,000  779,000 

Austria-Hungary  ..  1,710,000  120,000 

United  States     ..         ..  17,821,000  425,000 


Dumping.  VIII.— DUMPING. 

170. — It  has   been  argued    tliat    if   we  can,  through  dumping,  secur  supplies  of  raw  «     1098 

material  than  competitive  countries,  we  should  be  able  to  beat  those  countries  in  neutral  markets.  Statistics  do  *"«'0 
not  entirely  support  this  view.  The  exports  of  German  steel,  as  already  stated,  have  doubled  within  the  last  I.  w 
years,  and  are  now  nearly  on  a  level  with  our  own,  although  twenty  years  a^o  liritish  exports  were  ci:;hl  times  those 
of  Germany.  The  fact  is  that  while  dumped  steel  may  easily  break  the  llritish  market  and  entirely  disorganise 
British  conditions,  its  volume  may  not  be  either  absolutely  or  relatively  sufficient  to  greatly  influence  general  com 
competition. 

171. —  The  agitation  that  was  carried  on  against  dumping  some  lime  ay  was  partly  founded  on  a  more  or    -<  QQQ 
less  imperfect  ascertainment  of  essential  facts.     While  it  was  in  vigorou.  a  eorre»pondeni  sent  me  a  list 

of  twenty-nine  iron  works  in  South  Wales  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  closed  by  dumping,  and  requested  me 
to  give  the  true  facts  of  each  case.  These,  shortly,  were  that  four-fifths  of  the  works  on  the  list  were  either  old 
finished  iron  works,  or  obsolete  tinplate  works,  and  in  both  ca:-es  dumping  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  becoming 
derelict.  South  Wales,  thirty  years  ago,  produced  well  on  to  a  million  tons  of  finished  iron  annually.  To-day  tin- 
output  is  not  30,000  tons.  The  place  of  finished  iron  has  been  taken  by  .steel,  and  the  revolution  has  necessarily 
led  to  a  number  of  the  old  works  being  closed.  In  the  case  of  other  works,  they  were  unfavourably  situated,  or 
had  been  allowed  to  get  so  far  behind  the  standard  of  present-day  efficiency  that  they  could  only  have  been  profitably 
worked  under  extraordinary  conditions.  That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  had  a  certain  confidence  in  the  future 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  about  twenty-six  steel  works  have  been  built  in  this  district, 
whose  capacity  for  producing  steel  to-day  is  twice  as  great  as  its  greatest  capacity  for  the  production  of  finished 
iron  in  the  past. 

172. — There  are  many  outside  markets  that  would  he  likely  to  be  more  readily  available  to  our  trade  under 
a  system  of  Customs  duties  effectively  applied.  The  Colonial  markets  generally  are  in  this  category.  Canada  is 
the  most  striking  case  of  all.  The  Canadian  consumption  of  imported  iron  and  steel  is  now  larger  than  that  of  any 
market  in  the  world,  except  our  own  home  market,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  nearly  a  million  tons  a  year.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  iron  imports  were  supplied  by  this  country.  To-day  we  supply  less 
than  30  per  cent.  The  balance  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Germany — about  600,000  tons  by  the  former, 
and  60,000  tons  by  the  latter. 

173. — It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  have  much  cheaper  access  to  the  Canadian  markets  than 
the  Mother  country.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case  to  any  important  extent.  The  railway  rate  from  Pittsburg, 
the  chief  centre  of  the  American  iron  trade,  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  444  miles  by  the  shortest  route,  is  2  dols. 
80  cents,  (say  lls.  3d.),  and  Montreal,  the  chief  centre  of  Canadian  business,  is  nearly  as  far  again,  so  that  the  rate 
thither  (which  I  do  not  know)  must  be  materially  greater.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London 
(Ont.),  Quebec,  and  other  centres  of  Canadian  trade  and  population.  Now,  these  rates  run  fully  as  high  as  normal 
ocean  freight  rates  for  British  goods,  so  that  the  American  gain  in  cheap  transport  is  not  quite  apparent.  Of  course, 
if  iron  or  steel  were  sent  into  Canada  from  the  Southern  States  the  freight  would  be  greater  still. 

174. — Two  alternatives  present  themselves — either  the  Americans  produce  and  sell  iron  all  round  much  more  4  4  QO 
cheaply  than  is  done  in  this  country,  or  they  send  a  large  surplus  into  Canada  as  their  most  convenient  market 
under  dumping  conditions.  The  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  resent  the  present  condition  of  things,  allege  the 
latter  to  be  the  true  explanation,  and  that  view  is  supported  both  by  direct  evidence  furnished  to  the  Industrial 
Commission,  and  otherwise  available,  and  by  the  nominal  range  of  iron  and  steel  prices  in  the  United  States  over 
the  last  five  years,  which  has  been  materially  above  the  range  of  British  prices.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
the  Canadians  had  been  charged  the  same  prices  as  were  nominally  charged  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  hardly 
any  American  iron  and  steel  would  have  found  its  way  into  Canada  during  the  last  five  years  in  competition  with 
the  cheaper  prices  quoted  for  British  material.  The  same  remarks  apply,  mutatis  miilniulis,  to  our  tnule  with  India 
and  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  which  Germany  and  Belgium  have  in  recent  years  been  our  keenest  competitors 

175. — The  general  complaint  made  by  home  manufacturers  is  that  dumping  lowers  home  prices,  and,  to  use 
Mr.  Carnegie's  phrase,  "  break".  "  the  market.  This  is  the  tendency,  but  it  is  not  always  the  fact.  The  prices  of 
steel  rails,  for  example,  have  kept  up  in  this  country  to  a  higher  price  than  would  have  been  possible  if  dumping 
prices  had  been  followed.  It  has  been  the  same  with  one  or  two  other  products.  But  exceptions  do  not  make 
the  rule,  which  is  that  in  ordinary  competitive  business  home  prices  must  follow  foreign  prices  in  home  markets. 
In  other  words,  where  dumping  has  a  large  hold,  home  producers  have  great  difficulty  in  either  fixing  a  price  or  in 
maintaining  it.  This  naturally  discourages  enterprise,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  induce  despair. 

176. — A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  dumping  enables  manufacturers  of  galvanised  and  tin- 
plates  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  they  could  do  if  the  system  did  not  exist.  This  is  a  natural  inference,  but 
it  requires  more  demonstration  than  I  have  yet  seen,  Hitherto,  we  have  almost  had  a  monopoly  of  these  two 
branches  of  trade,  and  that  monopoly  has  not  yet  to  any  serious  extent  been  broken.  Wire  rods  have  been  dumped 
on  our  market  at  very  low  prices,  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  this  fact  has  stimulated  our  wire  industry.  If 
Americans  could  get  their  labour  costs  of  tinplate  production  down  to  the  British  level,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
difference  in  South  WTales  between  home  and  foreign  steel  would  prevent  them  from  going  far  in  occupying  British 
markets,  and  so  to  a  large  extent  with  galvanised  sheets. 

177. — For  the  last  two  years  the  principal  contributor  of  iron  and  steel  to  British  home  markets  has  been 
Germany.  Some  two  years  before  that  the  United  States  ran  Germany  more  closely.  Of  machinery,  as  such, 
the  United  States  still  supply  us  with  a  larger  value  than  any  other  country.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  entirely 
an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  be  a  very  real  help.  American  machinery  has  been  helpful  in 
modernising  and  economising  our  processes  of  manufacture  in  many  different  lines  of  production.  The  danger 
is  that  its  use  may  create  a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  as  against  English  machinery,  that  may  be  unfair  and  detrimental 
to  English  producers,  and  that  American  plant  may  thus  have  found,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  settled  home. 
During  the  last  five  years  we  have  imported  into  this  country  more  than  134  millions  sterling  worth  of  American 
machinery.  These  figures  represent  a  larger  business  than  has  ever  before  been  done  within  the  same  interval  in  t  he 
international  trade  relations  of  any  two  countries  in  the  item  of  machinery  alone.  Over  this  interval,  also,  we  have 
drawn  machinery  direct  from  Germany  to  the  extent  of  2,438,000  sterling,  and  through  Holland — mainly  from 
Germany — to  the  extent  of  £1,OOU,000.  In  the  first  year  of  the  series  our  machinery  imports  from  Germany  and 
Holland  were  valued  at  £477,000,  while  in  the  last  of  the  series  the  value  had  risen  to  £1,039,000. 


I  1  Ofi  '"  ' '''''iii:uiy  various  syndicates  ha\c  in  the  past  combined  among  each  other  in  older  to  grant    export 

Ix'iiiM-s.  'J'lius  (lie  Union  of  Semi-finished  Steel  fixed  U|MMI  an  export  bonus  per  ton  as  much  a«  33  1-3  per  cent. 
nt  (|K!  amount  of  ingots  used  from  tin:  works  of  the  Union,  uf  this  the  Coal  Syndicate  boro  5a.  The  Pig-linn 
Syndicate  allowed  its  customers  an  export  premium  of  10s.  per  ton;  tho  Merchant  Iron  1'nion  one  of  20s.  Tho 
Merchant  Iron  Union,  at  the  same  time,  created  an  export  league  for  merchant  iron,  which  tixcd  tho  prices  for  export 
upon  a  scale  varying  considerably  from  that  for  home  consumption.  While  the  I  'okc  Syndicate)  asked  15s.  per  ton 
at  home,  it  simultaneously  effected,  heavy  sales  abroad  at  lls.  per  ton.  The  Rail  .Syndicate  is  said  to  have  sold 
rails  to  foreigners  30s.  cheaper  than  to  German  customers.  The  Union  of  German  Wire  Manufacturers  sold  in  tho 
second  half  of  1900  at  home  '2:2,000  tons,  with  a  profit  of  £58,850;  to  foreign  parts  19,000  tons,  with  a  loss  of 
t  r.V.150  ;  i.e.,  it  received  on  the  home  market  £12  lite,  per  ton,  and  sold  to  the  foreign  country  the  same  quantity 
for £7.  Tins  policy  not  unreasonably  formed  the  subject  of  a  complaint  addressed  to  the  Government,  by  the  shipping 
yards  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  declaring  that  they  could  no  longer  compete  with  Holland,  which  received  the  German 
material  at  much  lower  prices. 

1  107  1"9. — Again,  the  Coal  Syndicate  calculated  for  a  recent  year  that  it  distributed  30,000,1X10  tons  of  coal,  and 

granted  premiums  amounting  to  I'H.'iO.OdO  on  its  normal  prices  for  export.  The  Courts  at  Gottesburg  had  evidence 
brought  before  them  that  the  Coke  Syndicate  had  sold  to  Austria  blast  furnace  coke  at  8s.  Id.  per  ton,  while  charging 
17s.  at  home. 

1108  180. — The  following  figures  show  how  home  and  export  prices  compared  at  a  recent  date: — 

German  Home  and  E.rjx>rt  Prices  in  December,  1903. 

Home.  Export. 

s.     d.  s.  d. 

Angles Ill     0         ..         100    0 

Bars         Ill     0         ..  97     <> 

Merchant  sheets  . .  122     (i          . .          102     6 

Rails  for  railways         .  .  135     0  93     (i 

Here  there  is  a  difference  of  41s.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  in  the  cose  of  rails  ;  of  20s.  in  the  case  of 
sheets;  of  13s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  bars;  and  of  lls.  in  the  case  of  angles. 

1109  '"I. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  for  1902  shows  that  in  that  year,  and  in 
the  year  1901,  iron  and  steel,  and  the  products  thereof,  were  imported  into  this  country  to  the  extent  of  over  32 
millions  sterling,  or  more  than  10  millions  sterling  annually.     Assuming  that  there  was  an  average  profit  of  15  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  of  this  business,  including  producers,  distributors,  merchants,  etc.,  I  have  estimated  that  the 
distribution  of  the  figures  may  have  worked  out  approximately  thus  :  — 

£ 

70  per  cent,  paid  as  salaries  and  wages,  in  all  categories  of  labour,  say       . .          . .       22,000,000 
15  per  cent,  standing  charges,  rates,  taxes  and  public  burdens  of  all  kinds,  royalties, 

freights,  depreciation,  &c.  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .         5,000,000 

15  per  cent,  profits  of  mine  owners,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  merchants, 

freighters  and  others  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .         5,000,000 

Total  £32,000,000 

182. — In  adopting  70  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of  labour,  I  am  largely  assuming  a  figure  that  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained,  but  it  is  intended  to  include  the  wages  paid  to  all  classes,  from  the  moment  that  the  first  pick  is  used 
in  the  development  of  the  mine  to  the  moment  when  the  most  highly-finished  products  enter  the  yards  or  shops 
of  the  ultimate  customers,  including  the  labour  employed  oil  railways,  canals  and  shipping.  I  may  add  that  J  have 
further  estimated  the  total  number  of  hands  employcdin  producing  these  products,  adopting  the  same  basis,  at 
114,782,  of  which  25,000  are  assumed  to  have  been  employed  in  producing  raw  materials. 

1111  183. — The  general  impression  created  by  the  recent  history  of  dumping  has  naturally  been  that  this  country 

is  unable  to  produce  so  cheaply  as  Germany  and  the  United  States.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  granted. 
1  have  had  cost-sheets  put  before  me  showing  that  in  three  districts  in  this  country  pig. iron  has  been  produced  with 
profit  within  the  last  twelve  years  for  32s.  per  ton.  For  many  months  steel  rails  have  been  sold  in  this  country 
for  less  than  £3  15s.  per  ton.  Sir  C.  Furncss  recently  declared  that  a  firm  in  the  Cleveland  district,  which  he  did 
not  specifically  name,  but  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify,  could  make  billets  at  60s.  per  ton,  which  is  a  lower 
figure  than  I  have  ever  heard  of  for  the  Continent,  and  comes  to  Mr.  Schwab's  irreducible  minimum  of  12  dols.  for 
American  rails.  This  home  cost,  however,  involves  conditions  which  are  not-  general  in  this  country,  although  they 
may  be  made  much  more  so  — sueh  as  ownership  of  iron  mines  and  collieries,  private  wharves,  the  utilisation  of  by- 
products from  coke-ovens  and  Wast  furnaces,  and  other  sources  of  economy  which  have  either  been  largely  neglected 
in  this  country  or  been  applied  only  to  a  limited  extent.  If  all  British  works  were  on  navigable  rivers,  or  on  the 
seaboard,  the  economic  results  would  be  different,  but  that  condition  cannot  be  realised  without  heavy  sacrifice 
and  outlay  of  capital. 

1H2  '84. — I*  ma.V  ')C  noted  that  Protection  does  not  necessarily  secure  immunity  from  dumping.     This  fact  is 

illustrated  in  the  relations  of  the. United  States  and  Germany  in  1899  and  1900,  when  the  United  States  went  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  capturing  the  German  market  for  steel  rails,  having  exp'Tted  thither,  in  1900,  more  than 
250,000  tons,  as  well  as  over  200,000  tons  of  other  steel.  In  short,  the  Germans  had  then  to  reckon  with  American 
competition  quite  as  much  as  we  had  ourselves.  The  future  of  the  German  iron  industry  was  then,  and  is  still, 
causing  concern  to  those  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  meet  the  serious  competition,  actual  and  threatened,  of 
American  manufacturers. 

1113  185. — In  all  countries  alike,  the  resources  of  production  in  the  iron  trade  are  generally  largely  in  excess  of 

actual  needs,  and  this  factor,  as  tending  to  depress  prices  and  stimulate  competition,  including  dumping,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  published  a  list  of  the  open-hearth  plants  in 
this  country  and  their  capacity,  showing  that  they  were  equal  to  producing  twice  the  quantity  hitherto  required 
in  any  one  year.  We  have  still  in  this  country  over  70  Bessemer  converters  for  an  output  of  about  1,750,000  tons 
of  ingots,  although  in  American  practice  a  four-converter  plant  can  easily  produce  one-half  a  million  tons  annually, 
at  which  rate  Hi  to  20  converters  should  be  able  to  produce  under  up-to-date  conditions  the  work  for  which  70  are 
now  available.  Our  register  of  blast  furnaces  contains  several  hundreds  that  arc  not  employed,  and  arc  never  likely 
again  to  be  employed,  under  normal  conditions. 


Dumping.  186.— But  the  most  remarkable  facts  bearing  upon  this  aspect  of  the  stn-l  trade  must  again  be  borrowed          1114 

—  continued.  from  American  experience.     The  capacity  of  American  steel  works   is   probably    twice  the  actual  output.     The. 

total  number  of  rail  mills  there  is  officially  stated  to  be  48.  And  yet,  (he  two  rail  mills  at  the  Edgar-Thomson  Works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  near  I'ittsburg.  recently  produced  in  one  month  I'.I.IKK)  tons  of  finished  rails,  which 
is  nt  the  rate  of  732.OOO  tons  of  rails  a  year  for  this  one,  plant.  AssumiiiL'  that  this  rate  could  be  maintained,  three 
or  four  plants,  or  six  to  eight  mills  in  all,  should  be  able  to  produce  (he  total  steel  output  of  the  United  Stales. 
Kqually  phenomenal  is  the  rate  of  output  of  steel  ingots.  At  the  Edgar-Thomson  Works,  four  emu  criers  of  !,">  tons. 
capacity  have  produced  3.000  tons  of  ingots  in  '24  hours.  At  this  rate,  the  capacity  of  this  plant,  if  maintained  for 
311  working  days,  would  be  933,000  tons  a  year,  or  one  seventh  of  the  total  liessemer  steel  output  of  the  United 
States  in  1900.  As  only  three  converters  are  generally  employed  at  one  time  in  a  4-vessel  plant,  the  actual  work 
of  producing  the  Bessemer  steel  ingot  output  of  1900  may  thus  be  done  by  21  converters,  whereas  the  total  number 
actually  built  in  the  I'nited  States  at  the  end  of  1901  was  SI.  Allowing  one  reserve  vessel  to  ra.-li  .(-vessel  plant, 
the  full  number  required  to  produce  the  Bessemer  output  of  1903.  which  was  over  9  mi'lion  tons,  on  Edgar-Thomson 
precedents,  would  be  under  40,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  in  existence  to  the  end  of  1901. 

187. — The  British  iron  trade  has  suffered  more  than  that  of  competitive  countries  by  the  withdrawal  of  1115 
capital,  especially  in  the  form  of  profits.  Here  there  is  a  tendency  to  apply  profits  made  in  the  iron  trade  in  buying 
land  or  in  some  extraneous  business.  Profits  in  the  United  Slate.-,  have  largely  been  re-invested  in  plant,  so  that 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  seen  their  investments  increasing  at  compound  interest,  while  British 
manufacturers  and  company  shareholedrs  have  often  been  so  eager  to  draw  out  their  interest  that  they  have  already 
lost  some  of  the  principal,  and  may  lose  more.  This  partly  explains  why  in  most  lines  the  American  plants  can 
show  the  greater  economy  of  production. 

188. — Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  there  has  been  so  limited  an  export  from  Cue  I'nited  States -incc  the  1116 
collapse  of  last  autumn,  and  that  American  exports  are  so  far  below  the  level  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  The 
Pittsburg  correspondent  of  the  Iron  <tini  Cm/  Trmlm  Hirlin'  has  recently  stated  that  there  arc  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  decidedly  disappointed  at  the  results  achieved  in  their  efforts  to  dump 
crude  steel,  such  as  billets,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  etc.,  in  England.  The  prices  realised  f.o.b.  works,  even  with  special 
export  freight  rates,  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  averaging,  perhaps,  some  14  dols.  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  Pittsburg  for  sheet 
bars,  or  £2  17s.  Cd.  On  some  business  the  Corporation  is  believed  not  to  have  realised  over  £'2  Ids.  (id.,  or  £2  17s. 
There  are  said  to  be  evidences  that  as  a  general  plan  it  is  desired  in  the  future  to  export  more  finished  product-*, 
such  as  plates,  sheets,  tinplates,  &c.,  and  to  increase  the  exports  of  wire.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  IS'.i'.i 
and  in  1800,  when  American  iron  exports  ran  up  to  so  high  a  figure,  the  Steel  Corporation  was  not  in  existence,  and 
its  hungry  shareholders  had  not  to  be  fed  with  profits.  The  dumping  of  those  days  was  largely  due  to  individual 
initiative.  The  dumping  of  the  future  must  be  justified  to  shareholders.  Of  course,  the  higher  prices  of  highly- 
finished  products  will  show  a  lower  percentage  of  total  price  expended  on  freights,  &c. 


Trusts,  Syndicates, 
and  Bounties. 


IX.— TRUSTS,    SYNDICATES,    AND    BOUNTIES. 

189. — As  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  trusts  and  syndicates  on  the  gem-nil  situation  of  the  iron  trade  is  1117 
at  present  occupying,  and  has  for  some  years  occupied,  a  good  deal  of  attention,  it  may  be  expected  that  something 
will  be  said  as  to  the  views  taken  of  it  by  the  British  iron  industry.  That  subject  lias  never  been  formally  considered 
by  this  Association,  and  individual  members  differ  widely  in  their  opinions.  At  the  outset  there  was  a  general  belief 
that  the  organisation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  kindred  consolidations  would  be  prejudicial 
to  British  trade.  That  opinion  does  not  now  appear  to  be  held  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
not  a  few  who  hold  quite  an  opposite  view.  One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  American  Commission  has  stated  that 
he  regards  "  the  preponderance  of  the  Steel  Corporation  "  as  "  very  fortunate  for  the  British  and  European  iron 
trade."  Others  have  expressed  the  same  view  as  to  the  more  recently-formed  German  Slahl  Verband,  which,  indeed, 
has  distinctly  declared  that  it  intends  to  assimilate  home  and  foreign  prices  more  closely  than  they  have  hitherto 
been — in  other  words,  that  there  will  be  less  iron  and  steel  thrown  upon  outside  markets  at  what  are  commonly 
known  as  "  dumping  "  prices. 

190. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  security  of  the  British  iron  trade,  in  relation  to  syndicates  and  consolidations,  1118 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  founded  on  two  conditions — the  first,  that  such  organisations  as  the  Steel  "Corporation  must  make 
sufficient  profits  to  pay  interest  on  a  huge  over-capitalisation,  and  must  for  that  reason  keep  prices  up  to  a  fairly 
high  level ;  and  the  next,  that  if  they  were  to  sell  abroad  greatly  below  that  level,  home  consumers  would  be  likely 
to  agitate  against  a  system  that  benefited  the  foreigner  at  their  expense,  as,  in  some  cases,  they  have  already  done. 
This  consideration  equally  applies  to  the  new  German  Staid  Verband.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
days  of  dumping  are  at  an  end.  But  it  means,  1  think,  that  the  dumping  of  the  future  will  be  held  more  or  less  in 
check,  and  must  be  regulated  by  prudential  considerations. 

191. — The  greatest  home  of  the  kartell  and  the  syndicate  is  Germany.     Most  commodities  produced  there          1119 
on  a  large  scale  has  its  own  special  syndicate,     That,  is,  perhaps,  more  true  of  the  coal  and  iron   trades   than  of  any 
other,  but,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  these  trades  are  concerned,  there  is  a  syndicate  for  every  article  that  is  large 
enough  to  be  organised.     There  are  coal,  lignite,  coke  and    briquette    syndicates;    pig  iron,  foundry  product 
finished  iron,  and  steel  syndicates  ;    trusts  also  for  steel  forgings,  steel  eastings,  wire,  old  iron,  pipes  and  tubes 
rails,  plates,  sheets,  girders,  and  other  products.     And  not  only  so,   but  district  syndicates   exist   in   a  number 
of  cases,  so  that  there  is  more  than  one   organisation   for   the   same   product.     Coal,   for  example,   is   under   the 
control  of  four  syndicates — in  Rhineland-Westphalia,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  in  Zwiokau-Oelsnitz,     The 
pig  iron  trade  is  regulated  by  separate  trusts  in  Rhineland-Westphalia,  in  Lorraine-Luxembourg,  in   Sicgcrland, 
and  in  Upper  Silesia.      Plates  and  sheets  arc  controlled  by  separate  syndicates,   besides  four  other  syndicates  for 
rolling  mill  products  generally.     Wire,  again,  is  under  regulation  by  three  different  syndicates,  briquettes  by  three, 
blooms  and  billets  by  two,  and  so  on.     A  recently-published  list  gave  particulars  of  4G  different  syndicates  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  alone. 

192. — In  the  United  States,  the  syndicate,  which  was  the  rule  a  few  years  ago,  has  given  place  to  the  con-  1120 
solidation,  so-called,  which  means  a  union  under  the  same  proprietory,  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  different 
establishments.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Steel  Corporation,  founded  in  the  spring  of  1901,  with  a  capital  of  about 
230  millions  sterling,  which  has  since  then  been  increased  to  about  280  millions,  and  which  in  the  last  two  years, 
produced  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  pig  iron  and  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  steel  turned  out  in  the  United 
States.  The  ostensible  objects  of  consolidation  are  the  control  of  production  and  prices,  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion resulting  from  the  cutting  down  of  many  expenses  which  are  more  or  less  duplicated  in  individual  concerns. 


121  ''•'•>•      'w"  ""'eh   has  been   written  and  said  about  tliis  \  ast   enterprise,  tliat  it  secniB  nnrlli.  ,  that  I  should 

say  miii-li  about  it  here.      Tin-  highest  authorities  hold  Hint  tin  lion  that    the    capitalisation  i>t 

tlic  Steel  Parporation  represents  from  three  tn  fmir  (inn  s  (lie  capital  i-\er  put  into  tin-  mines,  transportation  lines, 
and  the  works  mid  plants  of  every  kind  that  it  controls  and  operate,  through  its  constit  nent  companies  ;  lull  until 
lately  it  paid  5  per  cent,  upon  a  volume  of  hunds  lately  increased  to  nioic  I  h m  .V.n.iKIO.IKIO  dols.,  7  |MT  cent,  upon 
preferred  shares  now  fixed  at  :!.~>O, 1 1(1(1,1  KM)  ilols.,  ami  i  per  cent,  upon  .V;O.(ili(MMI(l  dols.  of  common  stock,  and  had 
accumulated  a  large  surplus  from  the  residue  of  m  t  earniiiy  .  I  have  already  indicated  a  belief  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  not  likely  to  he  so  hurtful  to  European  bu  -im  -•.-:  M  <HM  at  one  time  anticipated. 

1122  ''•"•      I"  the  I'niteil  States    hardly  any  of  the  new   continuations  cover  the  entire  field  \vhich  it  professes  to 
occupy,      h'ven  the  Standard  Oil  Company  only  produces  about  <>f>  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  refined  petroleum 
in  the  Tinted  States.      Xor  does  it  appear  that  tin1  tendency  is  always  to  shut  up  factories  that  remain  outside  the 
Combination.      It  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  the  rubber  shoe  industry  was  consolidated  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  the  factories  were  closed,  but  others  were  started  on  more  modern  lines,  so  that  the  total  number  of  factories 
has  not  decreased.      It  lias  been  the    mm    in  ih<    :  trel  industry.      There  probably  never  was  a  period  when  so  many 
Independent  concerns  were  started  in  the  I'niti  d  Slah     a.    I  Inn    has  been  since  the  Steel  Corporation  was  launched. 

1123  195. — Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  combinations  do  not  necessaiily  drive  smaller  independent  concerns 
out  of  the  market.      A  concern  which  i •;  well  organised  has  the  whole  country,  perhaps  the  whole  world,  for  a  market, 
so  that  a  combination  seeking  to  drive  out  even  a  small  competitor  would  have  to  cut  prices  over  a  very  much  wider 
area  than  would  be  either  convenient  or  anvantageous. 

1 1  24  19(3. — The  principal  points  to  which  I  think  the  attention  of  the  Commission  may  suitably  be  called  in  summing 

up  this  matter  are  the  following'  — 

1. — That  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  Great  Britain,  under  equitable  conditions,  should  not 
be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  competition  of  nations  for  the  iron  trade  for  the  world. 

L'. — That  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  iron  trade  of  this  country  has  reached  its  maximum 
possibilities  of  profitable  development,  inasmuch  as,  if  our  own  home  supplies  failed,  no  other  country  is  more 
favourably  situated  for  importations  from  abroad. 

3. — That  the  general  proximity  of  ores  and  fuel  in  this  country  should  go  far  to  offset  any  inferiority 
in  our  relative  command  of  cheap  raw  materials,  but  that  such  natural  advantage  is  neutralised  by  high 
railway  costs  at  home  and  conferences  of  steamship  lines  abroad,  as  well  as  by  heavier  royalties  and  wayleavcs. 

4. — That  the  British  iron  and  steel  industries  have  suffered  severely  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
their  future,  which  has  prevented  the  necessary  capital  from  being  applied  to  their  up-to-date  development. 

5. — That  the  development  of  the  basic  process  of  steel-making  in  this  country  has  also  been  dis- 
couraged and  retarded  by  the  refusal  of  many  consulting  engineers  to  place  basic  and  acid  steel  on  the  same 
level  as  is  done  in  Continental  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

6. — That  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  United  States  will  not  in  the  future  be  able  to 
produce  iron  and  steel  so  cheaply  as  in  the  past,  partly  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  cheapest  supplies,  and 
partly  because  the  Steel  Corporation  must  meet  financial  obligations  that  will  render  bottom  prices  difficult. 

7. — That  on  a  comparison  of  public  burdens  affecting  industry,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  as  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  while  Federal  burdens,  to  a  large  extent, 
and  local  burdens,  tend  to  become  more  onerous  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

8. — That  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  coincide  with  a  higher  efficiency  of  labour,  which, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  unapproachable  in  this  country  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  what  may  be 
termed  natural  conditions. 

U. — That  the  dumping  of  foreign  iron  in  British  and  Colonial  markets  has  been  a  serious  handicap 
to  British  exports,  as  witness  the  case  of  Canada. 

10. — That  while  our  raw  materials  are  both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  exhaustion  than  those  of  our  rivals,  their  best  and  cheapest  available  supplies  have  also  been  materially 
reduced,  and  it  is  possible  that  our  relative  inferiority  or  superiority  need  not  become  more  accentuated. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  uv  THE  COMMISSION. 

1125  Although  1   have  gcner.illy  dealt  in  what   has  preceded   with  the  various  matters  that   arc  germane  to    the 

inquiry  before  us.  I  have  in  the  following  paragraphs  replied  to  the  more  important  questions  propounded  in  the 
printed  forms  issued  by  the  Commission.  Some  of  the  questions  1  have  omitted  to  notice,  either  because  I  was 
not  prepared  to  answer  them,  or  because  I  regard  them  as  having  been  sufficiently  answered  in  my  prc\  ions  statement. 

-t-tOK.  Aiixirci-  to  (Jin'xtimi    Hi.— The    P.rilish    iron   trade   has  advantages  over  other  countries  in  the  geographical  Condi»ion< 

116U          relations  of  its  ores  and  fuel,  excepting  on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  fuel  has  to  be  rail-borne  for  about  10H  miles,     ore 
at  a  eo.-t  of  7s.  t;d.  per  ton.       But  the  character  of  British  ores    is    generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Ccniiany,  80  per  cent,  of  our  home  ores  not  exceeding  .'!-!  per  cent,  of  iron,  whereas  the  American  average  will 
be  over  50  per  cent.,  and  the  German  nearly  40  per  cent! 

1127  .  l»*i/rr  to  Question  '2-2. — The  cost  of  fuel  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  about  the  same  in  Germany  and  this  country  :    _     .     .   _      . 

in  the  United  States  it  is  Is.  to '2s.  per  ton  cheaper  ;    and  in  France  and  Belgium  it  is    Is.   to   Is.   (id.    per  ton  dearer. 
The  conditions  of  distance  already  referred  to  modify  these  values  at  works  in  relation  to  the  length  of  haul,  which 
may  he  taken  at  approximately  the  following  rates  of  freight  per  ton  of  coal  or  coke  : — 
GREAT  BKITAIX — 

s.   d.         s.   d.  s.  d.         s.  d. 

Cleveland  ..          ..     2     0  to  3     0  Lincolnshire        ..          ..     4     0  to  5     0 

Cumberland        ..         ..     7     0   „    7     ('«  Northamptonshire         ..     5    0   ,,    li     o 

South  Wales       . .          . .      1     0    „    1     (i  South  Staffordshire       . .      1     0    „    1     0 

Scotland  . .         . .         . .     1     0         1     0 


Coat  of  Fuel 

— continued. 


Colonial  Ores. 


Trusts. 


Ore  Costs. 


Ore  Freightage. 


UNITED  STATES— 
Pittsburg 
Alabama 
Valley  furnaces 

GERMANY — 

Ur.-iphalia 

Lorraine 

Luxembourg 


s.  d. 

3  0 
1  (i 

4  0 


1     0 

l>     0 

(i     0 


to 


s.  d. 
4  0 
2  0 


2  0 
7  0 
7  0 
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.  I  »*«•()•  tn  Qui-*titi>i  '_';>. — Although  I  have  not  myself  smelted  Colonial  iron  ores,  1  have  been  over  some  works 
where  they  are  smelted,  and  have  a  general  idea  of  their  characteristics,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  The 
greatest  pfant  there  is  that  of  the  Dominion  Company  at  Cape  Breton,  which,  although  Nova  Scotia  has  abundant 
ore  supplies  nearer  at  hand,  draws  its  chief  ores  from  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  more  or  less,  by  sea. 
This  ore  is  very  cheaply  mined,  and  costs  under  (is.  (id.  per  ton  at  furnaces,  after  allowing  for  sea  transport,  but 
its  chemical  composition  is  such,  that  it  requires  a  mixture  to  work  well.  I  would  here  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
pity  that  English  iron-masters  did  not  obtain  the  control  of  this  Newfoundland  (Belle  Isle)  supply,  which  is  estimated 
at  more  than  30  million  tons,  and  which  could  have  been  imported  here  so  as  to  be  commercially  profitable — 
probably  under  10s.  per  ton,  as  a  regular  business,  for  a  50  per  cent.  ore. 

Answer  to  Questions  20  and  25. — If  I  understand  Question  20,  it  is  assumed  that  the  control  of  ore  supplies 
by  syndicates  is  a  benefit  to  the  American  iron  trade,  as  to  which  I  join  issue.  The  situation  stated  is  adistinct 
menace  and  discouragement  to  private  enterprise  by  independent  firms,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  doubtful  if 
syndicates  promote  the  public  weal  in  any  way,  or  even  their  own.  The  effect  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  value  of  iron  ores,  and  thus  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel. 
As  this  result  generally  tends  to  reduce  consumption,  its  "  advantages  "  are  not  obvious. 

Preferential  rates  for  export,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  cheapen  the  price  of  the  commodities  to  which  they 
are  applied  at  the  place  of  ultimate  consumption,  and  to  this  extent,  Continental  and  American  preferences  have 
handicapped  British  manufacturers  and  made  competition  keener. 

Replies  to  Question  16. — The  comparative  cost  of  extraction  of  iron  ores  is  only  one  of  many  considerations 
that  enter  into  their  ultimate  value.  The  character  and  richness  of  the  ore,  its  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties,  its  distance  from  fuel  and  from  centres  of  production,  and  its  relation  to  the  total  cost  of  the  assemblage 
of  materials,  are  all  relatively  important  matters.  Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  costs  of  extraction,  subject 
to  these  qualifying  circumstances,  will  run  approximately  as  follows  : — 
GREAT  BRITAIN — 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Scotland 

3 

6  to 

4 

0 

Lincolnshire 

Cleveland 

2 

0   „ 

3 

0 

Northamptonshire 

West  Cumberland 

5 

0   „ 

8 

0 

UNITED  STATES  — 

Mesabi 

0 

8    „ 

1 

3 

Alabama 

Marquette 

•2 

«    „ 

5 

0 

Cornwall 

Gogebic   .  . 

2 

6   „ 

3 

(i 

GEKMA>  v  — 

Lorraine 

1 

3   „ 

1 

!t 

Spathic 

Luxembourg 

1 

3    „ 

1 

B 

Other  ores  (average) 

BELGIUM  — 

Home  ores* 

4 

0   „ 

5 

0 

Luxembourg 

CANADA  — 

Cape  Breton 

o 

0    „ 

5 

0 

Newfoundland    .  . 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

6 

to  2 

6 

1 

3 

»»         1 

9 

1 

6 

,,    3 

6 

o 

0 

„    4 

0 

3 

6 

„    4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

„    1 

9 

•2 

0 

o 

G 

Answer  to  Question  17. — The  differences  in  the  cost  of  extracting  iron  ores  are  not  so  much  due  to  wages  as 
to  physical  conditions  and  methods  of  working.  Speaking  generally,  miners  are  paid  about  Is.  a  day  more  in 
this  country  than  in  Germany,  and  Is.  6d.  per  day  more  than  in  France,  while  in  the  United  States  they  are  about, 
or  nearly,  Is.  per  day  more  than  here.  In  Luxembourg,  Lorraine,  and  Mesabi,  the  three  greatest  iron-mining  centres 
in  the  world,  the  ores  are  chiefly  quarried,  while  in  Cleveland  and  in  Cumberland,  in  this  country,  they  are  got  from 
deep  workings.  Lincolnshire  and  Northampton,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  districts  here  also  quarry.  Mesabi 
ores  are  worked  by  steam  shovels,  which  lift  five  tons  at  a  time.  This  system  could  be  applied  in  some  localities 
here,  but  the  quantity  mined  is  too  limited  to  have  hitherto  led  to  this  method  being  adopted. 

Answer  to  Question  19. — In  this  country  the  average  freight  charged  per  ton  of  ore  from  mines  to  quarries  or 
furnaces  is  less  than  in  any  other.  In  some  cases,  in  Scotland,  the  ore  is  mined  within  a  few  feet  of  the  furnaces. 
In  others,  as  hi  Cleveland,  it  is  carried  only  a  mile  or  two  on  private  railways.  In  others,  as  in  Cumberland,  ore 
is  sometimes  worked  within  a  mile  or  two  of  furnace  plants.  Even  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  the  greatest  works  has 
a  Is.  9d.  rate  on  a  haul  of  nearly  50  miles.  In  other  districts  the  ore  is  mined  within  10  to  20  miles  of  the  furnaces. 
The  average  length  of  ore  haul  will  not  exceed  10  miles,  and  may  be  considerably  less. 

In  Germany,  the  bulk  of  the  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  ores  have  a  haul  of  100  to  150  miles  to  furnaces, 
except  where  smelting  plants,  close  at  hand,  have  the  fuel  carried  equal  distances,  subject,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  fuel 
being  used  from  the  main  coalfield  of  the  Saar.  As  a  rule,  either  the  ore  or  the  fuel  has  to  be  carried  at  least 
a  hundred  miles. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  source  of  three- quarters  of  the  total  iron  made, 
is  carried  about  a  thousand  miles,  of  which  160  to  200  are  rail  and  the  rest  water  transport.  Works  are  generally 
within  50  miles  of  fuel. 

In  France,  the  bulk  of  the  home  ore  used  is  carried  only  a  few  miles — that  is  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle 
generally — but  considerable  quantities  have  to  be  carried  to  inland  works,  such  as  Creusot,  from  200  to  300  miles 
by  rail.  Fuel  is  close  at  hand  in  the  older  districts,  including  Creusot,  but  has  to  be  carried  a  hundred  miles,  more 
or  less,  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle. 
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1130 
1131 
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•Belgium  mainly  usei  Luxembourg  ores. 
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Answer  to  Question  fit!. — Transport  rules,  both  by  land  and  by  wnti -i ,  In nrl'.-avily  on  our  business  in  thUcoimtry,  Transport  Rates. 
because,  being  higher  than  in  other  countries,  they  deprive  us  of  the  natural  advantages  due  to  our  geographical 
position.  I  have  shown  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  its  ores  and  fuel  so  close  together,  as  a  whole, 
and  if  we  had  the  same  railway  charges  per  ton-mile  as  other  countries,  our  position  would  be  immensely  improved. 
Even  as  it  is,  railway  rates  are  generally  a  smaller  part  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  our  products  than  is  the  case  else- 
where, but  in  some  inland  districts,  such  as  Staffordshire,  they  prejudice  manufacturers  in  reaching  their  markets. 

Answer  to  Question  27. — The  words  "  average  burden  borne  by  "  material  for  shipment  are  vague,  but  if  they 
refer  to  railway  and  port  charges,  the  averages  may,  I  think,  be  approximately  as  under : — 

s.  d.         s.  d.                                                           s.  <i.         B.  d. 

Scotland 1     6  to  2     0            Leeds 3     0  to  4  0 

Cleveland            ..         ..     1     0   „    2    0            South  Staffordshire       ..     8    0   „  10  0 

\\Vst  Coast         . .          . .      1     0    „    1     0             South   Wales       . .          . .      1     0    „    2  0 
Sheffield  ..                       . .     •>     0    „    :l     0 


Trusts. 


Anxu-rr  to  Questions  40.  41,  and  4'2. — I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  motives  that  have  led  to  amalgamations 
and  consolidations  of  iron-making  firms,  and  can  onlyassunie  that  they  were  primarily  designed  to  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  their  promoters,  like  other  human  schemes.  But  it  must,  to  my  mind,  be  obvious  that  a  tariff  greatly 
facilitates  control  over  a  home  market,  and  if  it  is  made  high  enough,  may  make  it  the  monopoly  of  home 
manufacturers.  This  being  so,  a  consolidation  is  much  more  likely  to  bo  able  to  regulate  production  and  prices 
than  individuals,  and  so  to  keep  values  steady  and  profits  stable,  the  risk  of  having  markets  broken  and  territories 
invaded  being  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Answer  to  Question  14. — Trusts,  kartells  and  bounties  have  each  a  different  object  and  function.      The  trust    Kartells, 
is  designed  to  control  production  and  prices.      The    kartell,  as  I  understand  it,  regulates  prices  only.      Bounties 
are  designed  to  stimulate  production  and  develop  trade,  where  profit  might  otherwise  be  uncertain.      It  seldom 
happens  that  all  three  co-exist. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  British  commercial  travelling  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  should    -  .  . 

be,  and  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  matter.      In  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the    _ 
South  of   Spain,  Morocco,  and  Egypt,  I  have  found  the  German  more  in  evidence  than  the  Englishman.      The    Travelling. 
superiority  of  the  German  in  languages  is  notorious. 

15  (b). — There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  that  tariff  duties  can  and  do  exist  with  the  highest  efficiency  Effect  of  Duties, 
in  the  conditions  and  economy  of  production.  The  superiority  of  American  iron  works  and  steel  works  is 
universally  admitted,  and  in  my  contribution  to  the  recent  volume  on  "  American  Industrial  Conditions  and 
Competition"  I  have  said  a  good  deal  as  to  how  this  superiority  came  about,  as  to  its  character  and  as  to  its  extent, 
in  both  iron  and  steel  works.  In  Germany,  no  one  is  likely  to  doubt  that  the  tariff  has  not  hindered  iron  and 
steel  works  from  attaining  the  highest  efficiency.  When  the  Commission  of  employers  and  employed  which,  on 
behalf  of  this  Association  I  organised  in  1895  to  visit  and  report  on  the  leading  German  and  Belgian  works,  went 
through  those  establishments,  they  again  and  again  expressed  surprise  at  the  perfection  of  the  details,  some  of  the 
skilled  employee  members  of  our  Commission  declaring  "  it  is  wonderful ;  we  will  have  to  begin  and  learn  all  over 
again." 

15  (c). — I  am  only  concerned  to  show  that  tariffs  do  not,  in  this  trade  at  any  rate,  prevent  a  nation  from 
attaining  and  maintaining  the  highest  industrial  efficiency.  Whether  tariffs  contribute  to  that  result  is  a  much 
more  controversial  question,  with  which  I  do  not  propose  to  deal. 

15  (d.) — The  tariff  policy  of  our  competitors,  by  guaranteeing  within  large  limits  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
markets,  and  (what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance)  keeping  the  home  market  from  sudden  and  violent  breaks, 
must  "  promote  continuity  of  running,"  and  this  result,  I  take  it,  is  part  of  "  the  general  efficiency  of  organisation  " 
of  the  industry.  As  a  rule,  business  men  take  care  to  secure  the  utmost  "  efficiency  of  organisation  "  if  the  results 
can  be  depended  on  to  adequately  reward  their  efforts. 


In  the  course  of  his  cross-examination,  Mr.  Jeans  stated  that  he  would  like  to  read  a  reply  which  ho  had  Free  Trade  Policy. 
written  out  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  Great  Britain  had  aided  protectionist  countries: 
"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  thought  very  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  my  reply  must,  therefore,  be  that  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  who  would  be  likely  to  answer  that  protection  by  enabling  the  countries  that  practise  it  to  control 
their  own  home  markets,  not  only  helps  them  in  those  markets,  but  also  enables  them  the  better  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  our  own  markets  without  necessarily  making  the  profits  that  a  free  trade  country  without  such  control  at  home 
would  require  to  earn  in  order  to  do  business  at  all.  So  far  as  the  iron  trade  is  concerned,  protection  has  enabled 
the  United  States  more  quickly  than  they  would  probably  otherwise  have  done  to  build  up  their  own  industry 
and  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  but  this  result  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  been  affected  by  our  free  trade 
system. 


SECTION   XVIII.— SUPPLEMENTARY   EVIDENCE. 

(A)  STATEMENT  SENT  IN  BY  Mit.  ALEX.  AR.MOI-R,  OF  WILLIAM    FALLOWS  &  Co.,  LIVERPOOL. 
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The  writer  having  been  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  for  over  fifty  years,  and  seen  the  remarkable  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  that  time,  may  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the  proposals  now  made  in  regard  to 
the  new  fiscal  departure. 

The  extraordinary  development,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  10  years  in  the  production  of  the  United    Change  Of 
States  and  Germany,  has  undoubtedly  brought  us  face  to  face  with  entirely  new  conditions,  whieh  no  doubt  have    Conditions, 


Chance  of 
Conditions 

— ton  !• 


Export  Systems  of 
Foreign  Countries 
Dumping,  &c. 


arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  enormous  expansion  1143  COtltd 
was  entirely  due  to  the  high  protection  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  of  America  and  Germany,  but  the  conditions 
were  eniirely  different  in  these  (wo  countries.  The  expansion  in  America  was  entirely  due  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  industrial  activity  consequent  thereon,  manifesting  itself  in  machinery  expansion  and  building 
developments  in  the  large  cities  and  towns.  There  was  similar  expansion  in  Germany,  but  the  conditions  were  not 
at  all  the  same.  In  America,  almost  the  whole  production  of  iron  and  steel  was  used  up  within  their  own  borders, 
and  at  no  time  was  there  ever  any  very  large  quantities  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  exports  in  any  one  year  never 
exceeded  1,154,284  tons  and  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  was  800,000  ions,  nut  of  any  avera.se  production  of 
14,600,000  tons,  or  less  than  0  per  cent.  It  was  different  in  Germany.  The  average  annual  production  of  the  last 
three  years  was  about  8.700,000  tons,  but  the  exports  averaged  3,400,000  tons  or  :ts  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this  export  trade  is  not  carried  on  so  much  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  with  a  view 
of  getting  quit  of  the  surplus  production,  which  could  not  be  sold  at  home.  Considering  the  great  difference  which 
exists  between  the  prices  charged  in  Germany  and  the  figures  at  which  steel  billets  are  sold  for  export,  there  must 
either  be  a  loss  on  the  export  trade,  or  the  price  extracted  from  the  home  consumers  shows  an  enormous  profit,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  new  capital  flows  into  the  trade  so  as  to  secure  these  abnormal  profits.  The  price  in 
Germany  for  steel  billets  is  95s.  and  for  export  76s.  per  ton.  That  is  to  say,  assuming  there  is  no  loss  on  the  export 
price,  the  profit  on  the  home  trade  is  equal  to  25  per  cent.  This  is  what  protection  means  and  similar  results  would 
follow  in  this  country  if  an  import  duty  were  placed  on  the  German  steel  billets  so  largely  sent  here.  At  present, 
the  competition  of  these  German  bars  prevents  prices  rising  unduly  in  this  country,  but  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  would 
immediately  have  the  effect  either  of  raising  the  price  required  by  Germany,  in  which  case  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  would  raise  their  prices  to  a  similar  extent,  or  if  the  foreigner  had  to  pay  the  duty  (as  some  are  bold  enough 
to  say)  the  result  would  be  the  same  ;  for,  with  such  a  very  large  quantity  to  export,  the  70s.  the  Germans  at  present 
obtain,  would  be  reduced  by  7s.  Gd.  which  would  be  a  loss  heavier  than  they  could  bear.  Consequently,  with 
reduced  exports,  the  production  of  Germany  would  recede  and  prices  in  this  country  would  advance,  and  the  present 
buyers  of  steel  billets  would  be  so  handicapped  as  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  business  they  now  obtain  by  their  low 
prices. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  the  other  side  of  my  case  as  to  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  present  system  of  free         1144 
trade,  as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  tinplates  and  galvanised  steel  iron  during  the  last  few  years. 


Tinolate  Trade  ^  's  we^'  known  that,  up  to  the  year  1891,  when  the  McKinley  tariff  came  into  operation,  we  had  almost 

the  entire  monopoly  of  the  tinplate  trade.  For  many  years  previous  to  1891,  the  shipments  of  tinplates  to  the 
United  States  were  on  a  very  large  scale  and  constituted  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  full  effect 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  not  felt  for  several  years,  as  it  took  some  time  to  build  works  in  America,  but  in  ten  years 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  receded  from  278,479  tons  in  1892  to  05,148  in  1902.  The  total  exports  for  these 
years  were  395,580  tons  and  378,263  tons  respectively.  As  might  be  expected,  the  first  effect  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions was  depressing  and  prices  which  had  formerly  ranged  between  30s.  and  12s.  Od.  fell  until  10s.  per  box  was 
reached  in  1898.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  a  part  of  this  great  fall  was  due  to  the  price  of  tin,  which, 
after  being  about  £100  per  ton  for  several  years,  fell  to  £56  in  1896.  At  present,  with  tin  £121.  the  price  of  tin- 
plates  is  lls.  Od.  per  box  f.o.b.  Wales.  The  present  low  price  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  cheapness  of  steel,  consequent 
on  the  large  importation  from  Germany  and  America.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  present  export  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  only  secured  to  us  under  a  special  arrangement  (which  was  made  as  a  concession  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  in  the  direction  of  free  trade),  by  which  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  is  given  on  the  re-exportation 
of  canned  goods.  It  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  imposition  of  any  duty  on  imported  steel,  leading  as  it 
would  to  higher  prices  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  this  trade,  which  we  have  now  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining 
against  the  competition  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  higher  prices  for  tinplates  would  probably  lead  to  a 
loss  of  further  business,  which  is  at  present  only  secured  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  tin  cases  as  compared 
with  other  forms  of  packing.  It  should  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  production  in  this  country,  the 
loss  of  the  American  business  was  overcome  within  a  very  short  time  and  to-day  the  production  is  about  as  large 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1892  when  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  278,479  tons,  the  total  production  now 
being  about  equal  to  12  million  boxes  of  112  Ibs. 
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Galvanised  Sheets. 


German  and 

American 

Advantages. 


During  the  last  10  years,  the  production  of  galvanised  sheets  in  this  country  has  more  than  doubled,  and  this 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  cheap  steel  imported  into  this  country  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1893,  the  total  exports  were  166,723  tons,  but  in  1902  these  had  grown  to  352,446  tons  and  during  the  same  time 
the  consumption  in  this  country  has  largely  increased  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  1899,  the  price  rose  to  £14  10s.,  but  to-day  it  is  rather  under  £10  per  ton. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  the  conditions  in  this  country  with  those  of  our  competitors 
there  are  one  or  two  observations  which  may  be  fitly  made.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that,  as  an  old  country  and 
working  under  old-fashioned  conditions,  we  are  handicapped  when  competing  with  America  and  Germany,  which  are 
comparatively  new  to  the  trade.  In  America,  especially,  the  conditions  existing  there  have  been  peculiarly  favourable 
to  our  American  cousins,  and  with  the  enterprise  and  genius  they  possess,  they  have  undoubtedly  forged  ahead 
of  the  old  country  in  some  respects,  and  however  disagreeable  it  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  upon  us 
to  follow  or  to  imitate  their  methods.  Already  this  is  being  done  to  a  limited  extent,  and  especially  so  in  the  most 
enterprising  district  of  the  trade,  viz.,  Middlesbro'.  We  have  been  told  by  Sir  Chistopher  Fnrncss  that  he 
expects  very  shortly,  with  enlarged  furnaces  and  improved  rolling  mills,  to  turn  out  steel  at  the  Cargo  Fleet  Works 
under  £3  5s.  per  ton,  the  present  price  being  over  £1  per  ton  more.  This  is  the  panacea  for  all  our  present  troubles, 
for  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  district,  which  has  in  past  years  produced  pig  iron  at  about  30s.  per  ton, 
can  do  so  again  if  the  necessity  arises  and  that  this  will  be  necessary  we  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt,  for 
there  will  be  a  great  battle  in  the  future  for  supremacy  in  the  steel  trade  is  absolutely  certain. 
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As  we  have  already  shown,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  are  dependent  on  cheap- 
ness of  production,  it  follows  that  any  fiscal  measure,  whether  it  raises  the  price  of  food  or  imported  material, 
must  tend  to  a  reduction  of  the  volume  of  trade  and  so  give  less  occupation  to  labour  ;  but  any  cheapening  of  cost 
of  production  by  improved  furnaces  and  mills  must  have  exactly  an  opposite  effect  and  be  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes. 
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Questions  Addressed  to  Mr.  Armour  and  his  Answers  thereto. 

11  49  Question  1. — The  first  part  of  your  Memorandum  deals  with  the  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer  in  con-   Profltl. 

sequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  protective  system.  You  point  out  thai,  whereas  in  (Germany  the  price  of  steel  billets 
intended  for  consumption  in  the  country  is  95s.,  the  export  price  is  only  7'i*.,  <.rivin<r.  as  you  say,  a  profit  of  25  |«T 
eent.  as  the  home  consumption,  assuming  no  loss  to  have  occurred  on  the  exported  steel.  l.i  nation  2. — In  the 
first,  place,  you  will  admit  that  if  only  (i'J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  output  is  consumed  at  home,  as  you  say,  tile 
profit  on  the  whole  production  is  not  25  per  cent.,  but  only  151  per  cent. 

Answer. — I  do  not  see  any  error  in  my  statement.  If  70s.  is  the  cost  price,  there  must  be  I Os.  per  ton  profit 
on  every  ton  sold  at  95s.,  that  is  equal  to  25  per  cent,  on  cost.  I  did  not  speak  of  (he  profit  on  the  whole  production. 

H50  Question  3. — Again,  do  you  suggest  that  at  70s.  the  selling  price  of  German  billets  in  this  country,  the  German 

manufacturer  after  paying  transport  expenses  loses  nothing  ?  If  so,  at  what  average  price  do  you  believe  German 
billets  to  have  been  produced  ? 

Answer. — Seeing  the  very  large  quantities  exported.  I  think  it  highly  improbable  there  should  be  any  great 
loss,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  heavy  losses  out  of  their  profits. 

1151  Question  4. — Further,  is  it  quite  fair  in  your  opinion  to  say  that  under  prevailing  conditions  the  German 

consumer  of  steel  billets  is  really  paying  more  than  he  would  pay  under  other  conditions  when  none  of  this  production 
was  disposed  of  externally  ? 

Answer. — Certainly  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  German  consumer  is  paying  more  than  he  would  pay  under 
other  conditions.  First,  because  the  high  prices  obtained  by  the  syndicate  from  home  consumers  is  due  to  the  large 
protection  against  imported  material,  and,  secondly,  if  you  assume  (as  is  quite  possible)  that  the  export  trade  is 
carried  on  at  considerable  loss,  this  is  certain  to  be  made  up  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  profits  extracted  from 
the  home  consumer. 

•j-jgO  Question  5. — That  is  to  say,  if  the  German  manufacturer  had  no  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 

production  of  his  works — a  portion  of  his  trade  which  you  yourself  admit  is  unremunerativc,  and  if  he  were  to  produce 
only  62  per  cent,  of  his  present  output — the  cost  would  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  at  less  than  the  present 
price,  95s.  ?  As  you  are  aware,  increased  production  means  increased  economics  in  production,  in  consequence 
of  more  economical  rate  of  fuel  consumption,  labour  charges  and  distribution  of  dead  charges. 

Answer. — I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  sell  62  per  eent.  of  his  output  at  less  than 
the  larger  100  per  cent.,  for  it  is  an  axiom  laid  down  by  yourself  that  increased  production  means  increased  economies 
in  production,  and  the  converse  of  this  must  he  true  in  the  case  o!  decreased  production. 

1153  Question  6. — Is  "it  not  moreover  a  fact  that  the  effect  of  this  cheap  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  cause 

a  diminished  output,  and  hence  an  increased  British  cost,  and  that  if  the  British  manufacturer  could  have  supplied 
this  additional  quantity  of  billets  it  might  have  meant  such  economies  in  his  production,  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  supply  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  German,  certainly  more  cheaply  than  he  docs  at  present  ? 

Answer. — It  must  be  the  case  that  the  large  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  must  affect  the  total  pro- 
duction both  of  pig  iron  and  billets,  but  the  increase  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
save  sufficient  in  general  charges  to  be  equal  to  7s.  Gd.  or  10s.  per  ton,  which  is  more  nearly  the  difference  between 
imported  and  home  prices  of  billets — 5s.  is  not  a  fair  figure  to  represent  the  difference. 

H54  Question,'"!, — It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  British  manufacturer  should  not  be  doing  this 

now.  In  your  opinion  could  and  would  the  present  conditions  have  arisen  except  under  the  conjuncture  of  pro- 
tective and  free  trade  systems  in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  respectively.  If  Germany  had  not  Great 
Britain's  free  market  would  not  the  Germans  average  home  price  probably  have  been  higher  than  it  is  at  present, 
while  the  British  home  price  would  possibly  have  been  less  1 

Answer. — You  have  touched  the  crux  of  the  whole  discussion  when  you  say,"  It  may  be  said  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  British  manufacturer  should  only  be  doing  this  now  "  (viz.,  making  as  cheap  as  the  Germans).  This  is 
most  emphatically  true  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  I  cannot  see  how  prices 
would  have  been  higher  in  Germany  and  lower  in  England,  if  Germany  had  not  had  Great  Britain's  free  market — 
the  opposite  is  more  likely  to  be  true,  as,  without  this  foreign  competition,  English  prices  would  be  higher,  and  this 
is  exactly  the  contention  of  those  who  want  foreign  competition  stopped  by  import  duties  and  so  raise  prices. 

H55  <>'"  -lion  8. — In  the  second  part  of  your  Memorandum,  you  refer  to  the  tin  plate  and  galvanised  sheet  industry   Tinplate  Trade. 

of  this  country  as  examples  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  free  importation  of  cheap  steel 
billets.  But  is  the  difference  in  price  between  British  and  German  steel  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  development  to  which  you  point  in  the  British  trade  in  these  articles?  Would  not  the  difference  in  price 
amounting  to,  say,  5s.  per  ton  only  mean  on  a  ton  of  tinplates,  valued  at  from  I'll'  to  £16,  a  difference  of  2  percent, 
on  the  whole  cost  ?  Remembering  that  the  tinplate  and  galvanised  sheet  manufacturers  were  in  general  accustomed 
to  make  their  own  tin  and  sheet  bars,  can  it  in  your  opinion  be  suggested  that  he  has  on  the  whole  derived  any 
benefit  whatever  from  "  dumps  "  ? 

Answer. — I  may  explain  that  the  argument  in  my  memoranda  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  trade  in  tinplate.-i,  we  had  (because  of  free  trade)  quickly  recovered  this  lost  business.  This 
was  only  in  part  due  to  the  cheap  steel  received  from  Germany  and  America,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  the  loss  of 
business  led  to  lower  prices  and  these  lower  prices  led  to  increased  consumption,  and  so  trade  was  recovered,  all 
of  which  would  have  been  more  difficult  under  any  system  which  imposed  a  duty  on  imported  materials. 


Tinplate  Trade 

— tout  i 


Extent  of  Forge 
Trade  Inquiry. 


Foreign  Competition. 


Closing  of  Forge. 
Remedy. 


Question  9.  —  Up  till  now,  South  Wales  has  bad  a  monopoly  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world  in  these  articles. 
Could  the  difference  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  cost  have  affected  the  amount  of  British  exports  to  any  appreciable  extent  '! 

Answer.  —  This  is  answered  very  much  by  what  lias  been  said  above,  for,  although  it  is  true  that  up  to  the 
present  we  have  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  export  trade  of  the  world,  still  this  ha*  In  en  due  to  the  very  low 
pri.-rs  which  have  ruled  and  prevented  America  or  Germany  entering  into  competition  with  us.  Any  measure  of 
protection  such  as  is  proposed  would  have  the  double  effect  not  only  of  restricting  the  consumption  by  any  advance 
in  prices,  but  would  also  render  it  possible  for  both  America  and  Germany  —  and  the  latter  more  especially  —  to 
enter  into  competition  with  us  at  these  higher  prices. 

Question  10.  —  Do  you  not  think  that,  but  for  the  McKinley  tariff,  we  should  at  the  present  time  be  supplying 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
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r.  —  To  this  I  emphatically  reply,  certainly  not,  for  if  you  can  suppose  it  possible  for  America  to  have 
allowed  us  to  have  this  large  and  growing  demand,  prices  would  have  become  so  high  on  this  side  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  easily  to  meet  our  competition  and  in  fact  our  only  chance  for  retaining  this  trade  is  by  producing  tinplates 
at  a  price  which  no  other  country  can  touch.  The  same  remarks  apply  even  more  strongly  to  the  trade  in  galvanised 
sheets,  as  it  has  been  more  benefited  than  any  other  trade  by  the  free  importations  of  foreign  steel  and  the  price 
to-day  makes  it  impossible  for  any  other  country  to  enter  into  competition  with  us. 

(R)  REPORT  OF  THE  FORGE  TRAUK  ASSOCIATION'  OK  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Report  issued  by  the  Forge  Trade  Association  of  Great  Britain  in  April 
last  and  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  contains  the  results  of  a  special  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  Association.  The  returns  apply  to  48  manufacturers  out  of  a  total  of  63  who  were  invited  to  furnish  par- 
ticulars. The  replies  were  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Smith,  chartered  accountant,  of  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  who  tabulated  and 
summarised  the  results,  and  reported  thereon, 

The  report  states  that,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  Foreign  Competition,  there  was  "  practical  unanimity  in  the 
statement  that  foreign  makers  supply  to  customers  in  this  country  forgings,  and  particularly  mercantile  marine 
shafting,  at  prices  below  the  British  cost  of  production.  It  is  even  alleged  "  by  one  firm  "  that  '  the  prices  at  which 
forgings  are  being  delivered  in  this  coxintry  from  Germany  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  wages  and  material  '  ;  and  " 
by  another  firm,  "  '  in  some  items  of  our  manufacture  we  find  if  we  take  off  every  penny  of  labour  from  our  costs 
they  still  remain  above  the  price  that  the  Germans  are  delivering  in  the  North-east  Coast.'" 

It  is  stated  that  since  1898,  nine  forges  have  been  actually  closed,  and  that  this  number  will  probably  be 
augmented  if  the  present  low  prices  continue. 

The  suggested  remedy  to  meet  this  competition  is  in  the  direction  of  an  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  the  im- 
portations of  forgings. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  tables  appended  to  the  Forge  Trade  Association's  report.  — 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1.  Forged  weight  of  shafting  and  engine        Tons 
forgings      for     mercantile      marine 

29,331 

30,820 

24,130 

26,525        21,009 

17,233 

engines.                                                      Per  cent. 

100 

105 

82 

90              72 

59 

2.  Forged   weight   of   forgings   of   all        Tons. 

59,686 

65,011 

62,355 

61,457        52,390 

52,572 

descriptions.*                                          Per  cent. 

100 

109 

104 

103               88 

88 

3.  Wages  paid  to  forge  employees.  t              £ 

241,915 

266,176 

253,480 

253.990  ;    213,463 

199,246 

Per  cent. 

100 

110 

105 

105               88 

82 

4,  Number  of  forge  department  em-             No. 

3,017 

3,176 

3,058 

2,969  '•       2,609          2.370 

ployees.                                                    Per  cent. 

100 

105 

101 

98              87              79 

5.  Invoiced   weights   of   forged   stern         Tons. 

3,986 

3,706 

3,356 

3,752 

2,918  ;        3,141 

frames    and    rudder    frames    for 

mercantile  marine.                                 Per  cent. 

100 

93 

84 

94 

73 

79 

"  Except  drop  forcings  and  railway  arches. 


t  Except  office  staff. 


(c)  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 

A  considerable  amount  of  material  relating  to  profits,  costs  of  production,  estimates  of  effects  on  these  costs 
of  working  full,  three-quarters  and  half-time,  purchases  of  dumped  goods,  quotations  from  foreign  makers,  &c., 
has  been  sent  to  us  in  confidence.  As  a  large  proportion  of  this  material  could  not  be  published  without  at  the 
same  time  disclosing  the  source  of  the  information  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit  it. 

The  following  extracts  are  typical  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  information. 

(1)   Continuous   Eunniinj. 

FIRM  No.  682. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  have  sufficient  work  to  keep  our  machinery  running  night  and  day,  we  get  double 
the  quantity  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  capital  outlay  ;  in  the  case  of  an  article  like  wire,  where  the  largeness 
or  smallness  of  the  quantity  produced  greatly  affects  the  value  it  is  iv  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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1165  N"   785-  Continuous 

If  our  rolling  mill  mi'l  foundries  work  tour  day-,  a  xveek  inst.-ad  of  six,  tlic  co-it  is  increased  L'S.  (id.  a  ton.      If    Running 
three  days  a  week  insti-.nl  of  six,  ">s.  a  ton.     Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  standing  charges  remain   the  .same  for   — continued. 
a  small  out  |inl  as  for  a  large. 

1166  Kllni   x"    834. 

Cost  of  production  is  enormously  increased   when  running  short  time. 

1167  Knni   \,>.  849. 

\Ve  may  say  that  our  cost  of  production  is  frequently  doubled  by  this,  and  we  have  known  it  to  be  more 
than  trebled.  Cost  of  manufacturing  in  our  business  is  increased  by  fully  10  per  cent,  when  on  three-quarter  time. 

1168  FlRM  No  t.o*6- 

With  regard  to  increased  cost  of  pr.idtietioii  by  short  time  as  distinct  from  continuous  running,  the  main 
part  of  our  wages  arc  for  piece  work,  but  there  arc  certain  dead  charges  which  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
output.  In  our  oaae  these  charges,  which  should  be  about  Cs.  per  pair  of  wheels  and  axle,  rise  to  12s.  and  even  more 
when  we  are  not  fully  occupied. 

1169  F|I!M  Xo  1'2°°- 

With  regard  to  cost  of  production,  this  is  increased  10  to  20  per  cent,  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  fuel  and 
generating  steam.  &e.,  for, say,  three  or  four  days  per  week,  and  in  addition  various  general  charges  are  not  reduced 
in  accordance  with  the  time  worked. 

1170  I""'"  x<>-  1,467. 

On  the  matter  of  running  a  portion  of  our  plant  only,  as  distinct  from  continuous  running,  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron  and  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  this  is  a  most  important  point.  Our  pig  iron  plans 
consists  of  three  blast  furnaces,  taking  these,  as  separate  units,  we  find  that  to  stop  running  one  of  them  increaset 
our  cost  of  production  per  ton  4  per  cent.  ;  to  put  out  a  second  one,  leaving  only  one  unit  in  operation,  increases 
our  cost  8  per  cent.  This  is  in  labour  and  fixed  charges. 

1171  FIRM  No.  1,526. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  the  manufacture  of  sectional  steel,  frequent  changing  of  the  rolls,  in  order  to  cover 
a  wide  range  of  sections,  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  production,  both  by  reason  of  the  actual  labour  involved 
and  by  curtailment  of  the  output  while  the  mill  is  standing.  Given  a  good  order  book  a  rolling  mill  can  continue 
working  for  several  days  on  one  section  and  thus  make  a  large  output  and  reduce  costs  to  the  lowest  point.  With 
this  object  in  view,  we.  in  common  with  other  British  manufacturers,  agreed  some  time  ago  to  the  standardisation 
of  sections,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  universally  adopted  by  consumers  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

H72         FIRM  Xo.  1,534. 

We  reckon  our  loss  through  broken  or  short  time  compared  with  full  time  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 


(2)  Preferential  Freight*: 
1173         FIRM  Xo.  1,932. 

With  reference  to  the  scarcity  of  export  orders  to  Australia,  you  may  not  be  aware  (but  it  is  nevertheless 

:-  -',  their  agents  to   buy  from   abroad  simply  to  save 
per  ton,  London  to  Australia  (same  ports)  45s.   per 
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a  fact)  that  many  importers  in  our  Colonies  aie  actually  asking  their  agents  to   buy  from   abroad  simply  to  save 
freightage.     To-day  rates  are  quoted  Antwerp  to  Australia  28s.  pi 


ton. 


The  Antwerp  stuff  is  sent  over  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  lightered  alongside  the  same 
ship.  The  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  cannot  compete  when  he  must  start  £1  per  ton  under  the  foreigners' 
prices. 


The   following    is  a   copy    of  comparative  rates — United  States   of  America,  South  Africa  and   the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa,  which  list  was  issued  27th  March,   1903:— 


Preferential 
Freights. 


Class  I. 

I 
Class  II.                              Class  III. 

Class  1  V  . 

To 

tr.  K.— 

Xew  Vurk  - 

U.  K.—      New  York          V.  K. 

New  York  — 

a.  K. 

New  York— 

S.  Africa. 

S.  Africa. 

S.  Africa.       S.  Africa.      S.  Atiicii. 

S.  Afrit  ii. 

S.  Africa. 

S.  Africa. 

8.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d.         s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d.          ».     d. 

s.     d. 

Cape   Town  and   Algoa   Bay 

42     6 

15    0 

31     3          15    0 

25    0 

15     0         22     (i 

15     0 

Mossel  Bay 

47     6 

30     3 

30    0 

27     6 



East  London  (including 

lighterage) 

48     9 

17     0 

38     9          17    6 

32     6 

17     6         30    0 

17     (> 

Natal  (including  landing) 
Delagoa  Bav  (including 

52     6 

17     0 

40    0         17     (i 

32     6 

17     6         30    0 

17     6 

. 

lighterage) 

48     9 

25     0 

42     6         25      0 

35    0 

25     0          32     ti 

23     0 

M 


(3)   Dumping. 
FIRM  No.  265.  1174 

German  and  Belgian  chain  iron  bars  and  steel  bedstead  angles  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  sold  in  this 
district  some  shillings  per  ton  under  the  cost  price  of  English  iron  and  steel  made  on  the  spot. 

FIRM  No.  C  543.  1175 

The  tinplate  trade  here  suffers  more  from  the  dumping  of  iron  and  steel  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
This  can  be  corroborated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics. 

FIRM  No.  619.  1176 

The  prices  at  which  some  wheels  sent  from  the  United  States  have  been  offered  in  this  country  were  never 
clearly  revealed  to  us,  but  we  were  justified  in  believing  that  they  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  highest  price  offered  for 
for  them.  This  "  dumping,"  however,  we  must  say,  in  our  particular  industry,  has  never  been  serious. 

FIRM  No.  630.  1177 

American  file  makers  offer  their  files  to  consumers  here  at  70  per  cent,  from  the  Sheffield  Standard  List. 
I  have  heard  of  American  files  being  offered  here  at  72|  per  cent,  from  the  Sheffield  Standard  List. 

FIRM  No.  692.  1178 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  sale  attached  to  a  quotation  for  steel  sheets  sent  by  a  German  firm 
to  a  British  manufacturer  : — 

TERMS    OF    SALE. 

Our  offers  are  always  understood  for  basic  steel  sheets  of  ordinary  Thomas  merchant  quality,  unless  the 
enquiries  and  our  offers  have  been  for  another  quality. 

It  is  understood  that  the  sheets  offered  by  us  are  for  direct  exportation  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  extra 
European  countries  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  re-imported  into  Germany  ;  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  on  this 
point,  the  buyer  would  have  it  necessary  to  prove  that  he  has  acted  in  accordance  with  this  clause.  If  goods  the 
are  required  for  the  European  Continent,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  special  prices  on  receipt  of  particulars. 

Prices  are  understood  in  complete  truck  loads  of  10  tons. 

Parcels  under  10  tons  must  await  opportunity  of  despatch  with  other  goods  to  make  a  truck  load,  unless 
buyers  prefer  to  pay  the  extra  carriage. 

For  special  qualities  as  well  as  for  inspection  and  approval  of  the  material  the  price  has  to  be  agreed  upon. 

In  case  specifications  given  by  the  buyers  exceed  the  total  quantity  booked,  we  are  only  bound  to  supply  up 
to  the  quantity  contracted  for,  and  we  are  consequently  entitled  to  invoice  the  excess  quantity  specified  and 
delivered  at  current  prices  of  the  day. 

Deliveries  are  made  for  account  and  risk  of  the  buyer,  even  if  the  material  has  been  sold  delivered 

In  all  cases  where  no  clear  instructions  as  to  forwarding  are  given,  we  will  act  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
in  the  interests  of  our  clients,  without,  however,  taking  any  responsibility  whatever  in  the  matter. 

Indemnities  of  any  sort  or  other  claims  are  absolutely  declined. 

Offers  which  have  been  made  delivered  or  free  on  board  are  to  be  understood  in  such  manner  that  the  price 
named  includes  the  freight  and  railway  carriage  respectively,  and  that  the  latter  only  represents  an  advance  made 
by  the  works  for  account  of  the  buyer. 

No  guarantee  is  undertaken  as  to  prompt  delivery  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company. 

If  we  have  to  deliver  the  materials  free  on  board,  the  necessary  room  has  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  goods 
must  be  promptly  disposed  of  on  their  arrival  at  the  shipping  port,  otherwise  storage  will  be  effected  for  account 
and  risk  of  the  client,  and  the  latter  has  to  pay  for  the  material  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

In  case  of  strikes,  want  of  raw  material  in  consequence  of  non-delivery  of  quantities  contracted  for,  mobili- 
sation, war,  want  of  railway  trucks,  accidents  to  machinery,  and  unforeseen  circumstances  causing  the  stopping  of 
our  mills,  the  works  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  cancel  or  suspend  deliveries  contracted  for. 

Final  inspection  must  take  place  at  works,  and  if  it  is  dispensed  with  by  the  buyers,  the  goods  must  be  looked 
upon  as  having  been  accepted  by  them,  as  we  cannot  entertain  any  claim  for  quality,  &c.,  after  the  goods  have  left 
the  works.  In  the  same  way  we  cannot  allow  any  claims  for  short  weight,  while  every  facility  will  be  given 
buyers  to  have  the  invoiced  weights  checked  at  port  of  shipment. 

The  time  of  deliveries  mentioned  in  our  offers  must  be  taken  as  approximate,  and  we  cannot  be  held  to  make 
good  any  claims  resulting  from  late  delivery  or  failure  to  ship  by  a  certain  steamer  designated  by  the  buyers,  although 
it  will  always  be  our  best  endeavours  to  meet  their  wishes  in  this  respect. 

The  Association  has  the  option  to  have  the  order  executed  by  another  work  than  that  originally  designated. 
As  for  the  rest,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  general  and  special  sale  conditions  contained  in  our  price  list. 

FIEM  No.  834.  1179 

We  have  intimated  to  German  and  American  firms  that  we  use  only  British  made  wire,  but  still  they  call 
from  time  to  time  offering  to  supply  us  at  a  price  which  we  know,  and  they  admit  to  be,  below  cost. United  States 
firms  only  do  this  when  it  suits  them,  that  is,  when  their  home  trade  is  quiet,  orders  then  are  wanted,  and  price  is 
a  secondary  consideration. 

FTBM  No.  C  895.  1180 

Previous  to  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  German  and  American  tin  bars  in  October  last,  at  10s.  per  ton  below 
the  prices  of  local  works,  I  found  a  ready  sale  for  our  material.  But  immediately  the  above  contracts  were  made, 
the  local  steel  bar  makers  were  unable  to  take  our  material  except  at  a  substantial  drop  of  from  5s.  to  Gs.  per  ton, 
and  even  then  only  in  reduced  quantities.  It  is  obvious  that  this  dumping  of  bars  is  the  cause  of  very  serious  loss 
to  us  and  of  no  general  advantage  to  the  tinplate  manufacturers  as  the  consequent  depreciation  in  value  of  stocks 
of  manufactured  tinplates,  shearings,  &c.,  would  go  far  to  equalise  the  advantage  gained  by  the  recent  purchases  of 
foreign  bars  at  the  reduced  prices. 

FIRM  No.  998.  1181 

The  difference  in  value  between  English  and  Foreign  steel  which  we  gave  you,  is  not  constant,  but  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  trade.  If  the  foreigners  are  hard  up  for  home  orders,  they  flood  the  English 
market  with  material  considerably  under  cost  price. 


1182  FlRM  No-  1058- 

'•  Kui-ly  in  November,  1903,  Belgian  iron,  saituble  for  bolls,  Nuts,  Kivcta,  was  quoted  £4  10».  per  ton  net, 
f.o.b.  Antwerp,  which,  with  carriage  to  —  —  ,  or  -  —  ,  say,  14s.  9d.  per  ton,  was  £5  13s.  9d. 

per  ton  net  d-d  at  those  stations.     At  the  same  time,  fairly  good  -bars,  made  in  tl  b,  ooold   not 

be  produced  under  £(>  •_'*.  (id.  per  ton,  less  2J  per  cent,  discount,  or  say,  £5  19s.  5d.  per  ton  net.     This,  you  v. 
means  that  we  wen'  beaten  to  the  extent  of  5s.  8d.  per  ton.       Comparing  the  cost  of  produetion  of  bar  iron  witli 
continuous  running,  we  find  an  increased  cost  of  at  least  2s.  per  ton  when  working  short  time,  which,   with 
competition  we  have  referred  to,  would  finally  mean  closing  the  works." 

1183  FIRM  No.  1,185. 

In  reply,  to  your  communication,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  keenest  competition  appears  to  come  from 
Germany  in  particular,  and,  in  the  case  of  cold  rolled  thin  steel,  there  are  instance's  of  :>0  per  i-ent.  difference  bet  ween 
our  cost  of  production  anil  the  selling  priee  at  or  near  London,  of  the  German  finished  steel,  i.e.,  where  our  quotations 
have  been  based  on  a  price  of  £18  per  ton  at  our  works,  we  have  come  across  German  quotation,,  for  similar  steel, 
delivered  in  London,  at  £14  10s.  to  £15  per  ton. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  hardened  am)  tempered  busk  steel  trade,  we  are  undersold  in  London  and  Birming- 
ham to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  on  a  basis  price  of  £17. 

Independent  of  the  above  wide  discrepancy  in  prices,  there  is  still  the  carriage  rate  between  here  and  London 
to  be  considered,  because,  whereas  t  he  (  ierman  firms  are  able  to  import  goods  into  London  for  a  matter  of  10s.  per 
ton,  the  railway  rate  from  Sheffield  to  London  is  equal  to  20s.  per  ton  for  the  same  class  of  goods. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases,  we  are  altogether  undersold  both  as  to  manufacture  and  freights. 

1184  FlRM  Xo-  1;200- 

We  give  you  below  prices  which  we  believe  are  obtained  in  this  counsry,  along  with  the  British  prices  of  the 
various!  mported  materials  named.       We  believe  the  home  prices  in  the  foreign  country  are  about  50  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  those  obtained  in  this  country. 

Foreign  Price.  British  Prices. 

per  ton.  per  ton. 

Wagon  Tyres         .  .  .  .         £646  ____  £7  10    0 

Axles,  rough-turned  ..  6  12     6  ____  7  15     0 

Forgings,  rough-turned        .  .          12  10     0  ____  1400 

Billets          ..          ..  ..  400  ____  400 

American  Billets   ..  ..  400  ____  650 

1185  FlEM  No-  1-307- 

It  can  safely  be  concluded,  from  figures  which  are  of  common  knowledge,  that  the  most  favourably  situated 
German  works  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  cost  price,  and  those  works  less  favourably  situated,  at  a 
loss. 

1186  FlRM  Xo  1'359- 

We  have  documentary  evidence  of  the  following  list  of  prices.      Our  prices  are  the  lowest  we  can  quote,  and 
are  little,  if  any,  above  the  cost  of  production. 

Specification.                                  Continental  Price.  Our  Price. 

J  in.  by  22  in.  gauge  steel  hoops        .  .              .  .              .  .         £700              ----  £10     0     0 

00  in.  by  22  in.  gauge  steel  hoops      .  .              .  .              .  .            8  15     0              ____  17     0     0 

f  in.   by  12  in.     and  14  in.  gauge  steel  hoops  ..               ..            5180              ....  900 

|  in.  by  20  in.,  f  in.  by  19  in.,  1  in.  by  19  in.,  1J  in.  by  18  in., 

H  in.   by  18  in.,   1J  in.   by  17  in.    ..            6  10     0              ____  7  15     0 

00  in.,  J  in.,  and  00  in.  round     ..              ..            6176              ____  870 

All  delivered  f.o.b.  Hull,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Antwerp  specification 


1187 

We  hear  frequently  of  shipbuilders  being  able  to  place  orders  in  Germany  for  ships'  castings,  machined 
complete,  and  including  delivery,  at  about  20s.  or  21s.,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  such  manufactures  in  this 
country  is  at  least  20  per  cent.  more.  We  understand  that  German  shafting,  rough-turned,  is  being  delivered  on 
the  Clyde  at  about  lls.  to  lls.  Gd.,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  such  work  to  the  British  manufacturer  is  at  least 
20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  this. 

H88         FlRM  NO.  1,510  and  1,511. 

The  dumping  of  German,  American  and  other  foreign  steel  in  this  country  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
in  promot  ing  the  recent  expansion  of  the  tinplate  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  the  export  of  tinplates  fell  off 
as  compared  with  1902;  the  figures  being  293,147  tons  in  1903,  and  312,206  tons  in  1902,  which  shows  a  large 
falling  off  from  the  exports  of  1891  which  were  338,379  tons. 

1189      FlBM  No-  1i526- 

We  understand  that  iron  tube  strips  have  been  sold  in  this  country  at  12s.  6d.  per  ton  less  than  our  lowest 
selling  price.  Our  position  regarding  cost  of  production  is  that  it  is  increased  from  2s.  to  10s.  per  ton  by  short  time 
as  distinct  from  continuous  running,  and  we  consider  that  during  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  5s.  per  ton  more 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  our  works  been  on  full  time. 

We  regret  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  what  difference  exists  between  the  relative  costs  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  are  informed  that  one  chief  cause  is  the  greatly  lower  rate  of  wages  ruling  on 
the  continent. 

We  find  from  price  lists  issued  by  Continental  Firms  or  their  agents  in  this  country,  foreign  steel  joists  have 
for  several  years  past  invariably  been  sold  in  Great  Britain,  delivered  at  important  centres  of  distribution  including 
London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  35s.  per  ton  below  the 
selling  price  of  British  makers.  The  prices  delivered  to  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  &c.,  are  based  on 
quotations  f.o.b.  Antwerp  with  the  approximate  carriage  rates  added.  We  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  Germany  or  Belgium,  but  the  delivered  prices  of  imported  joists  given  in  the  following  table 
range  from  5s.  to  20s.  per  ton  below  the  cost  price  at  makers'  works  in  this  country. 

Ml 


Tlio  following  table  gives  the  comparative  prices  of  Knulish  and  Continental  s'cel  j<ii.-ts.   11)01  -1111(4.  at  the 
1   points  of  delivery   imniioned  : 


Date 

f.o.b. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Manchester. 

Birmingham. 

Antwerp. 

1901. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

M»y 

4'  15  0 

500 

670 

fi     2  0 

690 

526 

670 

590 

(!      '.»   0 

5    11    0 

6     !(  6 

Jnlv      4     7  !l 

4  12  9 

670 

4   14  '.» 

690 

4   I.")  3 

670 

5     1   (I 

C.      !)   0 

539 

696 

Nov.     439 

— 

439 

6     4  6 

4   10  9 

6     6  6 

4   11   3 

646 

4   17  9 

1)     6  6 

•1    111  1) 

6     7  0 

1902. 

Jan.      4    6  (1 



4  11  6 

6     46     4  13  6 

6     fi  6 

4   14  0 

6     4  6 

506 

(i     6  6 

5     2  6 

670 

May 

4  15  6 

— 

506 

6205     2  <> 

640 

530 

(i     2  t) 

5     9  0 

640 

5   11   « 

646 

470 

— 

4  12  0 

5  19  9     4  14  0 

6     1   9 

4  14  6 

5   19  9 

5     1  0 

6     1   9 

530 

6     '2  3 

1903. 

June 

486 

— 

4  13  « 

5  14  9 

4  15  6 

5   16  9 

4   10  0 

r,   1  (   '.) 

r,    2  (i 

5   14  9 

5     4  6      5   17  3 

Oct. 

4     59 

— 

4  10  0 

5  14  9 

4   12  !) 

5  16  9 

4  13  3 

5  14  9 

4  19  11      .">   14  0 

5     19     5  17  3 

April 

460 

•  — 

4  11  0 

576 

4  13  0 

596 

4  13  (>     5     7  6 

500 

5     7  6 

5    20     5  10  0 

FIRM  No.  1,534. 

The  difference  between  the  price  of  Continental  tube  strips,  and  local  tube  strips,  we  believe  runs  from  10s. 
to  15s.  per  ton.  We  may  quote  a  specific  case  •  in  December  last,  where  a  large  quantity  of  shorn  strips  were 
wanted  by  local  tube  makers  here,  who  were  quoted  a  price  for  Continental  strips  12s.  till,  per  ton  below  our  prices 
here.  The  strip  makers  met  and  resolved  to  take  this  order  amongst  them,  in  competition  with  Germany,  at  the 
German  price  of  £6  10s.  per  ton  net.  We  took  our  share,  on  which  we  reckoned  we  lost  about  7s.6d.  per  ton. 

FIR-J  No.  C  1,637. 

The    following    is  a  copy    of    a    letter    received    by    a    London    firm   of    engineers   from   the   agent    of  a 
foreign  firm  : — 
Dear  Sin,  May  '24th,  I '.(04. 

We  herewith  enclose  list  of  nails  we  have  at  wharf  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  of  your  requirements, 
when  we  will  at  once  send  you  our  very  best  prices. 

We  also  enclose  list  of  nails  (B).  at  wharf,  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  accept  exceptionally  low  prices,  and 
would  be  willing  to  consider  reasonable  offers  for  same. 

Trusting  to  hear  shortly  from  you, 

per  pro  (Signed)     

List  (B)  states  as  follows  :  — 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  prices  below  cost  for  the  following  : — 
Round  wire  nails.  Blued  wire  slate. 

Square  nails.  Bright  wire  slate. 

<  >val  wire  brads.  Bright  wire  staples. 

Wire  tram  nails.  Lath   nails. 

Blued  ovals.  Shoe  rivet-. 

Dowells.  .I  a  punned  nails. 

The  list  gives  a  number  of  dimensions,  &c.,  under  eacli  heading. 

FIRM  Xo.  1,778. 

We  purchased  from  the  continent  steel  castings,  ingot  steel  tunnel  shafting,  and  crank  shaft  parts,  all  of 
excellent  quality,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  we  can  make  them  ourselves,  or  buy  them  from  United  Kingdom 
makers.  We  are  convinced  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  goods  are  sent. 


1190 
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Panel   pins. 

box  nails. 
Steel   wire,  bright. 
Steel  wire,   galvanised. 
Bar  iron  Xo.   3  quality. 


1192 


The  following  list  of  home  and  export  prices  in  GERUAXY  is  taken  from  the    Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review 
(May  13th,  1904). 


1193 


Billets 

Sheet  bars 

Rails,  50  Ibs.  up  . . 

Basic  bars 

Joists 

Plates,  ship 

Angles 

Drawn  Wire,  No.  8 

Galvanized 


Export  (f.o.b.) 
76s. 

77s. 

107s.  to  112s. 

85s. 

109s.  to    Ills. 
107s.  to  112s. 

125s, 

lolls. 


Home  (f.o.r.). 
Ms. 
97s. 
1-2  Is. 
11. 'is. 
105s. 

Ills,  to  113s. 
112s.  to  115s. 
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